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THAT’S  HIS  ATTITUDE  IN  BUSINESS! 


AU  outside  rooms,  with  both  tub  and  shower; 
circulating  ice  water,  Servidor;  bed  and 
dresser,  lamps;  radio  and  full  length  mirror. 


Hard-boiled  buyers  and  hard-to-sell  sales¬ 
men — they  go  by  the  facts.  They  discount 
the  "window-dressing” — insist  on  value! 
And  value  is  what  they  get  at  the  famous 
Hotel  New  Yorker.  Its  front  door  opens 
right  onto  the  center  of  the  trade.  It  gives 
the  utmost  in  comfort,  service,  as  well  as 
convenience  —  at  a  price  that  looks  good 
on  the  expense  account.  It’s  got  everything! 
2500  rooms  — all  outside,  airy,  with  every 
modern  convenience.  Four  magnificent 
restaurants  serving  really  fine  food  and 
drink  at  popular  prices.  Smart  dance  music 
at  dinner  and  supper  by  Abe  Lyman  and 
his  Californians. 

Make  the  Hotel  New  Yorker  your  New 
York  headquarters.  You  get  so  much  for  so 
little  (as  low  as  $3  for  an  excellent  room). 


RATES  AS  LOW  AS 


HOTEL  NEW  YORKER 


34TH  STREET  AT  EIGHTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Directed  by  National  Hotel  Management  Co.,  Inc  •  Ralph  Hitz,  President 

hotels  BOOK-CADILLAC,  DETROIT;  NETHERLAND  PLAZA,  CINCINNATI;  VAN  CLEVE,  DAYTON 


. . .  and  in  everything 
else.  That’s  why  he  always  comes 
hack  to  the  Hotel  New  Yorker 
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Editorials 


Editorials 

By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


President  David  Ovens 

The  election  of  David  Ovens  as  President  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  assures  our 
Craft  of  a  continuance  of  sound,  ahle  and  intelligent 
leadership. 

President  Ovens  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of 
the  outstanding  merchants  of  the  South.  His  years 
of  successful  experience  in  Retailing  equip  him  with 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  problems  confronting 
thousands  of  smaller  volume  stores  throughout  the 
Country. 

When  the  Retail  Code  was  in  the  making,  his  advice 
and  counsel  were  most  helpful  in  portraying  not  only 
the  Code  requirements  of  such  stores  throughout  the 
Country,  but  also  in  presenting  the  problems  con* 
fronting  merchants  in  the  great  Southern  Section  of 
our  Country. 

As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  your 
Association,  he  played  an  active  and  constructive  part 
during  the  trying  year  of  1933  in  the  many  successful 
achievements  of  the  Organization  in  behalf  of  its 
Craft.  No  call  to  service  or  no  demand  upon  his  time 
was  ever  left  unanswered  during  his  Directorship 
when  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  merchants  was  at 
stake. 

President  Ovens  is  a  man  of  many  interests.  He 
has  played  an  active  part  in  the  mercantile  and  civic 
affairs  of  the  City  of  Charlotte  and  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina.  Aside  from  the  channels  of  trade, 
he  is  a  lover  of  the  Arts,  and  has  done  much  to 
promote  the  advancement  of  Music  in  his  section  of 
the  South. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  President  of  your 
National  Association,  he  will  represent  the  Craft  in 
the  councils  of  the  National  Retail  Code  Authority 
in  Washington.  In  this  capacity,  he  will  bring  a  view¬ 
point  to  its  deliberations  which  will  contribute  much 
to  the  welfare  of  the  thousands  of  merchants  through¬ 
out  the  country  coming  within  its  jurisdiction. 

His  untiring  energy,  sound  judgment,  keen  in¬ 
tellect,  and  ability  to  win  the  admiration  and  respect 
of  all  who  come  in  contact  with  him,  assure  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  your  Association  under  his  leadership. 

We  have  no  hesitancy  in  pledging  to  President 
Ovens  the  universal  cooperation  of  all  members  of 
the  Association,  as  well  as  that  of  his  Craft  through¬ 
out  the  Country. 


The  Greatest  Convention  of  Them  All 

The  Twenty-Third  Annual  Convention  of  your 
Association  is  past. 

Our  prediction — that  it  would  be  the  greatest  Con¬ 
vention  ever  held  by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  was  fulfilled. 

The  exceUency  of  its  program,  a  record-breaking 
attendance,  and  the  keen  interest  shown  in  its  sessions 
have  caused  it  to  be  universally  proclaimed — the 
greatest  Convention  of  them  all. 

It  is  too  early,  however,  to  judge  the  ultimate  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  Gathering. 

This  can  only  be  determined  as  the  year  goes  on. 
For  it  depends  upon  the  effort  made  by  every  member 
and  every  delegate  in  making  practical  use  of  the 
lessons  which  the  Convention  taught,  and  in  adapt¬ 
ing  the  information  imparted  at  its  -sessions  to 
meet  the  needs  and  conditions  of  their  particular 
businesses. 

If  this  is  done,  the  Twenty-Third  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  your  Association  will  make  its  effects  felt 
throughout  the  year  ahead.  Indeed,  it  will  make  its 
effects  felt  for  many  years  to  come,  because  so  much 
depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  we  cope  with 
the  problems  of  readjustment  which  confront  us  now. 

Yes,  it  was  the  Greatest  Convention  of  them  AU — 
and  we  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  our  Officers,  Directors, 
Groups,  Members,  Speakers,  and  aU  others  who  made 
its  success  possible. 

Sales  Tax  Happenings 

The  recent  action  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  in  rejecting  the  proposal  for  a  $400,000,000  sales 
tax  levy,  should  meet  with  the  approbation  of  tax 
payers  generally. 

The  enactment  of  any  form  of  Federal  sales  tax  at 
this  time  would  prove  to  be  a  serious  set-back  to  our 
Recovery  Program.  Any  unnecessary  increase  in 
prices  to  the  ultimate  consumer  would  retard  the  use 
and  consumption  of  goods  at  a  time  when  everj 
agency  of  our  Federal  Recovery  Program  is  striving 
to  promote  business  advancement. 
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It  would  have  been  the  height  of  folly  for  Congress 
to  have  imposed  a  Federal  Sales  Tax  on  the  every¬ 
day  neces-ii^ies  of  life,  with  millions  of  our  citizens 
still  unemployed,  and  millions  of  others  engaged  in 
public  work  projects  earning  limited  wages  paid  by  a 
benevolent  Gk>vernment. 

We  are  happy  that  the  House  Committee  took  this 
sensible  and  sane  attitude  toward  a  sales  tax  proposal 
for  1934.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  this  form  of  taxation 
will  be  considered  again  at  this  session  of  the 
Congress. 

*  •  -  «  »  « 

State  legislatures  might  well  follow  the  good  ex¬ 
ample  which  has  been  set  for  them  at  Washington, 
by  refusing  to  impose  sales  tax  levies  on  their  tax 
payers. 

Unfortunately,  however,  many  of  our  state  legisla¬ 
tures  fail  to  grasp  the  economic  significance  of  this 
form  of  taxation,  and  view  it  solely  as  “the  easiest 
way”  to  solve  their  fiscal  problems  and  to  make 
possible  a  continuance  of  waste  and  extravagance  in 
state  and  municipal  governments. 

A  few  days  ago,  it  was  our  privilege  to  attend  a 
legislative  hearing  on  a  proposed  two  per  cent  retail 
sales  tax  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  proponents 
of  this  measure  were  made  up  entirely  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Public  School  Lobby,  and  the  real  estate 
interests  of  that  State.  It  seemed  to  us  that  the 
former  were  being  used  as  a  smoke  screen  for  the 
latter,  because  the  education  of  our  youth  seems 
always  to  have  a  popular  and  sympathetic  appeal  to 
our  people  as  deserving  of  a  fair  and  proper  share 
•of  the  government  budget.  For  this  reason,  it  will 
generally  be  observed  that  wherever  real  estate 
groups  are  demanding  sales  tax  legislation,  you  will 
usually  find  that  they  have  enlisted  the  aid  and  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Public  School  Lobbies  in  the  various 
states. 

"The  alleged  purpose  of  the  enactment  of  a  sales 
tax  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  is  in  order  that  the 
taxes  on  real  estate  may  be  reduced.  This  is  always 
the  popular  cry  of  sales  tax  proponents. 

However,  the  history  of  sales  tax  legislation  in  our 
various  states  fails  to  disclose  any  substantial  reduc¬ 
tion  in  property  taxes  following  the  imposition  of  a 
sales  tax. 

In  accordance  with  a  survey  made  by  the  American 
Legislators’  Association,  in  the  seventeen  states  now 
levying  some  form  of  sales  tax,  the  income,  so  derived, 
averages  only  5.6  per  cent  in  comparison  with  the 
reveifue  from  general  property  taxes.  Obviously,  if 
all  the  income  from  sales  taxes  was  devoted  entirely 
to  the  relief  of  property  taxes  in  these  states,  it  would 
^result  in  a  reduction  of  only  thirty  cents  on  each 
•  five  dollars  of  property  taxes  to  the  tax  payers. 

In  Ulinois,  where  a  two  per  cent  sales  tax  has  been 
-an  effect  for  sometime,  property  taxes  have  been  re¬ 
duced  less  than  ten  per  cent,  even  though  the  sales 


tax  yield  has  been  combined  with  other  new  tax 
levies. 

In  California,  where  the  State  has  taken  over  the 
counties'  shares  for  public  school  support,  property 
taxes  have  been  reduced  approximately  twelve  per 
cent  as  a  result  of  the  two  and  one-half  per  cent  sales 
tax,  combined  with  income  from  several  other  new 
levies. 

Unquestionably,  what  sales  taxes  in  each  of  these 
States  have  cost  tax  payers — both  property  owners 
and  non-property  owners  alike,  far  exceeds  the 
meager  savings  accruing  to  the  holders  of  real,  estate. 

•  •  •  •  • 

New  York  State  is  still  threatened  with  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  increase  its  sales  tax  from  one  per  cent  to 
two  per  cent  at  the  present  session  of  its  Legislature. 

It  is  proposed  that  ninety  per  cent  of  the  revenue 
of  this  tax  in  New  York  State  be  re-allocated  to 
the  municipalities  to  ease  their  fiscal  burdens. 

Naturally,  this  proposal  meets  with  the  whole¬ 
hearted  support  of  most  of  the  municipal  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  State,  because  it  will  make  possible  con¬ 
tinuance  of  extravagance  in  local  governments,  and 
postpone  further  sound  retrenchment  and  business¬ 
like  operation  of  the  local  divisions  of  government 
in  that  State. 

The  country  is  well  aware  of  the  serious  financial 
situation  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  of  the  efforts 
of  Mayor  Fiorello  LaGuardia  and  his  colleagues  to 
stamp  out  waste,  graft,  and  needless  and  extravagant 
spending  of  tax  payers'  monies  in  the  conduct  of  the 
City's  affairs. 

The  country  is  also  familiar  with  the  widespread 
opposition  which  the  Mayor  and  his  Administration 
is  meeting  with,  not  only  in  local  political  circles, 
but  also  in  the  State  Legislature  at  Albany. 

What  may  be  said  of  the  fiscal  situation  in  New 
York  City,  might  truly  be  said  of  the  fiscal  situation 
of  almost  every  city  and  town  of  the  State.  Local 
municipalities  and  county  governments  are  being  run 
along  lines  which  are  far  from  economical  and  busi¬ 
nesslike.  They  are  burdened  with  needless  duplica¬ 
tion  of  expenditures,  costly  frills  and  foibles,  and 
outright  graft  for  the  benefit  of  political  hangers-on. 

These  conditions  will  continue;  new  tax  levies  will 
be  demanded  until  our  people  refuse  to  tolerate 
longer  these  extravagant  and  dishonest  practices. 

We  dare  say — if  the  municipal  administrations 
throughout  the  State  of  New  York  would  follow  the 
example  being  set  by  the  present  Mayor  of  New  York 
City — that  there  would  be  no  need  for  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  a  sales  tax  in  that  State. 

The  recent  demand  for  its  discontinuance  by 
Governor  Lehman,  is  indeed  commendatory.  Other 
states  should  heed  this  example, — which  has  been 
reached  after  trying  out  a  one  per  cent  sales  tax  for 
less  than  one  year. 
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A  sales  tax  of  any  kind  is  a  most  insidious  form  of 
taxation.  It  can  be  levied  without  the  tax  payer  being 
conscious  that  he  is  being  taxed  to  support  an  extrav¬ 
agant  government.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  states 
have  openly  advocated  that  the  tax  be  so  adminis¬ 
tered  and  collected  that  the  tax  payer  will  not  be 
conscious  of  the  sales  tax  burden. 

Painless  taxing  is  dangerous  taxing. 

William  Pitt  recognized  this  fact  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  when  he  said,  “There  is  a  way  by 
which  you  can  tax  the  last  rag  from  their  backs  and 
the  last  bit  from  their  mouths  before  they  will  know 
what  hit  them;  and  that  is  to  tax  a  great  many  arti¬ 
cles  of  daily  use  and  necessity  so  indirectly  that  they 
will  pay  and  not  know  it.  Their  grumblings  will  then 
be  of  hard  times  but  they  will  not  know  it  was  the 
taxes  that  made  the  times  hard.” 

What  this  English  Statesman  said  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  is  equally  true  today.  Sales  taxes  are 
not  conducive  to  economic  recovery.  They  are  con¬ 
ducive  to  extravagance  and  waste.  They  are  con¬ 
ducive  to  hard  times  and  misery.  They  should  have 
no  place  in  our  taxing  methods  during  such  times  as 
these. 

Congress  Avoiding  Controversies 

Keen  observers  of  the  political  situation  in  Wash¬ 
ington  seem  to  believe  that  controversial  legislation 
is  not  likely  to  be  considered  at  this  session  of  the 
Congress — much  less  to  he  enacted.  In  all  probability, 
our  Federal  Legislators  will  devote  themselves  chiefly 
to  legislation  sponsored  by  the  Administration,  which 
meets  the  immediate  requirements  of  the  present 
emergency. 

A  revision  of  the  Federal  Revenue  Act  will  take 
place — much  along  the  lines  recommended  by  the 
Treasury — without  much  chance  for  repeal  of  any 
of  the  present  objectionable  excise  taxes  in  view  of 
the  Government’s  need  for  revenue.  Appropriation 
Bills  and  other  measures  imperative  to  the  Federal 
Recovery  Program  will  be  passed.  Bankruptcy  leg¬ 
islation  will  be  put  over  to  the  next  session;  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  Waterways  Measure  will  not  be  enacted 
at  this  time. 

There  is  little  likelihood  of  any  legislation  seriously 
affecting  the  National  Recovery  Administration,  and 
it  is  believed  that  measures  intended  to  reduce  maxi¬ 
mum  working  hours  will  fail  of  enactment,  and  that 
this  matter  will  continue  to  be  left  to  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  N.  R.  A.  and  industries  themselves. 

The  present  outlook  seems  to  indicate  that  this 
session  of  Congress  will  adjourn  around  May  1st  next, 
without  having  created  any  serious  controversy  which 
would  be  likely  to  undermine  the  efforts  of  the 
Administration. 

Our  Country  is  indeed  fortunate  that  this  is  the 
case.  The  present  is  no  time  for  playing  politics. 
The  national  emergency  demands  prompt,  construc- 
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tive,  intelligent  action  by  those  to  whom  has  been 
delegated  the  responsibility  of  restoring  national 
economic  stability. 

We  are  glad  that  Congress  will  not  interfere  with 
their  efforts  at  such  a  crucial  time. 

Unemployment  Insurance  Again  to  the 
Fore 

At  the  present  session  of  the  Congress  an  effort 
will  he  made  to  pass  legislation  providing  for  a 
nation-wide  system  of  unemployment  insurance. 

This  proposed  Federal  Law  would  not  dictate  to 
the  states,  but  would  encourage  state  legislation.  It 
would  do  this  by  providing  for  a  Federal  levy  of  2 
per  cent  on  all  pay  rolls,  with  offsets  based  on  contri¬ 
butions  to  approved  state  unemployment  insurance 
systems. 

Under  the  proposed  plan,  sponsored  by  Secretary 
of  Labor,  Frances  Perkins,  Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner 
of  New  York,  and  Representative  David  J.  Lewis  of 
Maryland,  the  states  can  determine  for  themselves 
whether  to  have  statewide  funds,  industrial  pooled 
funds,  or  individual  reserves.  The  states  are  also  given 
latitude  to  determine  whether  to  have  joint  contri¬ 
butions;  or  contributions  only  by  employers;  how 
much  employers  shall  contribute;  what  lines  of  em¬ 
ployment  are  to  be  covered;  who  is  eligible  for  bene¬ 
fits;  what  the  waiting  period  shall  be;  and  how 
much,  above  an  absolute  minimum,  the  benefit  rates 
shall  be,  and  how  long  they  shall  be  paid. 

«  «  *  4  • 

Unquestionably,  such  social  legislation  has  much  to 
commend  it. 

In  periods  of  business  depression  it  would  provide 
those  unemployed,  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
with  compensation  to  purchase  the  necessities  of  life. 

From  an  economic  standpoint,  it  would  maintain, 
at  all  times,  at  least  a  limited  purchasing  power, 
which  would  aid  our  industries  and  distributive 
crafts  in  weathering  serious  periods  of  unemploy¬ 
ment. 

In  our  present-day  system  of  civilization,  economic 
uncertainty  is  one  of  our  great  social  problems.  It  is 
a  hazard  for  the  individual  and  the  family,  a  hazard 
for  the  community,  which  must  supply  charity;  a 
hazard  for  industry  and  business  generally,  because  of 
the  decline  in  purchasing  power. 

We  have  been  informed  that  if  a  2  per  cent  levy 
had  been  placed  on  all  pay  rolls  in  New  York  State 
during  the  two  years  prior  to  the  depression,  that  a 
fund  of  $75,000,000  for  unemployment  insurance 
would  have  been  available — much  more  than  has 
been  spent  for  relief  purposes — in  that  State. 

If  a  similar  levy  had  been  placed  upon  the  pay 
rolls  of  the  Nation,  or  upon  those  of  our  great  in¬ 
dustrial  states,  for  years  prior  to  the  depression,  a 
reserve  running  into  the  billions  might  have  been 
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available  for  unemployment  insurance  purposes, — 
thus  preventing  in  great  part  the  distress  and  suffer¬ 
ing  of  our  millions  of  unemployed;  making  unneces¬ 
sary  great  drains  on  our  public  and  private  charities; 
and  assuring  to  all,  at  least,  some  purchasing  power 
which  would  have  aided  our  Country  in  restoring 
economic  stability. 


Unemployment  insurance  should  not  be  confused 
with  a  dole  system.  Any  unemployment  insurance 
plan,  whether  Federal  or  state,  should  be  set  up  and 
administered  on  a  businesslike  basis.  Its  beneficiar¬ 
ies  in  times  of  distress  should  not  be  regarded  as  the 
recipients  of  charity,  but  rather  as  receiving  the  pro¬ 
tection  which  their  Government,  their  employers, 
and  they  themselves  had  made  possible,  so  that  they 
can  withstand  a  serious  economic  condition  over 
which  they  have  had  no  control. 

The  proposed  plan  for  imemployment  insurance  is 
one  which  should  command  the  careful  consideration 
of  retailers.  Whatever  our  personal  views  may  be  on 
the  subject  at  this  time,  we  think  that  there  is  uni¬ 
formity  of  opinion  that  the  social  and  economic  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  past  four  years  must  never  be  experi¬ 
enced  again.  Perhaps,  unemployment  insurance  is 
one  measure  which  will  help  in  preventing  their 
repetition  to  a  marked  degree  in  depressions  of  the 
future. 

The  Revalued  Dollar 

The  revaluation  of  the  dollar  at  59.06  cents  and 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Gold  Standard  on  a 
bullion  basis  is  unquestionably  the  most  important 
action  taken  by  the  Administration  in  Washington 
since  March  4th  last. 

In  our  opinion,  it  exceds  in  importance  and  sig¬ 
nificance  the  nation-wide  banking  holiday  declared 
in  order  to  salvage  the  banking  structure  of  oui 
country  almost  a  year  ago. 

It  is  a  happening  of  utmost  importance,  because 
out  of  it  all,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  international 
stabilization  of  currencies  will  ensue. 

Stabilization  of  currencies,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  is  absolutely  essential  to  world-wide  economic 
recovery.  Neither  individuals  nor  nations  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  confidence  in  the  present  or  in  the 
future — when  confronted  with  the  problem  of  un¬ 
sound  and  unstable  money.  Hence,  because  of  the 
potential  far-reaching  effects  of  the  recent  monetary 
action  of  the  Administration  in  the  financial  marts 
of  the  world,  as  well  as  in  our  domestic  and  foreign 
trade,  its  importance  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

Of  one  thing  we  must  be  careful — the  monetary 
policy  of  our  nation  must  be  kept  out  of  politics. 
We  need  only  consider  the  effect  of  politics  on  our 


Federal  Reserve  System  which  made  possible  the  fi¬ 
nancial  coUapse  of  1929.  It  will  be  recalled  that  those 
in  charge  of  our  Government  at  that  time  were  so 
busy  in  doing  other  things  which  they  felt  were  more 
important,  that  they  failed  to  observe  and  heed  the 
warnings  of  unhealthy  conditions  which  were  already 
appearing  on  the  horizon. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  at  this  time  whether  control 
of  the  monetary  policy  of  our  country  should  be 
vested  for  any  great  length  of  time  in  the  Executive 
branch  of  our  Government.  Due  to  the  need  for 
timely  action,  this  was  made  desirable  and  necessary 
under  the  present  emergency. 

Perhaps  in  the  future,  and  even  before  the  emer¬ 
gency  has  run  its  course,  a  non-partisan  Monetary 
Authority  or  Court  should  be  established — one  hav¬ 
ing  dignity,  prestige  and  independence  such  as  is  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Surely  the  monetary  future  of  our  nation  and  its 
relation  to  the  other  monetary  systems  of  the  world 
is  important  enough  to  command  every  safeguard 
with  which  it  can  be  protected. 

At  any  event — it  must  be  kept  out  of  politics. 

Retailing  Acquitted 

On  January  9th  and  10th  last,  the  National  Recov¬ 
ery  Administration  conducted  a  Public  Hearing  in 
Washington  on  the  subject  of  Price  Changes,  which 
have  occurred  since  the  National  Industrial  Recov¬ 
ery  Act  became  effective. 

The  purpose  of  this  Hearing  was  to  bring  to  light 
aU  the  information  available  in  respect  to  the  reas¬ 
onableness  or  unfairness  of  price  increases  and  the 
effect  of  codes  upon  the  pricing  practices  of  various 
industries. 

Your  Association  was  represented  —  prepared  to 
defend  its  Craft  and  to  aid  individual  retailers,  if 
any  unjustified  complaints  had  been  lodged  against 
them. 

We  are  happy  to  say,  however,  that  this  Hearing 
failed  to  bring  forth  a  single  charge  of  unreasonable 
or  unjustified  price  increases  against  retail  merchants. 

We  expected  that  such  would  be  the  case,  and  we 
are  proud  that  our  expectations  were  correct. 

«  «  »  «  * 

Out  of  this  Hearing  much  good  is  certain  to  follow. 
It  developed  factual  information  which  will  be  of 
value  in  determining  the  equity  and  practicability  of 
manufacturers’  code  provisions  governing  prices 
which  are  already  in  effect  or  may  be  proposed  in 
codes  yet  to  be  adopted. 

We  believe  the  Hearing  disclosed  the  dangers  of 
“Open  Price  Lists”  and  of  price  fixing  provisions  in 
codes — both  of  which  practices  have  at  all  times  been 
vigorously  condemned  by  your  Association. 

Undoubtedly,  the  following  Order,  issued  by 
General  Hugh  S.  Johnson  on  January  27th  last,  was 
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prompted  by  the  information  which  this  Hearing  them  at  this  time.  In  the  main,  they  are  in  the 
brought  to  light: —  interests  of  the  consuming  public  and  our  distributive 

“Pending  completion  of  a  study  of  open  crafts. 


price  associations  now  being  made  as  a  result 
of  the  price  change  hearing,  no  further  pro¬ 
visions  which  prescribe  a  waiting  period 
before  the  prices  filed  become  effective  will 
be  approved  in  codes.  Therefore,  where  such 
provisions  are  included  in  proposed  codes 
not  yet  approved,  they  shall  be  stayed  in  the 
Executive  or  Administrator’s  Order  of  ap¬ 
proval  for  sixty  days  or  pending  completion 
of  the  aforesaid  study. 

“This  Order  is  not  intended  to  prohibit 
or  stay  provisions  for  open  price  associations 
which  provide  that  revised  prices  shall  be¬ 
come  effective  immediately  upon  filing.” 


Of  course,  we  are  happy  and  proud  that  Retailing 
was  given  “a  clean  bill  of  health”  at  this  Hearing; 
but  more  important  even  than  this — ^we  are  pleased 
that  the  Hearing  focused  attention  on  the  dangers 
of  practices  which  inevitably  lead  to  price  fixing  and 
constitute  a  grave  danger  to  our  Retail  Craft  and  our 
consuming  public. 

Just  as  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  is  going  to 
press,  a  Report,  prepared  by  A.  D.  Whiteside,  Divi¬ 
sion  Administrator  of  the  National  Recovery  Admin¬ 
istration,  has  been  issued.  This  Report  admits  that 
many  of  the  dangers  which  your  Association  has 
constantly  pointed  out  as  likely  to  result  in  price  fix¬ 
ing,  inordinate  price  increases,  and  unjustified  mon¬ 
opolies,  are  now  being  recognized  in  Washington. 

In  this  Report,  Administrator  Whiteside  makes  the 
following  proposals: — ~ 

1.  The  temporary  deletion  of  the  “waiting 
period”  from  the  open-price  provisions  of 
a  majority  of  the  codes  which  have  them. 

2.  The  restoration  of  such  discounts  within 
limits. 

3.  A  careful  check  on  price  increases  re¬ 
sulting  not  from  code  provisions  but  from 
the  “intimacies”  established  through  the 
code  relationships, 

4.  Reconsideration  of  “customer  classifica- 
cations,”  by  which  discounts  are  prohib¬ 
ited  to  certain  classes  of  large  purchasers, 

___  but  permitted  to  others. 

5.  Review  of  prohibitions  limiting  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  seconds  and  inferior  grades. 

6.  Re-examination  of  code  provisions  defin¬ 
ing  costs  and  prohibiting  selling  below 
cost. 

These  proposals  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  keeping 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  and  it  is  indeed  a  source  of  satis¬ 
faction  to  those  who  have  labored  in  their  behalf, 
that  Administrator  Whiteside  has  seen  fit  to  advance 
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We  Must  Continue  Our  Opposition  to  the 
Price  Differential  Provision  of  the 
Wholesale  Code 

The  Code  of  Fair  Competition  of  the  Wholesale 
or  Distributive  Trade  has  been  approved,  and  became 
effective  on  January  22nd  last. 

\51This  approved  Code  contains  a  provision  to  the 
effect  that  manufacturers,  importers,  mills,  or  other 
primary  sellers  distributing  to  several  classes  of  buy¬ 
ers — such  as  wholesalers,  retailers,  and  consumers — 
shall  establish,  with  the  approval  of  the  Administra¬ 
tor,  price  differentials  for  their  different  classes  of 
buyers. 

This  provision  is  decidedly  contrary  to  the  interests 
of  the  consuming  public.  It  will  result  in  unneces¬ 
sarily  higher  retail  prices — at  a  time  when  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  keep  price  increases  within 
reasonable  limits — because  it  wiU  compel  retailers, 
buying  directly  from  manufacturers,  miUs,  or  other 
primary  sources,  to  pay  more  for  their  merchandise 
without  any  economic  or  social  justification. 

\  It  affects  adversely  the  smaU  independent  retailer, 
as  well  as  our  large  retail  units  and  groups.  For 
retailers — small  and  large — in  ever  increasing  num¬ 
bers  have  been  buying  goods  directly  from  producers 
and  passing  savings  resulting  therefrom  on  to  their 
retail  customers. 

\j  We  have  consistently  objected  to  aU  attempts  to 
set  up  arbitrary  classifications  of  customers  within  the 
provisions  of  Codes  of  Fair  Competition.  We  have 
always  contended  that  the  type  and  quantity  of  buy¬ 
ing  should  determine  the  conditions  and  terms  of 
'Sale,  rather  than  arbitrary  groupings. 

^  We  deplore  tbe  opportunity  which  this  provision 
permits  to  wholesalers  to  dictate  the  relationships 
between  manufacturers  and  retailers;  and  we  are 
fearful  that  monopolistic  methods  of  distribution  are 
likely  to  result  therefrom. 


Your  Association  spared  no  effort  in  opposing  this 
price  differential  provision  in  the  Wholesale  Code, 
because  we  felt  that  the  interests  of  consumers,  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  retailers — small  and  large — were  at 
stake.  We  succeeded  in  having  the  provision  changed 
substantially,  but  believe  it  is  still  unsatisfactory. 

Apparently,  the  Administration  believed  the  re¬ 
vised  provision  was  at  least  worthy  of  trial.  At  any 
rate,  it  has  been  made  effective. 

Your  Association  will,  however,  continue  its  vig¬ 
orous  opposition  to  this  provision  and  wiU  make  every 
effort  to  have  this  Code  amended  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  Sound  business  and  sound  economics 
demand  it. 
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The  Label  of  the  Dress  Code  Authority 

On  and  after  January  15th  last,  all  women’s,  misses’ 
and  juniors’  dresses  manufactured  under  the  Dress 
Code  Authority  are  required  to  he  labeled  hy  the  pro¬ 
ducers  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Code  of  that  industry.  It  is  the  duty  of  retailers  to 
see  that  all  dresses  purchased  after  that  date  hear  the 
official  label  of  the  Dress  Code  Authority.  This  is 
also  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Retail 
Code  and  should  be  complied  with  by  all  retail 
vendors  of  dresses. 

The  retailer,  however,  is  not  obligated  to  buy  and 
attach  labels  to  garments  in  stock,  or  in  transit,  on 
that  date.  He  may,  if  he  chooses  to  have  his  dress 
stock  uniformly  labeled,  purchase  these  labels  and 
attach  them  to  merchandise  previously  on  hand. 

The  impression  has  been  created,  however,  that  the 
labeling  of  retail  stocks  on  hand  or  in  transit  on 
January  15th  is  obligatory.  This  is  indeed  unfortu¬ 
nate.  It  is  not  correct.  It  is  due  to  the  desire  of  the 
Dress  Code  Authority  to  prevent  manufacturers  from 
making  garments  under  other  than  N.  R.  A.  condi¬ 
tions  and  selling  them  on  and  after  that  date.  But 
the  burden  of  policing  the  Dress  Manufacturing 
business  should  not  be  placed  on  the  retailer. 

Retailers,  we  are  certain,  want  to  comply  with  the 
labeling  provision  of  the  Dress  Manufacturers’  Code. 
We  believe  that  if  the  Dress  Code  Authority  will 
clearly  state  their  objectives  and  solicit  reasonable 
and  practical  cooperation  from  the  retailers,  they 
will  get  it.  This  Association  and  its  members 
are  enthusiastically  for  the  Recovery  Program.  The 
Dress  Code  Authority  might  offer  labels  at  a  nominal 
price  to  retailers  who  desire  to  use  them.  Retailers 
might  cooperate  by  using  their  own  labels  or  a  rubber 
stamp  statement  on  the  price  tag  to  indicate  to  cus¬ 
tomers  that  the  garment  was  manufactured  or  ordered 
prior  to  the  effective  date  for  the  official  Dress  Code 
labeling  provision. 

The  label  of  the  Dress  Code  Authority  is  to  be  used 
on  all  dresses  ordered  or  manufactured  subsequent  to 
January  15th  except  those  commonly  known  as  house 
dresses,  or  infants’  and  children’s  dresses,  which  are 
manufactured  under  different  codes. 

Retailers  who  are  in  doubt  regarding  the  labeling 
of  dresses,  or  other  lines  of  merchandise  in  conform¬ 
ity  with  the  Codes  of  the  National  Recovery  Admin¬ 
istration,  should  consult  the  National  Association  for 
advice  and  information. 

National  Associations  Are  Authorized  to 
'  Initiate  Local  Retail  Code  Authorities 

On  January  19th  last,  the  foUowing  Resolution  was 
approved  by  the  National  Recovery  Administration 
in  Washington: — 

**That  the  National  Retail  Code  Authority 
announce  to  the  National  Recovery  Admin¬ 


istration  that  as  the  date  of  January  1,  1934, 
for  the  establishing  of  Local  Retail  Code 
Authorities  is  past,  the  National  Retail  Code 
Authority  in  fulfillment  of  Article  X,  Sec¬ 
tion  2(e),  proposes  to  take  the  following 
action: — 

“To  have  the  nine  constituent  Associations 
name  local  Retailers  who  shall  act  as  the 
Preliminary  Organization  Committee  to  set 
up  the  Local  Retail  Code  Authorities  in  any 
community  where  said  organization  is  re¬ 
quired  and  has  not  as  yet  been  established. 

“And  that  organization  shall  be  performed 
in  accordance  with  Supplementary  Bulletin 
‘Organization  and  Operation  of  Local  Retail 
Code  Authorities.’  ” 

This  Resolution,  approved  by  the  Administration, 
authorizes  the  nine  National  Retail  Associations  sig¬ 
natory  to  the  Retail  Code  to  take  steps  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Local  Retail  Code  Authorities  in  natural 
trading  areas  of  over  2500  population  which  are  not 
affiliated  with  the  Local  Code  Authority  of  an 
adjacent  larger  trading  center. 

In  some  instances,  the  action  authorized  by  this 
Resolution  may  have  to  be  resorted  to;  but  we  still 
believe  that,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  the  local 
merchants  themselves  will  take  the  initiative  in 
setting  up  their  own  Local  Code  Authorities. 

Your  Association  has  urged  the  members  of  our 
Craft  to  lead  the  way  in  establishing  the  necessary 
local  machinery  for  the  administration  and  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  Retail  Code.  We  have  pointed  out  to 
members  that  unless  the  Retail  Code  is  carefully 
carried  out  in  each  community,  there  is  an  ever¬ 
growing  danger  of  the  Code' Authorities  of  related 
industries  and  trades  making  their  effects  felt  on 
retail  operations.  We  have  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
members  and  Retail  Secretaries  all  the  information 
available  for  the  organization  and  functioning  of 
these  local  groups.  We  shall  still  be  pleased  to  render 
whatever  help  we  can  in  aiding  members  to  get  this 
important  work  under  way.  The  deadline  was  passed 
on  January  1st  last,  and  it  is  questionable  how  much 
longer  the  Administration  will  display  patience  with 
those  cities  and  towns  which  are  not  as  yet  cooperat¬ 
ing  to  the  fullest  in  the  administration  of  the  Code. 

After  all,  the  Codes  of  Fair  Competition  of  the 
National  Recovery  Administration  will  be  effective 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  lived  up  to  and 
enforced.  In  the  case  of  the  Retail  Code,  its  admin¬ 
istration  and  enforcement  must  logically  be  vested  in 
Local  Retail  Code  Authorities.  No  national  group  or 
body  can  be  expected  to  be  familiar  with  local  con¬ 
ditions  in  every  local  trading  area  throughout  the 
country. 

Retailers  have  much  to  gain  through  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Local  Retail  Code  Authority  in  their  city 
or  town;  and  nothing  to  lose. 

If  your  community  has  not  as  yet  complied  with 
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this  provision  of  the  Code,  we  urge  you  to  get  busy 
at  oncp. 

If  the  Retail  Code  through  lack  of  local  coopera¬ 
tion  should  fail — who  knows  what  may  be  in  store 
for  us? 

Manufacturers^  Codes  Demand  Constant 
Vigilance 

Since  the  early  days  of  last  July,  your  Association 
has  been  constantly  “on  the  job”  protecting  retailers 
from  unfair  and  unwarranted  provisions  in  the  codes 
of  manufacturers,  which  would  alter  or  abolish  well 
established  trade  practices. 

Month  after  month  in  the  pages  of  The  Bulletin, 
and  through  the  medium  of  special  bulletins,  we 
have  endeavored  to  keep  members  informed  regard¬ 
ing  the  results  of  these  efforts  in  their  behalf. 

Strange  as  it  seems,  some  of  the  most  important  and 
eflfective  work  of  the  Staffs — engaged  in  this  activity 
— of  our  New  York  and  Washington  Offices  never 
comes  to  the  attention  of  members. 

Day  after  day  these  men  are  engaged  in  analyzing 
codes;  writing  briefs;  attending  hearings;  participat¬ 
ing  in  committee  meetings;  engaged  in  conferences 
with  representatives  of  industries  or  the  Adminis¬ 
tration. — all  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  your  inter¬ 
ests  and  making  the  views  of  retailers  known.  Much 
of  this  work  is  preventive  in  character,  and  many- 
unreasonable  demands  by  industrial  groups  are 
thwarted  even  before  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
receiving  serious  consideration. 

The  real  work  in  the  drafting  of  codes  does  not 
take  place  at  Public  Hearings.  These  are  devoted 
largely  to  listening  to  the  testimony  of  interested 
parties  as  to  the  needs  of  an  industry.  The  real  work 
in  code  drafting  takes  place  either  prior  or  subse¬ 
quent  to  these  Hearings.  On  such  occasions,  smaller 
conference  groups  can  do  more  in  righting  proposed 
wrongs,  and  in  preventing  the  ultimate  adoption  of 
unfair  and  unwarranted  provisions — than  can  possi¬ 
bly  be  accomplished  during  the  days  of  official 
hearings. 

The  success  of  the  preventive  work  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  doing  on  Codes  has  undoubtedly  been  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  more  spectacular  cases  where  it 
was  impossible  to  obtain  the  wanted  results.  There 
are  so  many  instances  of  good  results  quietly  accom¬ 
plished  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  great  savings 
to  retailers  accomplished  without  any  fuss  should  be 
overlooked  in  the  furor  over  those  in  which  we  have 
not  been  successful. 

Typical  of  the  type  of  accomplishment  is  a  result 
just  obtained  in  prevailing  upon  the  framers  of  the 
Men’s  Neckwear  Code  that  their  terms  should  be 
7/10  e.o  .m.  on  all  merchandise  instead  of  their  orig¬ 
inal  plan  to  give  2  per  cent  on  odd  lots  and  special 
purchases.  Negotiations  conducted  by  Colonel  P.  J. 
Reilly  of  the  Walter  Rothschild  Committee  brought 
this  successful  result. 


Lead  pencils  may  seem  like  a  minor  thing  to  re¬ 
tailers  and  yet  our  opposition  was  alone  against  a 
code  which  they  proposed  which  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  manufacture  and  sale  in  the  United  States 
of  any  pencil  for  retail  for  less  than  five  cents. 

The  Blouse  and  Skirt  Code  as  originally  planned 
was  full  of  restrictive  measures  offensive  to  retailers. 
Conferences  resulted  in  making  this  code  compara¬ 
tively  unobjectionable. 

The  Carpet  and  Rug  Code  was  fought  over  for 
months  and  it  was  the  opposition  of  the  retailers 
only  that  prevented  this  code  being  adopted  with 
price  fixing  provisions,  restrictions  on  returns,  lim¬ 
ited  quality  specifications,  elimination  of  rebates  and 
discriminatory  provisions.  At  the  last  moment  just 
before  this  code  was  signed,  Irving  C.  Fox,  of  our 
Washington  staff,  secured  an  indefinite  stay  on  an 
objectionable  section  of  this  Code  which  would  have 
based  allowances  to  buying  groups  on  the  amounts 
delivered  to  an  individual  store. 

In  a  dozen  Codes  where  encroachments  on  the 
operation  of  the  Retail  Code  were  proposed  in  orig¬ 
inal  drafts,  your  Washington  representative  succeeded 
in  having  definitions  rewritten  before  or  after  the 
public  hearing  on  the  Code  so  that  the  control  of 
the  Retail  Code  was  not  impaired  in  these  cases. 

These  are  but  isolated  examples  of  literally  hun¬ 
dreds  of  cases  in  which  things  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  without  publicity  with  results  that  mean 
savings  of  many  millions  to  retailers. 

The  efforts  of  your  Association  have  also  been  most 
effective  in  preventing  price  fixing  provisions  in 
codes.  At  this  time  the  Administration  is  making  a 
careful  study  of  open  price  lists,  and  other  price  fix¬ 
ing  methods,  and  is  exercising  extreme  caution  re¬ 
garding  all  code  provisions  which  have  a  tendency  to 
fix  prices. 

Unquestionably,  the  constant  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  representatives  of  your  Association  to 
everything  savoring  of  price  fixing,  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  consumers  and  retailers,  has  had  its 
effect. 

»  «  «  «  * 

Sometime  in  March,  a  conference  will  be  held  in 
Washington  of  representatives  of  all  Code  Authori¬ 
ties.  It  is  our  understanding  that  the  purpose  of  this 
conference  is  to  consider  such  problems  as  the  effects 
of  approved  codes  on  related  industries  and  trades; 
the  over-lapping  of  code  provisions;  problems  aris¬ 
ing  regarding  the  administration  and  enforcement  of 
codes;  unwarranted  burdens  which  codes  may  be 
causing  their  own  industries  or  other  industries 
affected  by  them, — or  in  brief,  a  complete  review  as 
to  how  approved  codes  have  been  working  out  to 
date. 

Your  Association  will  be  represented  at  this  con¬ 
ference,  which  is  likely  to  last  several  days.  This  will 
be  another  important  occasion  when  your  representa¬ 
tives  must  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
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further  protect  your  interests  and  to  correct  practices  typewritten  copy  of  such  form,  firmly  attached  to  the 


which  have  crept  into  codes,  from  which  Retailing 
is  suffering. 

*  *  •  •  • 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  which  the  codes  of 
industry  have  imposed  upon  your  Association  are 
enormous  and  important.  They  require  constant  vigi* 
lance,  sound  judgment,  and  decisive  action  on  the 
part  of  your  representatives.  But  it  is  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  know  that  results  are  being  achieved 
and  that  your  Association  has  this  great  opportunity 
of  serving  not  only  its  members,  but  Retailing  in 
generaL 


At  this  time  it  is  fitting  that  a  word  of  commenda¬ 
tion  be  given  to  Walter  N.  Rothschild,  Vice  President 
of  Abraham  &  Straus,  and  Chairman  of  the  Retailers* 
Protective  Committee  of  your  Association;  to  Colonel 
P.  J.  ReiUy,  Director,  Associated  Merchandising  Cor¬ 
poration,  whose  services  have  been  contributed  by  that 
Organization  in  furthering  the  work  of  this  Commit¬ 
tee;  to  Irving  C.  Fox  and  Sol  Abbott  of  our  Wash¬ 
ington  Office,  and  to  David  H.  Biddle  of  our  New 
York  Staff,  for  the  constructive  and  effective  work 
which  they  have  been  doing  for  the  protection  of 
Retailing.  Their  untiring  efforts  daily  in  your  behaff 
are  producing  results — ^which,  in  many,  many  in¬ 
stances  never  come  directly  to  the  attention  of 
members. 

Treasury  Decision  Affecting  Income  Tax 
Returns 

Treasury  Decision  4416,  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  on  January  15th  last,  provides  that 
every  income  tax  return  for  the  calendar  year  1933, 
and  succeeding  taxable  periods,  shall  contain  a  state¬ 
ment  by  the  tax  payer  showing  (1)  whether  or  not 
any  person  or  persons  were  employed  either  to  pre¬ 
pare  or  to  advise  in  the  preparation  of  the  return; 
(2)  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  or  persons 
so  employed  (if  any),  and  the  extent  to  which  assist¬ 
ance  or  advice  was  received. 

If  the  tax  payer  merely  receives  advice  in  the 
preparation  of  his  return,  a  statement  showing  the 
name  and  address  of  the  adviser  and  the  items  in 
respect  to  which  advice  was  received  will  be 
sufficient. 

If  the  return  was  actually  prepared  by  other  than 
the  tax  payer,  then  there  must  be  attached  a  state¬ 
ment,  sworn  to  by  such  person  or  persons,  affirming 
that  they  prepared  the  return;  that  the  information 
•correctly  and  truly  represents  the  information  fur¬ 
nished  or  discovered  by  them  during  the  course  of 
preparation  of  the  return;  and  that  such  information 
is  true  to  the  best  of  their  information  and  belief. 

In  the  latter  case,  printed  forms  may  be  secured 
from  the  local  CoUectors  of  Internal  Revenue,  or  a 


return,  will  be  acceptable. 

Members  should  bear  this  new  requirement  in  mind 
in  filing  income  tax  returns  in  the  future. 

Hosiery  Returns 

Members  have  brought  to  our  attention  that  some 
hosiery  manufacturers  are  refusing  to  accept  returns 
of  hosiery  which  evidence  mill  imperfections  after 
they  have  been  worn  by  the  customer. 

These  manufacturers  base  their  refusal  upon  a 
temporary  code  ruling,  to  the  effect  that  worn  mer¬ 
chandise  may  not  be  returned,  even  though  it  be 
defective. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Hosiery  Code  Authority  on 
October  19th  last,  it  was  recognized  that  there  are 
occasions  when  manufacturing  defects  become  evi¬ 
dent  only  after  wearing,  and  the  official  rulings 
which  have  gone  out  to  all  manufacturers  do  not 
include  the  statement  that  worn  goods  showing  manu¬ 
facturing  defects  may  not  be  taken  back  by  the 
manufacturers. 

Hence,  members  should  bear  in  mind  that  worn 
hosiery,  developing  manufacturing  defects  can  be 
returned,  and  should  be  accepted  by  hosiery  manu¬ 
facturers  under  their  Code. 

A  Federal  Board  of  Consumer  Standards 

The  Committee  on  Consumer  Standards  of  the 
Consumers’  Advisory  Board  of  the  National  Recovery 
Administration,  has  recently  proposed  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Federal  Board  of  Consumer  Standards. 

The  proposed  Board  would  have  two  primary  ob¬ 
jectives;  first,  to  determine  what  the  use-needs  of  the 
American  consumer  are;  and  secondly,  to  establish 
grades  and  standards  for  aU  consumer  products. 

In  achieving  these  objectives,  the  Board  would  in¬ 
clude  among  its  functions  the  following: — 

1.  To  coordinate  and  make  available,  in  a 
form  suitable  for  consumers,  the  work  of 
existing  standardizing  agencies. 

2.  To  determine  where  new  research  is  most 
needed. 

3.  To  designate,  after  consultation  with  con¬ 
sumers  and  industries,  what  qualities  are 
to  be  considered  in  testing  a  given  com¬ 
modity. 

4.  To  arrange  with  Federal  and  other  lab¬ 
oratories  for  necessary  tests. 

5.  To  draw  up  and  promulgate  standards 
based  on  the  result  of  such  tests. 

The  personnel  of  the  Board  would  consist  of  spec¬ 
ialists,  expert  in  the  foUowing  commodity  fields: — 

Clothing  and  other  textiles 

Furniture 

Kitchen  utensils  and  chinaware 

Toilet  articles,  cleansing  and  polishing  materials 
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Fuel,  plumbing  and  heating  equipment,  stoves, 

and  automobile  equipment 
Food,  beverages,  drugs 
Leather,  rubber,  paints 

Radio,  electrical  equipment,  and  miscellaneous 

lines 

Working  with  this  technical  staff  in  an  advisory 
capacity,  would  be  an  Interdepartmental  Committee, 
consisting  of  representatives  of — 

The  Bureau  of  Standards 
The  Federal  Specifications  Board 
The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
The  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
The  Bureau  of  Mines 

The  Consumers’  Advisory  Board  of  the  N.  R.  A. 

The  Consumers’  Council  of  the  A.  A.  A. 

•  •  *  •  * 

AlThe  plan  further  advocates  that  this  proposed 
Board  would  devote  itself  to  the  establishment  of 
fair  practices  in  quality  competition,  thereby  going 
a  step  further  than  industrial  codes,  which  concern 
themselves  chiefly  with  fair  practices  of  price  com¬ 
petition.  It  is  understood  that  fair  practices  of  qual¬ 
ity  competition  is  a  matter  which  greatly  interests 
the  Labor  Advisory  Board  of  the  National  Recovery 
Administration,  and  hence  the  project  is  most  likely 
to  have  the  endorsement  of  that  Croup,  as  well  as 

of  the  National  Emergency  Council. 

•  •  «  •  * 

^  A  preliminary  examination  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  proposal,  present  the  following 
considerations. 

Among  the  advantages  may  be  pointed  out: — 

1.  The  economic  soundness  of  the  move 
towards  standardization. 

2.  The  consumer  will  be  enabled  to  pur¬ 
chase  goods  by  grades. 

3.  The  consumer  will  be  made  to  realize 
that  she  is  getting  her  money’s  worth — 
just  what  she  pays  for — no  more,  no  less. 

4.  For  the  preceding  reason,  the  amount  of 
returned  goods  in  retail  stores  may  be 
materially  reduced. 

5.  The  consumer  will  be  the  judge  of  what 
she  wants  to  buy;  she  will  he  informed 
quickly  and  precisely  about  commodities 
most  suitable  to  her  needs. 

Among  the  disadvantages  of  such  a  plan,  may  be 
numerated  the  following: 

1.  There  are  many  goods  on  the  market 
today  that  would  exceed  the  standards 
set  by  the  Board  for  Grade  A  commodi¬ 
ties.  This  would  tend  either  to  lower 
present  high  standards  down  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  Grade  A  level,  or  else  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  Grade  A  goods  would  be  able 


at  all  times  to  undersell  a  competitor 
who  makes  a  superior  line. 

2.  Consumer  standards  could  not  measure 
with  fairness  the  degree  of  quality  and 
workmanship  in  certain  classes  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  For  example,  we  have  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent  ranges  of  quality  and 
workmanship  in  machine-made  and  hand¬ 
made  commodities. 

3.  Certain  types  of  merchandise  give  less 
service  and  wearability,  even  though  of 
higher  quality  and  price.  For  example, 
an  expensive  pair  of  sheer  sUk  hosiery 
will  not  yield  the  same  degree  of  wear- 
ability  as  a  less  expensive  pair  of  ser¬ 
vice  hose. 

4.  There  is  always  the  danger  that  standard¬ 
ization,  through  reducing  the  number  of 
brands  or  kinds  of  an  article  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  will  curtail  production,  and 
hence  cause  unemployment. 

5.  Advertising  revenues  of  newspapers  and 
magazines  may  suffer. 

6.  Consumer  standards  are  apt  to  lack  uni¬ 
formity,  because  of  quality  differences 
from  time  to  time, — for  example,  in  the 
case  of  fruit  crops. 

«  «  «  «  * 

Unquestionably,  this  proposal  to  establish  a  Fed¬ 
eral  Board  of  Consumer  Standards  is  one  which  will 
command  the  attention  of  our  industries  and  mark-' 
eting  crafts.  Its  approval  would  have  far-reaching 
effects  upon  almost  every  article  of  merchandise  in 
daily  use  and  consumption.  As  we  have  endeavored 
to  point  out,  it  would  have  certain  very  definite  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  at  the  same  time  might  lead  to  certain 
definite  limitations.  It  is  a  project  which  involves  the 
interests  of  the  consumer,  labor,  industry  and  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  should  be  made  the  subject  of  careful 
study  and  planning  before  becoming  effective. 

»  *  *  «  « 

The  present  interest  of  the  National  Recovery  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  quality  consumer  standards  will  recall 
to  members  the  active  part  played  by  P.  A.  O’Connell, 
when  President  of  your  Association,  in  making  the 
industries  of  our  Nation  quality  conscious.  A  nation¬ 
wide  campaign,  organized  and  conducted  by  Mr. 
O’ConneU  and  his  colleagues  at  that  time  was  an 
important  factor  in  stemming  the  output  of  shoddy, 
poorly  made  merchandise  in  the  markets  of  our 
Country. 

Unquestionably,  this  effort  of  your  Association 
played  an  important  part  in  bringing  about  improved 
quality  and  workmanship  in  merchandise,  which  has 
been  noticeable  during  the  past  year. 

•  •  *  •  • 

Your  Association  has  always  stood  for  quality 
merchandise.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in 
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1928  it  established,  and  still  maintains,  a  Testing 
Laboratory  for  the  use  of  its  members,  as  well  as  for 
the  service  of  manufacturers  whose  goods  they  sell. 
For  almost  six  years,  our  Laboratory  has  devoted 
itself  to  the  scientific  testing  of  merchandise,  and 
the  establishment  of  standards,  chiefly  in  the  field  of 
textiles.  It  has  placed  its  facilities  at  the  service  of 
retailers  and  manufacturers  alike,  who  were  solicit¬ 
ous  of  producing  quality  goods  for  public  con¬ 
sumption. 

We  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  your  Asso¬ 
ciation,  through  the  Quality  Movement  which  it 
conducted  in  1932,  and  through  the  facilities  of  its 
Laboratory,  has  been  an  outstanding  influence  in  pro¬ 
moting  quality  merchandise. 

Another  Fiscal  Year 

On  March  1st,  your  Association  enters  upon  a  new 
fiscal  year. 

To  us  this  means  far  more  than  an  accounting  set¬ 
up — it  means  the  adoption  of  a  Work  Program,  and 
a  review  of  our  service  facilities  in  keeping  with  the 
present  day  problems  and  needs  of  members. 

At  this  time  of  year,  we  cannot  point  out  too  forci¬ 
bly  that  this  Association  belongs  to  its  members. 

Its  very  purpose  of  existence  is  solely  one  of  ser¬ 
vice.  It  is  its  duty  and  responsibility  to  protect  its 
members;  to  study  and  to  advise  on  important  econ¬ 
omic,  legislative  and  social  problems  affecting  their 
interests;  and  through  practical  and  intelligent  re¬ 
search,  to  enable  them  to  serve  more  effectively  and 
economically  the  American  people. 

We  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  successful 
accomplishments  of  these  objectives  in  the  past  have 
been  responsible  for  the  outstanding  place  which 
your  Organization  has  always  held  in  the  field  of 
Trade  Associations. 

One  of  the  cardinal  motives  which  underlies  the 
undertaking  of  every  activity  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  not  only  at  the  beginning  of 
its  fiscal  year,  but  at  all  times,  is — does  it  meet  the 
needs  and  interests  of  our  members?  If  it  does,  then 
it  must  be  done. 

Past  experience  shows  that  any  project  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  meeting  this  acid  test,  can  be  carried  out  to 
successful  completion.  We  may  be  confronted  with 
budgetary  limitations,  due  to  the  failure  of  member¬ 
ship  dues  to  finance  adequately  our  work,  but  we  do 
not  permit  this  to  serve  as  an  insurmountable  barrier 
when  things  have  to  be  done  in  your  behalf.  We 
devise,  and  we  develop  new  sources  of  income  which 
make  them  possible.  In  fact,  during  the  past  few 
years  much  of  our  effort  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  such  supplementary  income. 

By  way  of  illustration,  may  we  point  to  our  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  year  just  past?  In  preparing  the 
budget  for  that  year,  no  one  could  have  foreseen  the 
enactment  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act, 


and  the  duties  and  responsibilities  that  it  would  place 
upon  our  Organization.  Last  March  we  prepared,  and 
asked  approval  for  a  constructive  Work  Program  in 
keeping  with  the  times,  and  for  a  budget  which  would 
make  its  accomplishment  possible.  W’e  faced  the 
year  with  confidence  that  the  splendid  record  of 
successful  achievement  of  the  past  would  continue  to 
hold  the  interest  and  support  of  our  members. 

It  did. 

We  are  happy  and  proud  to  say  that  your  Associa¬ 
tion  came  through  the  year  1933  just  as  sound  and 
able  as  it  weathered  the  preceding  years  1932,  1931 
and  1930. 

When  the  duties  imposed  upon  it  by  the  National 
Recovery  Administration  presented  extraordinary 
and  unforeseen  responsibilities  and  expenses — we  did 
not  despair — we  only  knew  that  a  task  had  to  be 
done,  and  we  had  to  find  the  way  to  do  it. 

Perhaps  the  National  Recovery  Administration  has 
placed  no  greater  burden  on  any  National  Associa¬ 
tion  than  it  has  on  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association.  Many  associations  were  able  to  take  care 
of  the  financial  burden  through  a  great  increase  in 
membership.  The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation,  however,  always  had,  and  retained  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  great  majority  of  business  coming  within 
its  field  of  activity. 

Not  alone  were  we  called  upon  to  play  a  leading 
role  in  preparing  a  Code  which  would  be  fair  and 
equitable  to  all  the  major  divisions  of  Retailing,  but 
it  became  necessary  to  safeguard  your  interests  in 
the  codes  of  hundreds  of  industries  whose  products 
you  sell.  Surely  a  tremendous  undertaking  when  one 
considers  the  importance  and  scope  of  our  National 
Recovery  Program. 

What  we  have  done  in  1933,  we  shall  do  again  in 
1934. 

The  dominating  thought  in  the  minds  of  every 
Group,  every  Committee,  and  every  Staff  Member  in 
the  preparation  of  the  coming  Work  Program  for 
submission  to  your  Board  of  Directors  will  be — is  the 
project  or  activity  of  prime  importance  and  necessary 
value  to  our  members? 

If  it  is,  it  must  be  done. 

With  your  loyal  cooperation — we  shall  find  the 
way. 

«  «  «  «  » 

In  reviewing  the  activities  and  service  facilities  of 
your  Association  for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  we  shall 
have  the  advice  and  guidance  of  Dr.  B.  M.  Rastall,  a 
well-known  authority  on  Business  Organization. 

About  14  years  ago,  many  members  will  recall  that 
Dr.  Rastall  drew  up  a  plan  for  the  organization  and 
future  development  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association. 

It  so  happens  that  he  is  available  in  New'  \ork 
at  this  time,  and  has  consented  to  review  the  progress 
made  by  the  Association,  and  to  give  his  recom¬ 
mendations  as  to  how  the  Organization  can  continue 
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to  function  with  maximum  benefits  to  its  members. 

We  are  indeed  fortunate  in  having  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  Dr.  Rastall  at  this  time.  We  are  certain 
that  our  members  and  the  Headquarters  Staff  will 
benefit  from  his  efforts. 

Honorary  Membership  Conferred  on  Lew 
Hahn  and  Fred  E.  Eastman 

By  unanimous  vote  of  your  Board  of  Directors, 
Honorary  Membership  in  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  has  been  conferred  upon  Lew 
Hahn  and  Fred  E.  Eastman. 

Both  the  recipients  of  this  honor  are  indeed  worthy 
of  the  recognition  of  their  National  Association. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Hahn  as  President  during  the  past 
year  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  members  and  need 
not  be  reviewed  in  this  Editorial. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Eastman,  for  over  two  decades, 
in  serving  his  National  Association  is  also  well  known 
to  members.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Association, 
few  merchants  contributed  more  generously  of  their 
time,  effort,  and  support  in  developing  an  Organiza¬ 
tion  worthy  of  the  Craft  than  did  Fred  E.  Eastman. 
As  a  Director  and  as  Vice  President  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  a  member  of  some  of  its  most  import¬ 
ant  committees — he  has  contributed  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  science  of  Retailing. 

We  are  indeed  proud  to  have  Lew  Hahn  and  Fred 
E.  Eastman  take  their  places  along  with  Carlos  B. 
Clark  of  Detroit,  as  Honorary  Members  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

The  Craft  Is  Indebted  to  Lew  Hdin 

At  the  Twenty-Third  Annual  Convention  of  your 
National  Association,  Law  Hahn  completed  his  term 
of  office  as  President. 

Perhaps  no  President,  from  the  very  beginning  of 
the  Organization,  was  called  upon  to  lead  our  Craft 
during  a  more  trying  and  important  period  than 
during  the  months  of  his  administration. 

He  assumed  the  office  of  President  in  January  1933 
— at  a  time  when  the  economic  outlook  of  our 
Nation,  to  many,  was  that  of  hopeless  despair. 

During  the  early  weeks  of  his  administration,  our 
Country  was  passing  through  the  throes  of  a  financial 
crisis,  which  resulted  in  the  closing  of  the  banks  of 
our  Nation  on  March  4th  last. 

Shortly  thereafter,  we  were  confronted  with  a 
program  of  Federal  legislation,  intended  to  establish 
a  new  social  and  economic  structure  out  of  the  ruins 
of  a  collapse  of  the  old  Order. 

It  was  during  such  a  period  that  Lew  Hahn  was 
called  upon  to  lead  his  Craft. 

»  «  «  «  » 

The  important  part  which  he  played  in  preparing 
a  Code  of  Fair  Competition,  which  would  be  equitable 


to  all  the  major  divisions  of  Retailing,  is  well  known 
to  our  members. 

As  the  elected  representative  of  your  Association 
to  the  National  Retail  Code  Authority,  he  gave  gen¬ 
erously  of  his  time  and  effort — in  the  capacity  of 
temporary  Chairman  of  this  Group — in  establishing 
an  administrative  body  which  would  carry  out  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  the  National  Recovery  Admin¬ 
istration  in  the  field  of  Retailing. 

As  evidence  of  the  splendid  work  which  Mr.  Hahn 
rendered  to  that  Body,  the  following  Resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  National  Retail  Code 
Authority  and  ordered  spread  upon  their  Minutes: 

That  the  National  Retail  Code  Authority 
accepts  with  sincere  regrets  the  resignation 
of  I.ew  Hahn  as  a  member  of  the  Code  Au¬ 
thority.  It  wishes  to  formally  thank  its 
former  Temporary  Chairman  for  the  untir¬ 
ing  efforts  he  has  exerted  in  the  interests  of 
the  retail  industry  through  the  Code  Au¬ 
thority  and  to  express  appreciation  of  his 
wise  counsel  and  unbiased  decisions  in  mat¬ 
ters  coming  before  the  Code  Authority. 

It  is  therefore  ordered  that  this  Resolution 
be  placed  upon  the  permanent  Minutes  of 
the  National  Retail  Code  Authority  and  that 
a  copy  thereof  be  mailed  to  Mr.  Hahn  and 
to  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

During  his  term  of  office,  your  Association  was 
honored  by  his  appointment  by  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  Roper  as  a  member  of  the  Business  Advisory 
and  Planning  Council  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  which  resulted  subsequently  in  his  being 
asked  to  assume  the  duties  of  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Elimination  of  Waste  in  Distribution. 

Unquestionably,  no  President  of  your  National 
Association  has  been  called  upon  in  the  past  to  give 
more  generously  of  himself  to  the  problems  of  his 
Craft  and  the  economic  problems  of  the  Nation  than 
Lew  Hahn. 

During  his  term  of  office,  your  Association  main¬ 
tained  the  prominent  position  which  it  has  enjoyed 
for  years  as  one  of  the  outstanding  trade  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  Country. 


Our  Craft  is  indeed  indebted  to  Lew  Hahn  for  his 
able  and  constructive  leadership. 

As  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  Ex-Presi- 
dents  of  the  Association,  and  by  his  election  to 
Honorary  Membership  in  the  Organization  by  unani¬ 
mous  vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors  at  our  recent 
Convention — his  continued  interest  and  cooperation 
in  the  Association  and  in  the  Craft  are  assured  for  the 
future. 
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APPRECIATE  the  high  privilege  and  honor  of  serving 
the  Association  in  the  capacity  of  President  and  pledge  my  best  efforts 
to  the  promotion  of  its  interests. 

As  your  President  this  year,  it  is  my  ambition  to  have  the 
Association  serve  all  of  its  4,500  units,  large  and  small — and  perhaps  I 
shall  be  forgiven  for  placing  a  little  emphasis  on  the  small. 

The  tasks  confronting  us  are  too  vast  for  any  one  person  to 
accomplish,  or  even  attempt  to  accomplish,  single  handed.  It  will  take 
the  united  efforts  of  all  of  us  to  carry  out  our  part  in  ihe  Recovery 
Program  in  such  a  manner  that  the  best  interests  of  retailers,  of  the 
people  they  employ,  and  of  the  consuming  public,  shall  be  safeguarded. 

Therefore,  the  most  encouraging  aspect  of  the  work  I  am  under¬ 
taking  as  President  of  the  Association,  lies  in  the  fact  that  so  many  loyal, 
capable,  outstanding  retailers  have  offered  their  complete  cooperation, 
not  simply  to  me,  but  to  the  Association,  for  the  coming  year.  Knowing 
the  capacity  of  these  men  as  I  do,  I  am  confident  that  the  work  cannot 
fail  and  that  the  Association  will  continue  to  be,  in  every  sense,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  best  in  American  retailing. 

No  incoming  President  could  have  a  greater  ambition  than  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  work  undertaken  and  carried  on  by  your  retiring  President, 
He  gave  his  best  energies  to  placing  the  retail  industry  in  an  enlight¬ 
ened  and  favorable  position  under  the  new  order.  I  know,  too,  that  1 
can  count  on  the  able  cooperation  of  the  headquarters  staff  of  men  and 
women  who  are  devoting  themselves  so  w'holeheartedly  to  the  interests 
of  the  Association  and  its  members. 


i 

« 

i 

I 

i 


At  the  present  time,  projects  for  the  year  are  being  carefully 
weighed,  in  order  that  the  Association  may  devote  its  energies  to  the 
most  important  and  imperative  needs  of  member  stores  and  of  the 
Craft  as  a  whole.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  finding  something  to  do,  but  of 
assaying  many  possible  activities  in  order  to  concentrate  upon  the 
problems  that  most  affect  our  member  stores  and  the  solution  of  which 
will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  economic  life  of  our  country. — 
When  one  considers  the  magnitude  of  the  retailing  industry,  with  its 
almost  6,000,000  employees  and  1,200,000  stores,  one  can  readily  appre¬ 
ciate  the  importance  of  the  Association  to  the  country’s  economic  and 
social  welfare. 

The  National  Recovery  Administration  has  instilled  confidence 
and  restored  hope  to  the  people  of  the  nation,  and  I  am  very  glad  that 
the  members  of  our  Association,  at  the  Annual  Convention,  passed  a 
resolution  pledging  their  wholehearted  cooperation  and  support  to  this 
program. 

Just  what  new  emergencies  the  next  few  months  will  bring  forth, 
it  is  impossible  to  foresee  at  this  time,  but  the  loyalty,  courage  and 
steadfast  determination  of  the  members  of  the  Association  to  “play  their 
part  in  National  Recovery,’’  makes  me  feel  confident  that  whatever 
problems  confront  us,  we  will  not  falter. 

It  will  be  a  rare  privilege  to  work  with  you  for  the  good  of  our 
Craft,  during  the  coming  year. 


,  1934 
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Passed  at  the  23rd  Annual  Convention 


- • 

WHEREAS,  the  National  Recovery  Administra¬ 
tion,  through  the  creation  of  employment;  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  child  labor;  the  eradication  of  sweat  shop 
working  conditions;  the  establishment  of  minimum 
wages,  the  shortening  of  working  schedules,  and  the 
correction  of  destructive  and  unfair  practices  of  com¬ 
petition  in  important  industries  and  trades,  has  in¬ 
stilled  confidence  and  restored  hope  in  the  People 
of  the  Nation. 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
in  Convention  assembled,  pledge  the  continuance  of 
their  wholehearted  cooperation  and  support  to  the 
Program  of  the  National  Recovery  Administration 
to  the  end  that  the  economic  stability  of  the  Nation 
may  be  accomplished  in  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 

«  »  »  *  * 

WHEREAS  stability  of  currency  is  essential  to 
business  recovery,  now, 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
in  Convention  assembled,  suggest  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  that  he  stabilize  our  currency 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  when,  in  his  judg¬ 
ment,  this  can  be  accomplished  with  maximum  safety 

to  the  economic  well-being  of  our  Nation. 

*  «  «  «  « 

WHEREAS,  this  Association  recognizes  the  need 
of  statistical  information  for  the  use  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and 

WHEREAS,  statistical  surveys  represent  a  sub¬ 
stantial  expense  to  cooperating  business  units  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  trade,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  number  of  such  surveys  is  constant¬ 
ly  increasing,  now,  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED, 
that  the  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  in  Convention  assembled,  recommend  that 
in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication,  all  govern¬ 
mental  statistical  investigations  be  directed  and  co¬ 
ordinated  bv  a  Central  Federal  Statistical  Board,  and, 
BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  present 
statistical  facilities  furnished  by  the  various  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  be  considered  for  use  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  wherever  practicable  and  that  recognized  na- 
ational  trade  associations  be  consulted  as  to  the  need 
for,  and  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  undertaking 
of  each  such  research  project. 

«  «  «  «  « 

WHEREAS,  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act 
made  imperative  the  drafting  of  Codes  of  Fair  Com¬ 
petition  for  the  various  Retail  Crafts,  and, 

WHEREAS,  competitive  conditions  in  the  Retail 
Field  made  desirable  the  adoption  of  a  uniform 
horizontal  Code,  embracing  within  its  scope  the  im¬ 
portant  divisions  of  retailing, 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
in  Convention  assembled,  express  their  appreciation 


and  thanks  to  the  Officers,  Directors,  and  Members 
of  the  following  National  Retail  Associations  whose 
cooperation  and  support  made  possible  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  this  end: 

Limited  Price  Variety  Stores  Association,  Inc. 
Mail  Order  Association  of  America 
National  Association  of  Music  Merchants 
National  Association  of  Retail  Clothiers  and 
Furnishers 

National  Council  of  Shoe  Retailers,  Inc. 

National  Retail  Furniture  Association 
National  Retail  Hardware  Association 
National  Shoe  Retailers  Association 

«  «  ft  «  » 

WHEREAS,  the  Honorable  Herbert  H.  Lehman, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  has  expressed 
his  opposition  to  a  continuance  of  a  sales  tax  in  that 
State,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation,  composed  of  members  representative  of  every 
state  of  the  Union,  has  always  been  opposed  to  any 
and  every  form  of  sales  tax  legislation  by  states, 
THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
in  Convention  assembled  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
heartily  approve  the  position  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York  in  opposing  this  form  of  taxation 
and, 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  the  members 
of  this  Association  urge  their  respective  state  Legis¬ 
latures  to  take  similar  action  in  disapproving  of  this 
form  of  taxation  which  retards  business  recovery  and 
imposes  an  uneconomic  and  unwarranted  burden  on 
taxpayers  and  consumers. 

ft  ft  ft  ft  ft 

WHEREAS,  the  Retail  Code  of  Fair  Competition 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  Local  Retail  Code 
Authorities  in  all  natural  trading  areas  having  a 
population  in  excess  of  2,500,  and 

WHEREAS,  such  Local  Retail  Code  Authorities 
are  essential  to  the  effective  administration  of  the 
Retail  Code, 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
in  Convention  assembled,  urge  that  Local  Retail  Code 
Authorities  be  organized  immediately  in  all  com¬ 
munities  where  they  are  required,  and  do  not  now 
exist,  so  that  the  Retail  Code  of  Fair  Competition 
may  be  carried  out  with  maximum  effectiveness. 

ft  ft  ft  ft  ft 

WHEREAS,  there  have  been  numerous  and  wide¬ 
spread  attempts  by  industrial  groups  to  alter  materi¬ 
ally — and  even  to  abolish — in  their  Codes  of  Fair 
Competition,  trade  terms  and  trade  practices  affecting 
retail  distribution,  and, 

WHEREAS  these  changes  of  terms  and  trade  prac¬ 
tices  have  caused  and  will  continue  to  cause  un¬ 
justifiable  priee  increases  in  the  sale  of  goods  to  the 
consumer. 
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THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
in  Convention  assembled,  vigorously  oppose  the  ap¬ 
proval  hy  the  National  Recovery  Administration  of 
provisions  in  the  Codes  of  manufacturers  which  are 
unwarranted,  or  unfair  to  the  consuming  public  and 
to  our  distributive  crafts,  and  urge  their  elimination 
in  codes  that  have  already  been  approved, 

«  «  «  «  « 

WHEREAS  the  passing  of  the  late  Alfred  B.  Koch 
— twice  President  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  and  an  able  and  courageous  leader  of 
every  movement  of  this  Organization  since  its  in¬ 
ception — has  been  a  distinct  loss  to  the  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Craft  of  this  Country, 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  mem¬ 


bers  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
in  Convention  assembled,  express  their  heart-felt 
sympathy  to  his  Family  and  Business  Associates,  and, 
BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  engrossed  and  sent  to  his  Family  as 
a  symbol  of  the  loss  which  his  untimely  death  has 

brought  to  this  Association  and  to  its  Craft. 

•  •  »  •  * 

WHEREAS,  the  Twenty-Third  Annual  Convention 
of  this  Association  has  had  the  aid  and  cooperation 
of  outstanding  allied  business  firms  in  staging  an 
Educational  Exhibit  for  its  members,  therefore, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  in  convention 
assembled,  express  their  appreciation  to  these  ex¬ 
hibitors  whose  efforts  have  contributed  so  much  to 
the  success  of  this  Convention. 


February,  1934 
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The  National  Recovery  Administration 

By  GENERAL  HUGH  S.  JOHNSON 

National  Recovery  Administrator 


This  is  a  breathing  spell  in 
N.  R.  A.  First,  according  to 
the  public  prints,  we  were  too 
violent.  Then  the  editorials  screamed 
“one  month — one  code” — we  were 
too  slow — so  slow  that  we  could 
never  do  the  job.  Then,  due  to  the 
avalanche  of  codes  and  our  efforts 
to  accommodate  them,  the  papers 
said  we  were  men  in  a  daze  from 
overwork — “Exalte,”  as  one  man 
said, — working  eighteen  hours  a 
day,  punch  drunk  or  worse — incom¬ 
petent,  irrelevant  and  perhaps  im¬ 
material.  Now  again,  they  say,  we 
are  dragging  our  anchor  and  that 
there  is  a  bureaucratic  delay  in 
codes.  It  only  goes  to  show  how 
little  you  can  depend  on  the  apprais¬ 
als  of  men  who  have  to  produce 
news  every  day.  Controversy  is  al- 
wavs  news  and  we  have  no  chance  ' 
to  answer.  Considering  it  all,  the 
most  encouraging  thing  is  that  half 
of  the  reports  say  we  have  sold  out 
to  labor  and  about  exactly  an  equal 
number  that  we  have  sold  out  to 
management.  At  least  it  shows  if 
we  are  not  good,  we  are  at  least 
impartial.  I  know  of  no  Ijetter  test. 

A  Welcome  Breathing  Space 

But  generally  speaking,  the  dead 
cats  are  fewer  in  number  and  have 
lost  some  of  their  rij^eness  and  ve¬ 
locity.  The  criticism  is  more  meas¬ 
ured  and  benign.  It  is  perhaps  only 
another  phase  of  the  many  we  have 
seen,  but,  in  view  of  the  coming  of 
Congress,  it  is  a  welcome  breathin'' 
spell — it  gives  us  a  chance  to  pause, 
get  our  shoes  shined,  our  hair  cut, 
and  prepare  our  answers  to  such 
tremendous  charges  as  that,  in  this 
administration  of  government  which 
pays  the  most  meagre  scale  of  salar¬ 
ies,  we  do  pay  $5000  to  a  Chief  of 
Staff  who  has  challenged  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  town  and  most  of 
industry  and  labor  for  down-right 
merit,  devotion  and  effectiveness, 
and  who  has  heretofore  received  and 
is  now  tendered  by  industry  much 
more  than  her  salary  in  this  tempor- 

•Address  delivered  at  the  Annual  Bannuet.  23rd 
Annual  Convention.  N.  R.  D.  G.  A..  Jan.  18, 
1934.  Broadcast  over  the  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company  network. 


ary  assignment — and  other  charac¬ 
teristic  and  weighty  questions  of 
statesmanlike  disquisition.  It  is  like 
asking  an  old  embattled  army  at  a 
critical  stage  of  conflict  why  they 
wear  periwi'^^s.  I  am  fully  aware 
that  General  Dawes  gave  the  appro¬ 
priate  answer  once  and  for  all,  and 
that  is  “Hell’n  Maria.”  I  think  he 
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has  a  copyright  on  that  and  I  can’t 
use  it. 

But  a  storm  is  brewing — a  typical 
attempt  to  whip  up  opposition  where 
it  may  count  among  the  greatest 
numbers.  I  refer  to  the  claim  that 
N.R.A.  oppresses  the  “little  fellow” 
and  promotes  monopoly.  If  this  claim 
resided  in  code  provisions  that 
looked  to  suppression  of  earnest  in¬ 
dividual  endeavor,  I  would  not  only 
approve  it — I  would  lead  it.  That 
there  are  some  few  such  provisions 
in  two  hundred  hastily  assembled 
codes — I  have  no  doubt.  For  that 
reason  we  have  already  opened  up 
four  suspected  codes  to  public  hear¬ 
ing.  For  the  reason  that  there  are 
these  and  many  other  inconsistencies 
in  these  two  hundred  codes,  we  are 
going  to  have  all  the  two  hundred 
codes  opened  in  one  of  the  most 
significant  of  public  conferences 


ever  held,  sometime  in  February. 
But  on  earnest  seeking  after  truth — 
“honor  and  faith  and  a  sure  intent” 
— a  caulking  rather  than  a  scuttling 
of  the  ship — is  not  what  gentlemen 
of  this  ilk  desire.  Deserting  sideline 
conjecture  and  getting  down  into 
the  sawdust  to  make  a  success  of  a 
great  sociological  experiment  hy  cur¬ 
ing  its  few  defects  by  constructive 
action  and  patient  sweat  and  effort 
is  not  what  these  gentlemen  want 
They  are  sideline  Ijeaters  of  the 
the  tom-tom  of  public  incitement, 
and  doers  of  nothing  whatever  ex¬ 
cept  the  composition  of  diatribe. 
That  is  the  way  they  make  their  liv¬ 
ing  and  maintain  their  place  in  pub¬ 
lic  life.  They  are  welcome  to  it, 
hut  let  us  appraise  their  work  for 
exactly  what  it  is. 

An  Offer  to  Critics 

Every  time  I  have  heard  a  criti¬ 
cism  of  this  kind  I  have  used  a 
constant  formula — “Well,  if  there 
is  anything  wrong  here — come  in 
and  help  us  fix  it.  We  will  give  you 
every  authority — access  to  every  act 
and  record.”  With  an  ingenuous  and 
sincere  layman  it  always  works  and 
he  remains  or  goes  away  as  an  en¬ 
thusiast  or  even  as  a  zealot.  I  made 
the  offer  in  this  case.  But  you  can’t 
do  this  with  some  people.  It  is  not 
their  idea  to  find  that  things  are 
right.  It  is  their  plan  only  to  assert 
that  things  are  wrong.  As  I  have 
said.  I  have  made  this  offer  to  every 
critic  and,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
the  simple  fact  is  that  some  of  them 
are  not  here.  They  are  still  on  the 
side  lines  and  their  tom-toms  are  in 
perfect  working  order. 

I  thank  God  that  the  strength  of 
my  official  position  here  is  that  I  am 
without  political  ambition,  and  am 
free  to  close  the  window,  whistle 
to  the  dog,  and  finally  walk  out  the 
private  door  of  my  office  any  day 
that  this  kind  of  despicable  thing 
becomes  too  much  for  my  self-re 
spect  to  bear.  I  came  here  because 
Frank  Roosevelt  asked  me  (as  a 
civilian)  to  help  him  out  and  I  will 
remain  here  as  long  as  he  wants  me 
and  no  longer.  There  is  another 
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strength  in  that  (as  I  said  would  be 
the  case)  this  job  has  been  done  in  a 
gold-fish  bowl  and  there  is  nothing 
here  to  hide.  Blunders  there  are 
j^ere — errors  of  judgment  and  ac¬ 
tion.  It  may  also  be  that,  tucked 
away  in  the*  hurly-burly,  somebody 
has  tried  to  put  something  over.  But 
nobody  will  find  here  a  substantive 
or  covinous  fundamental  error  of 
policy.  So  now  let  us  take  up  this 
“oppression  of  the  little  fellow.” 

Formerly,  when  a  man  went  bank¬ 
rupt,  people  generally  said  it  was 
because  he  did  not  run  his  business 
well.  Now,  he  and  his  friends  may 
say,  and  some  of  these  tom-tom 
beaters  do  say;  “Oh!  that  is 
NR.\.”  It  would  be  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  these  gentlemen,  but 
the  fact  is  that  insolvencies  of  the 
little  fellow  led  the  general  decline 
that  began  with  a  recession  in  bank¬ 
ruptcies  w'hich  became  marked  when 
NR.\  started.  What  I  have  just 
said  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
an  orderly,  effective  and  irrefutable 
proof  of  the  error  of  the  entire  as¬ 
sertion,  and  any  thoughtful  man 
would  put  an  absolute  stop  to  its 
utterance,  but  I  predict  that  this 
irrefutable  fact  will  be  a  matter  of 
complete  indifference  to  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  are  now  keening  around 
the  moorlands,  wailing  that  NRA 
oppresses  small  enterprises. 

Tendencies  of 
N.  R.  A.  Not  Monopolistic 

If  NR.\  oppresses  anylwdy,  it 
does  not  do  so  by  monopolistic  tend¬ 
ency.  It  may  do  so  for  another 
reason.  I  can  tell  you  the  single 
reason  and  then  prove  it  to  the 
smokintr  hilt.  It  oppresses  jieople 
who  are  not  willing  to  accord  de¬ 
cent  wages  and  proper  hours  to 
human  labor,  and  I  am  willing  to 
take  any  man  to  the  hustings  on  that 
statement — including  these  profes¬ 
sional  dialecticians.  But  they  will 
not  dare  go  there  with  me.  The 
facts  are  against  them  and  these 
facts  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  put 
them  on  a  very  hot  spot. 

These  people  say  that  the  big  fel¬ 
low  does  this,  but  I  say  to  you  that 
the  big  fellow  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it — the  law  does  it.  The  Pres¬ 
ident’s  policy  laid  down  the  rule  for 
NRA  and  lest  there  be  the  slightest 
question  about  that,  I  want  to  read 
to  you  from  the  President’s  state¬ 
ment  of  instructions,  aims,  and  pur¬ 
poses,  of  June  16th,  which  laid 
down  our  policy.  We  started  then 
to  follow  it,  have  been  following 
ever  since,  and  will  continue  to  fol¬ 
low  it  in  spite  of  all  these  orators. 


Here  it  is : 

“In  my  inaugural  I  laid  down  the 
simple  proposition  that  nobody  is 
going  to  starve  in  this  country.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  equally  plain  that 
no  business  which  depends  for  exist¬ 
ence  on  paying  less  than  living  wages 
to  workers  has  any  right  to  continue 
in  this  country.  By  ‘business’  1 
mean  the  whole  of  commerce  as  well 
as  the  whole  of  industry;  by  ‘work¬ 
ers’  I  mean  all  workers — the  white- 
collar  class  as  well  as  the  men  in 
overalls ;  and  by  'living  wages’  I 
mean  more  than  a  bare  subsistence 
level — I  mean  the  wages  of  decent 
living.” 

“Throughout  industry,  the  change 
from  starvation  wages  and  starvation 
employment  to  living  wages  and  sus¬ 
tained  employment  can,  in  large  part, 
be  made  by  an  industrial  covenant 
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to  which  all  employers  shall  sub¬ 
scribe.  It  is  greatly  to  their  interest 
to  do  this  because  decent  living,  wide¬ 
ly  spread  among  our  125,000,000 
people  eventually  means  the  opening 
up  to  industry  of  the  richest  market 
which  the  world  has  known.  It  is 
the  only  way  to  utilize  the  so-called 
excess  capacity  of  our  industrial 
plants.  This  is  the  principle  that 
makes  this  one  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  laws  that  ever  came  from  Con¬ 
gress  because,  before  the  passage  of 
this  Act,  no  such  industrial  covenant 
was  possible.  On  this  idea,  the  first 
part  of  the  Act  proposes  to  our 
industry  a  great  spontaneous  co¬ 
operation  to  put  millions  of  men  back 
in  their  regular  jobs  this  summer. 
The  idea  is  simply  for  employers  to 
hire  more  men  to  do  the  existing 
work  by  reducing  the  work-hours  of 
each  man’s  week  and  at  the  same 
time  paying  a  living  wage  for  the 
shorter  week.” 

I  believe  in  that  statement  implic¬ 
itly.  I  have  carried  it  out  as  a  sort 
of  religion.  Carrying  it  out  is  the 


real  oppression  of  small  enterprise, 
of  which  men  complain. 

The  question  about  these  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  small  employer  is 
neither  difficult  nor  obscure.  It  is 
simply  as  to  the  place  of  the  greater 
amount  of  human  suffering  and 
oppression — an  employer  who  chis¬ 
els  on  this  rule,  or  his  workers. 

It  is  whether  the  small  employer  of 
five  to  thirty  employees  who  com¬ 
plains  now  to  these  champions  (and 
who  is  the  greatest  chiseler  under 
NRxA),  or  his  workers  are  the  most 
to  be  pitied.  The  answer  is  that — 
in  spite  of  all  that  he  can  and  has 
put  in  charges  to  the  consumer 
(usually  about  three  times  what 
NRA  has  cost  him),  he  is  not  in 
distress.  We  know  that  he  used  to 
say,  in  1918,  “it  is  the  war.”  He 
now  says,  “it  is  NRA” — just  as  the 
bankrupts  ■■>.  We  have  heard  of  all 
the  stingy,  sleazy  and  sweatshop 
products  he  sells  as  genuine.  We 
know  of  the  leisure  and  laughter  he 
has  coined  into  greasy  nickels.  We 
know  that,  in  spite  of  all  this,  he 
is  not  satisfied  with  his  profits.  Who 
is  more  oppressed  because  he  is  now 
asked  to  pay  wages  high  enough  to 
allow  his  people  to  raise  their  heads 
in  human  decency?  Is  it  he  that  is 
responsible  for  the  happiness  of  his 
five  to  thirty  employees  or  of  the  ten 
to  one  hundred  people  dependent 
on  them,  whose  privileges  under  this 
Act  he  has  coined?  If  the  answer 
is  he,  then  these  critics  are  correct 
and  this  law  ought  to  be  amended. 
But  if  the  answer  is  that  it  is  they 
who  are  to  be  considered  then  these 
gentlemen  should  not  prevail. 

Representing  Whom? 

But,  as  champions  for  the 
“peepul,”  it  would  be  well  for  these 
men  to  consider  painfully  just  who 
they  do  represent — labor  or  the 
bourgeois  small  employer.  I  will 
take  issue  with  them  on  either  sup¬ 
position.  In  a  distressed  democracy, 
they  might  be  making  one  of  the 
greatest  of  political  mistakes. 

The  true  “small  enterprise”  in 
this  country  is  the  man  who  has  no 
more  capital  than  his  courage,  no 
more  machinery  than  his  brawn  and 
no  more  establishment  than  the 
loved  few  that  rely  on  his  efforts. 
Do  these  crites  propose  to  ally  them- 
.selves  with  the  worker  or  with  the 
employer — large  or  small? 

Generally  speaking,  there  has  been 
nothing  but  benefits  from  these 
Codes  to  small  enterprise.  Chain 
stores  have  been  curbed  in  their 
attempt  to  come  in  and  whip>-saw 
them.  The  big  fellow  has  been 
estopped  from  looking  them  over 
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and  hitting  them  in  their  weak  spots. 
Their  prices  have  been  stabilized 
and  old  assaults — ^like  the  “stop  loss 
leader” — have  been  eliminated  from 
the  competition  against  them  by  the 
big  fellow.  You  never  hear  them 
complaining  of  the  protection  that 
has  been  given  to  their  income.  This 
whole  talk  of  oppression  relates  to 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  re¬ 
quired  to  increase  their  outgo  for 
the  purjiose  of  creating  employment 
and  increasing  wages.  And  again, 

I  say  that  if  that  be  oppression,  it  is 
not  oppression  due  to  monopolistic 
tendency,  but  oppression  due  to  the 
national  policy  of  spreading  employ¬ 
ment  and  creating  buying  power  by 
relieving  human  beings  of  that  wage 
slavery  which  well-nigh  destroyed 
this  country.  If  that  be  monopolistic 
let  these  Palladiums  make  the  most 
of  it.  If  these  tom-tom  beaters  want 
to  make  an  issue  of  this,  my  room  is 
4850,  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
the  door  is  always  open  for  any  in¬ 
formation  or  attack  they  want  to 
make. 

There  will  be  a  distinct  movement 
to  repeal  this  Act  under  this  slogan 
of  “oppression  of  small  enterprise.” 
It  won’t  be  a  forthright  and  open 
motion  for  repeal.  These  propon¬ 
ents  do  not  dare  to  do  that.  Some 
of  this  will  be  done  by  a  Senator 
whom  I  love  for  his  intestinal  forti¬ 
tude  perhaps  more  than  any  Senator 
other  than  Carter  Glass,  but  yet,  I 
shall  oppose  him  on  this  paradox  as 
long  as  breath  within  me  lies.  It 
will  be  an  attempt  to  put  in  the  Act 
about  three  lines  forbidding  action 
by  any  industry  in  unison,  and,  in 
effect,  substituting  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  for  the  N.  R.  A. 

Now  I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  but  at  this  crisis  we 
must  look  facts  in  the  teeth  and  by 
moving  in  to  control  this  adminis¬ 
tration,  it  will  kill  the  Recovery 
Program.  That  Commission  was 
set  up  to  do  exactly  what  N.  R.  A. 
was  set  up  to  do — to  improve  our 
industrial  condition  by  letting  in¬ 
dustry  act  in  unison  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Commission.  It  was 
created  against  the  background  of  a 
law  saying  to  industry:  “If  you  do 
act  in  unison,  you  will  be  hung, 
drawn  and  quartered.”  Industry 
naturally  asked  “What  can  we  do” 
and  the  reply  to  that  was  in  effect, 
“That  is  a  secret.  Go  ahead  and 
act.  After  you  act  we  will  tell  you 
whether  you  can  do  it  or  not  and 
if  you  have  guessed  wrong  the 
*outo  da  fe’  will  commence.”  Even 
the  actual  practice  of  asking  what 


industry  had  done  was  a  Mark 
Twain  version  (under  modern 
Talbots  and  Bishops  of  Beauvais) 
of  the  trial  of  Joan  of  Arc,  some¬ 
times  lasting  a  year  at  terrific  ex¬ 
pense  and  continuous  uncertainty. 
The  net  result  was  failure  of  the 
original  purpose — dismal  and  com¬ 
plete — and,  m  my  opinion  at  least, 
a  negative  cause  of  the  depression 
of  1929.  There  was — and  there  is 
— about  as  much  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  Federal  Trade  Commiss¬ 
ion  and  Industry  as  there  is  be¬ 
tween  a  Lion  Tamer  with  a  black- 
snake  whip,  a  revolver  and  a  strong- 
backed  chair,  standing  in  a  cage  with 
six  great  jungle  cats  snapping  and 
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snarling  on  six  star-spangled  has¬ 
socks — that  is  their  version  of  econ¬ 
omic  planning  and  industrial  self- 
government.  Yet  that  is  the  condi¬ 
tion  that  these  economic  genie  want 
to  restore.  My  respects  to  them  be¬ 
cause  I  admire  them  but  they  know 
about  as  much  about  industry  as  I 
know  about  the  queer  icthyology  of 
the  Great  Pacific  Deep. 

I  have  said  that  I  think  this  theory 
ruined  the  country  in  1929.  I  think 
I  can  say  without  presumption  that 
I  studied  the  causes  of  that  depress¬ 
ion  and  foresaw  it  and  I  believe 
that  the  failure  of  purchasing  power 
to  absorb  the  products  of  industry 
began  in  1926  and  1927  and  that  the 
system  they  propose  was  responsi¬ 
ble  for  it.  If  there  is  one  thing  that 
we  have  learne  I,  it  is  that  price  cut¬ 
ting  by  one  device  or  another — 
whether  exploitation  or  technological 
development — is  paid  for  by  wage 
cutting  and  unemployment  and  that 
the  inevitable  resulting  descent,  by 


a  downward  spiral,  into  an  econom¬ 
ic  hell — by  cities,  by  regions,  by  in¬ 
dustries  and  at  last  by  nations  at 
large — is  due  to  this  contraction  of 
purchasing  power.  This  must  be  so 
— not  as  a  matter  of  conjecture — 
but  by  certainty.  The  sum  total  of 
national  income,  in  last  analysis, 
is  wages — indeed  I  will  go  a  step 
further  and  say  that  the  total  na¬ 
tional  income  is  wages  of  one  kind 
or  another — and  that  the  only  way 
cost  is  cut — at  long  last — is  by  wage 
cuts.  It  is  by  lower  total  wages  for 
human  labor  that  recessions  and  de¬ 
pressions  occur.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  only  way  to  keep  production  up 
is  to  keep  wages  up  and  this — as  the 
Preacher  in  Ecclesiastics  says — is 
the  end  of  the  whole  matter. 

Purchasing  Power  Destroyed 

The  net  and  final  result  is  the  de¬ 
struction  of  purchasing  pow'er  (and 
so  of  industrial  activity  and  event¬ 
ually  the  cause  of  economic  collapse) 
— the  destruction  of  wages.  That  is 
exactly  what  happened  in  this  coun¬ 
try  beginning  in  1926  or  1927  and  it 
culminated  in  the  smash-up  of  1929. 
With  industry  and  labor  in  com¬ 
plete  disorganization,  due  to  the 
theory  now  proposed,  they  were 
powerless  to  prevent  this  result  by 
united  action — and  the  reason  they 
were  powerless  was  the  very  law 
and  the  very  administrative  action 
under  it,  which  are  now  proposed, 
to  be  restored. 

In  the  language  of  the  pundits,  it 
was  the  doctrine  of  laissez-faire. 
The  outward  and  visible  signs  of 
that  doctrine  were  the  law  as  it 
stood  before  NIRA  and  the  govern¬ 
mental  method  and  organization  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  law  set  up  under  it. 

The  change  of  NIRA  said  in 
effect,  “Now  we  will  at  least  tell  you 
what  you  can  do.  If  w’hat  you  do 
has  none  of  the  evil  but  only  the 
good  effects  at  which  we  aim,  we 
will  let  you  do  it.  If  it  turns  out 
that  evil  predominates  good,  we  will 
restrict  or  mbdify  what  you  do  until 
only  good  remains.”  In  order  that 
this  result  should  ensue  I  asked  the 
very  gentlemen  who  are  now  cor 
cerning  themselves  with  this  kind  of 
problem  to  sit  in  here  and  try  to 
see  that  only  good  resulted.  They  did 
not  accept.  I  conjecture  that  they 
did  not  want  to  because  a  contrary 
course  is  the  reason  for  their  being. 
I  believe  that  they  preferred  to  sit 
aside  and  conjecture  evil.  That  cir¬ 
cumstance  discounted  50  per  cent  of 
what  they  now  say.  They  could 
have  cooperated.  They  elected  other¬ 
wise. 
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I  understand  that  they  now  say 
that  I  suppressed  certain  reports  in 
this  connection.  If  1  repressed  re¬ 
ports  it  was  not  that  I  refused  any¬ 
thing  to  them,  because  I  offered 
them  open  access  to  everything — as 
I  now  offer  open  access  to  any  re¬ 
sponsible  person.  But  they  also  say 
I  repressed  certain  reports  to  the 
public.  I  ask  every  newspaper  man 
to  bear  witness — they  throng  these 
halls — that  I  never  suppressed  a 
routine  report  on  one  of  these  codes. 
What  I  ask  these  newsmen  to  say 
is  whether  there  was  ever  any  re¬ 
fusal  of  access  to  any  action  or  rec¬ 
ord  in  this  Administration. 

Report  to  President 

But  it  is  still  said  that  I  sup¬ 
pressed  a  report  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  the  President 
on  the  operation  of  N.  R.  A.  I 
asked  the  Federal  Trade  Commiss¬ 
ion  to  send  a  man  over  here  to  see  if 
we  were  doing  properly  what  we  had 
to  do.  He  came  but  he  never  said  a 
word  to  me.  I  now  understand  that 
he  did  report  to  the  Commission  in 
a  paper  marked  “confidential” — one 
of  those  X21  confidential  spy  re¬ 
ports  which  no  one  has,  to  this  last 
moment,  had  the  courtesy  to  dis¬ 
cover  ro  me.  There  is  suppression 
for  you.  I  now  learn  that  somebody 
sent  it  to  the  President.  But  I 
never  heard  of  that  report  until  last 
night  when  a  self-appointed  counter¬ 
espionage  agent  told  me  of  its  sub¬ 
ject  matter.  There  was  nothing  in 
it  but  charges  that  we  have  made 
mistakes.  Nobody  is  louder  in  that 
assertion  than  am  I.  Apparently  the 
President — gentleman  that  he  is — 
ignored  it.  But  these  critics  do  not 
ignore  it.  I  submit  the  bona  fides  of 
that  kind  of  action  to  the  public  con¬ 
science.  It  is  such  business  as,  un¬ 
fortunately,  goes  on  all  too  frequent¬ 
ly  in  this  great  whispering  gallery 
where  men  are  prone  to  prostitute 
their  duty  to  play  the  game  and 
“crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the 
knee  where  thrift  may  follow  fawn¬ 
ing.”  I  know  personally  of  one  in¬ 
stance  during  the  war  where  one 
high  official  put  a  dictagraph  on  the 
private  telephone  of  another  and 
then  tried  to  present  the  record  to 
Woodrow  Wilson.  He  did  what  95 
out  of  100  of  you  would  do.  He 
turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  away. 
There  is  no  need  for  any  of  that 
sort  of  thing  here.  We  have  no 
secrets.  Between  the  middle  and  end 
of  February  (as  I  said  before)  we 
are  going  to  have  a  public  confer¬ 
ence  on  every  approved  code  and 
then  the  world  and  his  brother — 


anybody  who  has  the  slightest  griev¬ 
ance — will  have  his  day  in  court 
with  everything  wide  open. 

There  remains  the  charge  that  Di¬ 
visional  chiefs  and  deputies  are  in¬ 
dustrially  minded.  Of  course  most 
of  them  are.  How  else  are  the 
problems  of  industry  to  be  consid¬ 
ered?  But  this  is  a  balanced  or¬ 
ganization  —  balanced  throughout. 
And  not  a  code  has  gone  through 
that  has  not  had  the  scrutiny  of 
Labor,  Economists,  Industry,  and 
Consumers.  Scarcely  one  code  has 
been  signed  which  does  not  have 
the  written  approval  of  each  divis¬ 
ion.  Of  course  none  can  dominate 
because  resixmsibility  for  final  ac- 
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tion  is  mine — to  me — and  I  have 
stated  publicly  the  faith  that  is  in 
me.  It  is  to  raise  wages  and  .spread 
employment  as  an  economic  doctrine 
and  in  spite  of  anything.  It  may  be 
wrong  but  I  believe  it  is  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  faith.  To  raise  them  higher 
and  to  spread  them  further  is  one 
of  the  objects  of  the  February  con¬ 
ference.  If  this  be  treason,  make 
the  most  of  it.  If  I  should  lie  gotten 
rid  of,  now  is  the  time  to  do  it. 
There  are  two  alternatives — one  is 
to  go  back  to  the  old  system,  and 
God  help  the  country  if  we  do.  The 
other  is  to  put  another  man  in  my 
job.  Doubtless  there  are  thousands 
who  could  do  it  better.  But  if  he  be 
a  protagonist  of  some  of  the  ideas 
I  am  attacking,  this  program  will 
collapse. 

It  is  important  what  is  written 
into  the  codes,  but  far  more  import¬ 


ant,  is  what  comes  out  of  them.  I 
think  the  Good  Master  said  some¬ 
thing  about  the  difference  betweeen 
what  goes  into  the  mouth  of  a  man 
and  what  comes  out  of  it — and  of 
Scribes,  Pharisees  and  hyprocrites. 
If  evil  comes  we  will  repress  it.  If 
good  comes  everybody  will  benefit. 
But,  as  long  as  I  stay  here,  people 
actively  under  my  supervision  need 
no  longer  act  in  fear  of  anything 
but  their  good  faith  and  they  will 
not  act  in  peril  of  this  kind  of  snip¬ 
ing.  They  will  get  a  square  de^. 
All  we  ask  is  that  they  act  in  the 
open  and  with  every  affected  inter¬ 
est  fully  heard. 

The  Divisional  Administrators 

Now  as  to  our  Industrial  minded 
men — one  Divisional  Administrator 
(and  they  control  these  Deputies) — 
one  is  a  well  known  scientist— one 
a  great  credit  man — one  that  great 
Captain  of  Industry,  George  Berry, 
well  known  as  a  principal  labor 
leader  of  A.  F.  of  L.  and  one  soon 
will  be  that  well-known  oppressor  of 
the  poor,  John  L.  Lewis,  President 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers — and 
I  may  add  these  labor  leaders  have 
the  approval  of  everybody.  It  is  to 
laugh — I  am  informed  that  I  am 
assailed  as  a  tyrant.  Well,  there  are 
tyrants  and  tyrants.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  tyrant  speaking  for  a 
highly  vocal  political  minority.  Per¬ 
haps  the  worst  type  of  tyrant  is  the 
one  who  gets  his  power  from  a 
sanction  which  nobody  can  defend 
l)ecause  the  sanction — rather  than 
the  tyrant — is  inherently  tyrannical. 
I  ask  you  to  observe  all  this  and  tell 
me  which  is  the  real  tyrant — the 
man  who  is  down  in  the  arena  of 
general  popular  appraisal — or  the 
man  who  speaks  from  the  rostrum 
of  an  assailable  minority.  These 
men  have  really  nothing  to  support 
them  but  the  width  of  their  mouths 
and  the  volumetric  capacity  of  their 
lung  power.  I  think  I  am  able  to 
take  my  part  in  respect  of  this  issue 
on  any  stage  where  the  test  is  logic 
and  merit. 

They  have  nothing  to  offer  except 
their  own  concept  of  laissez-faire 
and  I  readily  concede  that  I  have 
nothing  to  offer  except  that  the  con¬ 
cept  of  economic  planning  should 
l)e  substituted  for  the  old  thesis.  In 
the  process  some  chiselers  must  go 
and — whether  they  be  big  or  little — 
I  believe  that  the  country  will  be 
the  better  for  their  passing. 

On  thoughtful  canvassing  of  the 
whole  subject — and  in  view  of  all 
these  considerations — especially  the 
vital  one,  I  think  these  critics  do  not 
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realize  that  what  they  want  is  to 
turn  the  clock  back  five  years  to 
exactly  the  same  formula  of  laissez- 
faire  and  rugged  individualism 
lately  propounded  by  men  with 
whom  they  probably  would  not  sit 
in  the  same  room.  It  all  gets  down 
to  what  is  said  in  Proverbs :  “As  the 
dog  returneth  to  his  vomit,  so  doth 
the  fool  to  his  folly.”  As  in  1929, 
and  all  that  has  passed  since,  so  they 
unwittingly  want  to  revisit  those 
noisome  scenes  and  to  do  so  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  most  reactionary  crit¬ 
ics  of  the  President’s  program.  They 
do  not  want  to  do  that.  The  fact  is 
that  they  do  not  know  what  thev 
want  and  men  in  that  condition 
ought  not  to  speak  at  all.  We  have 
had  enough  of  “blind  leaders  of  the 
blind.” 

The  Blue  Eagle 

I  want  to  get  back  now  to  a  fav¬ 
orite  subject  of  mine — the  Blue 
Eagle.  He  is,  above  all,  the  modern 
symbol  of  popular  and  local  self- 
government.  There  is  nobody  within 
the  sound  of  my  voice  who  isn’t  as 
familiar  with  the  more  prominent 
issues  at  the  Capitol,  as  anybody 
here  and  who  does  not  have  some  '' 
judgment  on  them.  Does  it  make 
much  difference  what  legislators 
think  of  the  President  and  his  Re¬ 
covery  Program  as  long  as  the  peo¬ 
ple  think  what  they  may?  Well, 
the  Blue  Eagle  offered  a  way  in 
which  people  could  add  to  all  that 
government  might  do  to  enforce  the 
Recovery  program — a  force  more 
potent  than  any  at  the  government’s 
command — than  any  law,  proclama¬ 
tion  or  statement — the  force  of 
public  opinion. 

You  know,  without  any  formality 
of  public  hearing  or  ceremony, 
whether  an  employer  is  living  up  to 
his  obligations.  Why  then  do  we 
have  to  invoke  a  machine  to  deter¬ 
mine  such  questions?  The  Blue 
Eagle  is  enough. 

He  means  public  cooperation  and 
public  determination.  And  if  this  is 
true,  why  is  there  any  hesitation? 

We  can  set  up  machinery  until  we 
are  purple  in  the  face.  But  this  law 
is  for  you.  It  is  entirely  in  your 
hands.  If  you  ignore  the  Blue 
Eagle  so  will  employers  ignore  it. 
If  you  insist  on  the  Blue  Eagle  so 
will  they  with  all  that  it  implies. 
The  President’s  employment  pro¬ 
gram  was  not  designed  for  employ¬ 
ers.  It  was  designed  for  the  people 
and  the  Blue  Eagle  was  a  badge  for 
those  for  whom  the  law  was  invent¬ 
ed.  Exact  it  from  your  manufac¬ 
turer — every  merchant — everv  per¬ 


son  whom  you  patronize.  If  you  do 
that  it  means  that  you  also  support 
what  the  President  is  doing.  If  you 
neglect  it,  it  means  that  you  do  not 
care  whether  people  are  exploited. 

It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
New  Deal.  If  you  do  not  keep  it 
flying,  nobody  can.  I  adjure  you  to 
exact  it.  Those  who  are  not  with  us 
are  against  us  and  the  way  to  show 
that  you  are  part  of  this  great  army 
of  the  New  Deal  is  to  insist  upon  this 
symbol  of  solidarity  as  followers  of 
Peter  of  the  Keys  drew  a  fish  on 
the  sand  and  Peter  the  Hermit  ex¬ 
acted  the  cross  on  the  baldric  of 
every  good  man  and  true. 

It  is  a  new  thing.  It  is  the  differ- 
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ence  betwen  direct  and  representa¬ 
tive  government.  It  was  not  so  long 
ago  that  the  people  could  not  elect 
a  President.  It  was  a  lesser  time 
since  that  people  could  not  e’ect 
their  Senators.  We  have  come  to  the 
time  that  people  are  invited  to  en¬ 
force  their  laws.  The  exponents  of 
an  older  era  do  not  at  all  want  this. 
Most  income  in  the  United  States  is 
less  than  $1800  a  year.  That  is 
what  makes  prosperity.  The  quest¬ 
ion  of  whether  it  shall  be  maintained 
or  not  is  in  your  hands  and  the  way 
to  enforce  what  you  want  is  not  to 
write  letters  that  go  either  to  the 
waste  basket  or  a  form  clerk — but 
to  insist  on  the  Blue  Eagle.  It 
means  something  and  it  is  going  to 
mean  more.  As  the  Angel  of  Death, 
at  the  Passover,  omitted  those 
houses  that  showed  no  crimson  palm 
mark  on  the  lintel,  so  do  you  pass 
by  any  shop-window  or  advertise¬ 


ment  that  does  not  display  the 
Eagle — ^and  that  recalls  another 
story  about  people  who  ease  their 
indignation  by  writing  letters : 
Casper  Milque  Toast  in  a  fit  of  pub¬ 
lic  spirit  wrote  to  the  Pullman  Com¬ 
pany  about  insects  in  his  berth  and 
promptly  received  a  complimentary 
and  apologetic  letter  two  pages  long. 
He  proudly  displayed  this  to  his 
friends  as  proof  that  corporations 
do  have  souls,  until  some  cynic  dis¬ 
covered  and  pointed  out  to  him  a 
faint  pencilled  note  on  the  back 
“Send  this  slob  the  bug  letter.” 

So  do  not  swallow  the  “letter 
sy.stem.”  Stick  to  the  Blue  Eagle. 
'I'here  are  teeth  in  that.  It  is  the 
first  time  that  you  have  ever  been 
given  a  direct  voice  in  the  execution 
of  a  law  in  your  favor. 

Sweat  Shops 

All  this  brings  one  to  the  question 
of  sweat  shops.  There  is  no  law  on 
earth — there  is  only  one  power  on 
earth — that  can  stop  a  man  from 
taking  advantage  of  poverty  and 
destitution  via  the  sweatshop.  It  is 
the  only  way  to  protect  childhood — 
to  sew  the  Blue  Eagle  in  a  garment. 
That  subject  has  been  fully  can¬ 
vassed  and  it  is  beyond  argument. 
The  blush  of  shame,  the  sense  of 
having  participated  in  a  conspiracy 
against  youth  and  decency,  must 
flush  the  cheek  and  perch  on  the 
pillow  of  any  American  who  will 
purchase  or  use  anything  to  go  on 
his  body  which  does  not  have  this 
stamp  of  humanity  toward  employ¬ 
ees.  It  is  so  effective  that  the  oppon¬ 
ents  of  it  are  contesting  it  in  the 
courts  and  we  now  have  a  case  that 
might  well  be  captioned :  “Sweat 
Shops  vs.  N.  R.  A.”  It  is  in  favor 
of  the  small  employers  and  the 
rugged  individualists  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  attack  is  being  made  and  small 
employers  are  generally  sweatshops. 
I  leave  judgment  and  action  to  you 
and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  exact 
the  Blue  Eagle. 

Maintaining  Buying  Power 

The  whole  secret  of  recovery  is 
to  maintain  the  buying  power  of 
workers  every wdiere.  It  is  just  as 
necessary  to  maintain  the  buying 
power  of  our  agriculture  and  we 
have  not  done  that.  But  Henry 
Wallace — and  there  is  no  greater  ex¬ 
ponent  of  the  New  Deal — will  tell 
you  that  farm  prices  for  all  but  ex¬ 
port  surplus  commodities,  go  up  and 
down  precisely  with  the  wages  of 
labor. 

But  when  an  important  man  gets 
up  and  says  that,  due  to  price  in- 
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creases,  i)urchasing  power  has  not 
increased,  he  simply  does  not  know 
what  he  is  talking  about.  If  you 
had  nothing  yesterday  and  some¬ 
thing  today,  would  your  purchasing 
power  be  increased  ?  Quite  apart 
from  that,  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  is  not  within  hailing  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  increase  in  total  wages. 
The  statement — whether  it  applies 
to  farmers  or  workers — is  simply  a 
fraud  on  a  public,  which  knows  it 
in  spite  of  all  statements  to  the  con¬ 
trary. 

Distribution  of  Funds 

A  man  who  knows  more  about  the 
Northwest  than  any  one  I  know  told 
me  yesterday  that  more  money  had 
gone  in  there  under  the  New  Deal 
recently  than  twice  the  value  of  their 
crops.  The  South  is  humming  with 
what  they  have  received.  The  Mid¬ 
west  has  lagged  slightly  but  are  now 
getting  theirs.  The  Pacific  Coast  is 
slightly  behind  but,  combined  with 
what  Henry  Wallace  has  done  for 
the  farmer  and  what  we  have  done 
for  workers,  buying  power  has  been 
created,  and  there  is  no  question  that 
both  commerce  and  industry  are  in 
for  as  active  a  business  as  they  have 
ever  enjoyed.  It  is  no  time  for  crit¬ 
ics  to  croak.  Business  is  on  its  way. 
The  missing  link  has  been  supplied 
by  the  President’s  monetary  plan 
for  stabilization  and,  with  that,  there 
is  nothing  left  to  croak  about.  Part 
of  this  aid  is  artificial — has  been 
supplied  by  governmental  distribu¬ 
tion. 

The  gamble  is  whether,  after 
starting  the  upward  spiral  by  what¬ 
ever  means,  it  will  continue.  I  think 
it  will.  I  think  that  what  was  need¬ 
ed  was  confidence  and  that  it  has 
come. 

Priming  the  Pump 

Normal  turn-over  in  this  country 
is  over  80  billions  of  dollars  and 
most  or  all  of  it  is  wages.  In  its 
widest  dreams  government  could 
not  spend,  for  business  activation, 
more  than  ten  billions.  All  it  can 
do  is  to  prime  the  pump  with  a  pint 
for  the  purpose  of  producing 
gallons.  In  my  opinion  those  gallons 
are  on  their  way  and,  if  you  will  per¬ 
mit  me,  I  felicitate  you. 

I  am  speaking  to  a  Congress  of 
Retail  Dealers.  You  have  a  Code. 
The  good  that  may  come  from  it  is 
in  your  hands.  Will  you  use  it  for 
exploitation  or  for  the  real  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended?  That 
purpose  was  fair  dealing  among 
yourselves  and  toward  the  public.  It 
was  not  to  give  you  any  more  ad¬ 


vantage  than  what  the  best  of  you 
had  always  done  and  the  whole 
question  now  is  whether  you  will  so 
use  it.  If  exploitation  is  your  pur¬ 
pose,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  you 
cannot  get  away  with  it  for  long. 
You  might  for  a  little  w’hile.  But 
those  of  you  who  have  been  in  close 
contact  with  the  Administration 
know  that,  sooner  or  later,  you 
would  be  caught  and  when  caught 
justly  castigated.  The  good  that  you 
can  do  by  sticking  to  a  process  of 
absolute  non-chiselling  is  immense. 
The  bad  that  you  can  do  by  furtive 
and  smart-aleck  attempts  to  get 
away  with  something  is  beyond  my 
expression.  The  net  result  would  be 
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complete  loss  of  public  confidence 
and  i)erhaps  withdrawal  of  your 
Code.  It  would  be  repudiation  by 
you  of  tbe  President’s  confidence  in 
you  and  withdrawal  of  public  sup¬ 
port  which  at  present  is  high.  There 
is  no  way  to  appraise  these  intangi¬ 
bles  Init  I  do  not  need  to.  Industry 
is  on  test  and  knows  it.  I  know.  l)e- 
yond  peradventure,  that  you  will 
meet  that  test.  The  President  went 
all  the  way  in  stating  his  belief.  At 
the  risk  of  a  considerable  prolixity 
I  want  to  read  what  he  said  about 
that  too,  and  especially  in  view  of 
the  infinitesimal  |X)litical  attack 
which  has  recently  been  made.  This 
is  what  he  wrote  when  he  gave  us 
our  marching  orders:  (I  quote) 

“It  is  a  challenge  to  industry 
which  has  long  insisted  that, 
given  the  right  to  act  in  unison, 
it  could  do  much  for  the  gen¬ 


eral  good  which  has  hitherto 
been  unlawful.  From  today  it 
has  that  right. 

“Many  good  men  voted  this 
new  charter  with  misgivings. 

I  do  not  share  these  doubts.  I 
had  part  in  the  great  coopera¬ 
tion  of  1917  and  1918  and  it  is 
my  faith  that  we  can  count  on 
our  industry  once  more  to  join 
in  our  general  purpose  to  lift 
this  new  threat  and  to  do  it 
without  taking  any  advantage 
of  the  public  trust  which  has 
this  day  been  reposed  without 
stint  in  the  good  faith  and  high 
purpose  of  American  business.’’ 

Cooperation  Needed 

Today  a  manufacturer  in  whom 
I  have  the  utmost  confidence  told 
me  about  a  wholesaler  with  a  mag¬ 
nificent  order  who  brazenly  asked 
him  for  a  secret  rebate  several  per 
cent  below  his  principal  competitors 
and  the  manufacturer’s  answer  was 
“Give  me  that  in  writing  because  I 
want  to  crucify  you.’’  That  is  the 
kind  of  cooperation  we  need  to  put 
this  thing  over — and  to  justify  the 
belief  that  confidence  can  be  put  in 
the  good  faith  of  American  busi¬ 
ness. 


The  General  Purpose 

One  of  the  great  troubles  of  our 
present  situation  is  that  industry 
may  persist  in  thinking  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  Recovery  program  with 
no  more  perception  of  its  general 
purpose  and  effect  than  a  bee  work¬ 
ing  on  tbe  construction  of  his  own 
honey  cell  thinks  of  the  federal 
tariff  on  honey. 

Industry  is  so  accustomed  to  do¬ 
ing  its  thinking  in  watertight  com- 
l)artments,  with  an  eye  single  to  im¬ 
mediate  advantage  to  itself,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  get  over  the  habit  even 
when  its  own  welfare,  if  not  its  own 
e.xistence,  depends  on  the  success  of 
the  whole  venture.  The  real  differ¬ 
ence  l)etween  critics  and  the  Admin¬ 
istration  is  that  they  think  industry 
can  never  do  it  and  we,  at  least,  are 
sure  it  will. 

Take  you  retail  dealers,  with  your 
worries  alxiut  increased  costs  to  you 
individually,  consequent  to  N.R.A., 
our  insistence  on  shorter  w’ork  hours 
— and  we  are  going  to  insist  on 
shorter  ones — and  a  minimum  wage 
for  your  various  branches  of  service. 
How  shall  you  compensate?  There 
are  two  ways — a  flat  markup  and  a 
more  or  less  stationery  price  rely¬ 
ing  on  increased  volume  to  take  up 
(Continued  on  page  128) 
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The  Recovery  Program  and  Retail  Trade 

Some  Highlights  of  the  Situation 

By  JOHN  DICKINSON 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 

In  his  capacity  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Dickinson  enjoys 
an  unusual  opportunity  for  the  study  of  current  economic  trends.  Before  taking  up 
his  work  with  the  Administration,  he  devoted  years  to  the  successful  teaching  of 
Political  Science  and  Law  at  Harvard,  Princeton  and  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Mr.  Dickinson  is  the  author  of  several  works  on  Government.  He  brings  to 
readers  of  The  Bulletin  a  constructive  and  helpful  message. — The  Editor. 


IT  is  proper  enough,  trom  some 
points  of  view,  to  separate  the 
recovery  program  from  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  reform,  but  in  another 
sense,  the  two  are  inseparable  and 
that  is  why  they  are  necessarily 
going  on  at  the  same  time.  There  is 
no  inconsistency  in  coupling  meas¬ 
ures  of  immediate  recovery  with 
measures  of  permanent  improve¬ 
ment,  since  the  forces  which  have 
brought  on  depression  and  which 
need  to  be  gotten  out  of  the  way  if 
recovery  is  to  come,  are  the  forces 
which  measures  of  permanent  im¬ 
provement  aim  towards  eliminating. 
Thus  immediate  recovery  has  re¬ 
quired  an  increase  in  our  domestic 
purchasing  power  through  an  in¬ 
crease  in  wages.  However,  one  of 
the  forces  which  constantly  operates 
to  drive  wages  down  below  a  reason¬ 
able  level  is  the  existence  of  a 
type  of  cut-throat  price  competition 
which  causes  the  competitors  against 
whom  it  is  directed  to  seek  to  cut 
their  costs  at  the  expense  of  the 
working  man.  Long-run  reform  in 
methods  of  competition  is  thus  in¬ 
timately  tied  up  with  the  recovery 
effort  to  restore  purchasing  power. 

Fair  Practice  Principles 
Permanent 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked 
whether  the  codes  of  fair  practice 
will  be  permanent.  If  the  principle 
of  industrial  order,  by  means  of 
codes,  is  not  prolonged,  we  cannot 
look  forward  to  an  orderly  economic 
system  in  which  industry  can  be  re¬ 
lied  on  to  support  those  who  take 


•Excerpts  from  the  address  delivered  at  the 
Opening  Session,  23rd  Annual  Convention. 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  Jan.  IS.  1933. 


part  in  it.  The  public  gets  no  real 
benefit  from  low  prices  which  are 
brought  about  by  cut-throat  compe¬ 
tition  at  the  cost  of  reducing  wages 
and  driving  plants  out  of  existence 
with  consequent  unemployment.  The 


JOHN  DICKINSON 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 

notion  that  the  public  benefits  by 
destructive  industrial  and  commer¬ 
cial  warfare  is  as  archaic  as  to  sun- 
pose  that  it  is  sound  economics  to 
promote  street-fights  in  order  that 
the  bystanders  may  pick  up  the  coins 
which  drop  from  the  pockets  of  the 
contenders.  The  idea  that  compe¬ 
tition  consists  primarily  in  price- 
cutting  is  as  naive  as  the  idea  of 
many  business  men  that  the  one  sure 
way  to  increase  profits  is  to  jack  up 
prices,  and  if  need  be,  enter  into  a 
price-fixing  agreement  for  that  end. 


The  price-cutter  and  the  price-fixer 
alike  have  an  over-simplified  view 
of  the  problem. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  retail  trade 
more  specifically,  the  aim  of  the 
retail  code  has  been  to  regulate  all 
forms  of  competition  equally,  so 
that  those  types  of  business  which 
have  to  use  one  competitive  method 
are  not  placed  at  any  greater  dis¬ 
advantage  than  other  types  which 
must  employ  other  methods.  The 
major  advance  made  in  the  retail 
code  is  its  condemnation  of  various 
forms  of  deceptive  advertising  and 
sales  problems.  Many  problems  are 
left  unsettled,  but  this  is  in  accord 
with  the  theory  of  the  code,  which 
leaves  room  for  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
public,  the  most  important  field  for 
development  is  in  connection  with 
encouraging  the  development  of 
proper  quality  standards. 

Improved  Retail  Business 

The  marked  effect  which  their  re¬ 
covery  program  has  had  in  bringing 
about  better  business  conditions,  is 
as  noticeable  in  the  retail  trade  as  in 
other  directions.  For  the  year  1933 
as  a  whole,  the  total  decline  in  dollar 
volume  was  only  3  per  cent  below 
the  preceding  year,  as  compared 
with  a  decline  of  more  than  20  per 
cent  in  1932  and  about  12  per  cent 
in  1931.  Furthermore,  the  only 
reason  why  1933  showed  a  decline 
at  all  was  because  the  first  months 
of  the  year,  sales  were  running  50 
per  cent  behind  the  corresponding 
months  of  1932.  The  increase  in  the 
last  six  months  of  the  year  was 
almost  sufficient  to  wipe  out  the 
effect  of  the  great  decline  in  the  first 
three  months. 
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The  Future  of  Retailing  Under  the  N.  R.  A. 

The  Retailer’s  Financial  Problem 
Profiteering  Charges  Unfounded 

By  LEW  HAHN* 


Twelve  months  have  passed 
since  I  was  honored  by  election 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  seems  probable  that  com¬ 
paratively  few  of  those  who  attended 
the  Convention  in  January  1933 
could  have  had  any  clear  conception 
of  the  important  changes  which  the 
year  would  bring.  Looking  back 
with  you  over  this  eventful  period  I 
feel  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for 
me  to  seek  to  persuade  you  that  the 
year  has  been  unusual,  and  that  de¬ 
velopments  up  to  date  probably 
mark  only  the  beginning  of  an  era 
of  great  change. 

An  Era  of  Change 

Because  in  such  an  era  of  change 
things  happen  so  fast  that  the  ideas 
and  the  experience  of  just  a  month 
or  two  before  may  be  completely 
outmoded,  I  am  not  going  to  attempt 
at  this  time  to  give  you  a  specific 
account  of  my  stewardship  during 
the  year.  Any  attempt  to  report 
things  which  are  now  so  completely 
of  the  past  as  what  happened  during 
the  year  1933  must  prove  too  tire¬ 
some  to  elicit  anything  like  general 
interest  and  for  that  reason  in  par¬ 
ticular  I  shall  try  to  confine  myself 
chiefly  to  the  future. 

Of  the  future,  of  course,  although 
it  is  rooted  in  the  work  done  in 
1933  by  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  is  the  Retail 
Code.  So  far  as  the  beginnings  of 
the  Retail  Code  are  concerned  it  is 
necessary  to  say  only  this;  when  in 
May  1933,  before  the  Recovery  Act 
had  passed  Congress,  I  went  before 
the  Association’s  convention  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  told  that  meeting  what  I 
believed  would  be  required  of  the 
retail  trade  and  what  from  my  view¬ 
point,  retailers  should  do  to  protect 
their  own  businesses  and  to  claim 
the  advantages  in  this  new  economic 
scheme,  there  was  no  instinctive  re- 


*Keynote  Address  delivered  at  the  23rd  Annual 
Convention  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  Jan.  IS,  1934. 


sponse  to  my  appeal  for  action.  It 
is  true  that  the  Convention  did  au¬ 
thorize  the  creation  of  a  Committee 
for  the  purpose  of  drafting  a  code 
I)ut  that  was  nothing  but  a  concess¬ 
ion  to  the  fact  that  the  president  of 
the  organization  had  apj^eared  and 
asked  for  such  authority.  I  had 
hardly  returned  to  my  office  in  New 
York  City  when  I  was  made  defin¬ 
itely  aware  that  the  trade  jierhaps 
did  not  see  things  as  I  saw  them. 
There  ensued  a  barrage  of  lengthy 
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telegrams,  crossing  and  recrossing 
the  continent,  from  imixirtant  retail 
establishments  protesting  that  Lew 
Hahn  actually  was  proposing  that 
there  should  be  collective  bargaining 
for  retail  employees.  Of  course,  it 
was  apparent  that  this  sprang  from 
the  fact  that  few  if  any  retailers  had 
read  the  Industrial  Recovery  Bill 
and  certainly  they  did  not  know  that 
this  was  a  definite  and  immutable 
first  condition  of  the  proposed  leg¬ 
islation. 

Happily  enough,  from  that  day 
forward,  the  enlightenment  of  our 


trade  steadily  progressed  and  is  still 
going  forward.  Those  were  parlous 
days.  It  was  necessary  every  day  to 
bring  a  considerable  and  different 
section  of  the  trade  up-to-date  and 
to  encourage  the  habit  of  looking  a 
step  or  two  ahead,  before  any  de¬ 
cisive  action  in  any  direction  could 
lx;  taken.  The  speed  with  which 
light  has  come  to  the  retail  trade, 
however,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
gratifying  experiences  I  have  ever 
known.  With  this  must  be  coupled, 
as  perhaps  even  more  significant,  the 
essential  rightness  of  the  judgment 
of  the  men  of  this  retail  trade.  On 
every  proposal  which  we  have  been 
at  all  justified  in  accepting  as  prop¬ 
er,  no  matter  how  much  immediate 
sacrifice  has  been  entailed,  we  have 
consistently  had  the  active  support 
of  the  members  of  this  Association 
just  so  soon  as  they  have  understood 
the  situation. 

We  Will  Not  Go  Back 

I  have  spoken  of  the  fact  that  at 
first  the  retail  trade  did  not  quite 
realize  what  must  come  to  pass  only 
for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  that 
it  is  entirely  probable  that  now  ’Vue 
do  not  fully  understand  what  some 
of  these  things  are  going  to  mean 
in  the  future.  We  cannot  exp^ 
immediate  enlightenment  on  theie 
matters  l)ecause  no  man  can  possi¬ 
bly  know  how  far  these  emergency 
measures  of  the  Federal  government 
are  going  to  leave  their  mark  upon 
our  permanent  system  of  life,  busi¬ 
ness  and  government. 

The  President  of  the  United 
States  only  lately  has  announced  to 
the  Congress  his  belief  that  the 
N.  R.  A.  idea  must  be  permanent. 
What  this  Congress,  or  any  succe^- 
ing  Congress,  may  say  to  that  -is 
something  which  now  must  be '  be¬ 
yond  our  knowledge.'  Of  this,  how¬ 
ever,  I  believe  we  may  be  certain ; — 
life,  government  and  business  in  the 
United  States  never  will  return  fulty 
to  their  old  grooves.  As  a  student 
of  economic  history.  Dr.  Nystrom 
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probably  will  back  up  the  assertion 
that  socially,  economically  and  polit¬ 
ically  the  world  does  not  move  back¬ 
ward.  The  emergency  created  by 
this  prolonged  depression  and  the  2. 
far-reaching  programs  which  have 
been  developed  to  meet  that  emer¬ 
gency  have  caused  the  overturn  of 
practically  all  of  our  former  little 
applecarts  of  theory  and  conviction. 
These  never  will  be  completely  re¬ 
stored. 

Who,  for  example,  can  believe 
that,  with  the  national  government 
having  once  compelled  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  a  new  bill  of  rights  for 
labor,  it  will  be  possible  to  take 
away  from  lalwr  what  has  beeii 
given?  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
cherish  such  belief.  Regardless  of 
how  long  the  N.  R.  A.  shall  last, 
this,  I  know,  is  certain ;  all  business 
enterprise  from  this  time  on  must 
adopt  an  attitude  of  more  consider¬ 
ation  for  the  labor  it  employs. 

In  the  same  way  the  employment 
of  child  labor  today  has  been  banned 
by  the  enlightened  conscience  of  all 
business.  Is  this  decision  likely  to 
be  amended  ?  Even  though  the 
N.  R.  A.  should  terminate  tomor¬ 
row,  I  venture  to  say  that  child  labor 
will  never  return.  IVe  must  bear  in 
mind  that  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history  a  complete  census  of  business 
opinion  has  been  secured  and  all 
business  has  committed  itself  on  cer¬ 
tain  essential  points  of  great  social 
and  economic  importance.  Follow¬ 
ing  this  registration  of  business 
opinion  will  come  the  national  and 
the  state  lawmakers  who,  without 
doubt,  will  put  in  statutory  form  the 
most  important  of  these  prohibitions 
which  have  been  set  up  in  the  codes 
of  business.  The  past  will  not  come 
back ! 

Permanent  Influences 
It  is  in  the  light  of  such  thoughts 
that  I  say  to  you  now,  we  do  not  any 
of  us  yet  perceive  the  full  import¬ 
ance  of  this  Retail  Code  which  we 
have  worked  to  bring  into  being. 
How  it  may  influence  all  of  our  re¬ 
tail  future  I  may  not  predict,  but 
just  now  I  see  five  points  of  great 
importance  in  the  Retail  Code  and 
I  am  prepared  to  believe  that  these 
will  reach  down  through  the  future 
in  such  a  way  as  vastly  to  influence 
-  the  entire  fabric  of  retail  distribu¬ 
tion.  These  points  I  would  name  as 
follows: 

'  1.  The  Retail  Code  has  compelled 
government,  the  public,  the  econ¬ 
omists  and  other  branches  of 
V,.  business  to  recognize  the  Retail 
*■  Trade  as  something  separate  and 
.  distinct  from  the  industrial  or¬ 


ganization  of  the  country ;  some¬ 
thing  which  requires  special  con¬ 
sideration  in  terms  of  the  nature 
of  its  processes  and  problems. 

It  is  a  horizontal  code  and  its 
existence  has  prevented,  for  the 
most  part,  the  setting  up  of  vert¬ 
ical  codes  starting  with  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  and  reaching  down 
through  the  various  economic 
steps  to  include  and  control  the 
retailer.  In  those  few  instances 
where  manufacturers’  codes  have 
been  approved,  containing  pro¬ 
visions  which  have  directly  aimed 
to  control  retail  action,  we  liave 
bad  abundant  opportunity  to  re¬ 
alize  what  the  situation  would 
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rectors  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  at  the 
Annual  Convention 

have  l)een  had  there  been  no  Re¬ 
tail  Code  and  these  vertical  codes 
had  been  allowed  to  become  gen¬ 
eral.  The  individual  retailer 
would  have  been  forced  to  oper¬ 
ate  his  business  in  conformity 
with  hundreds  of  separate  codes 
and  under  each  code  he  would 
have  been  a  permanent  minority 
w'ithout  effective  voice  in  the 
making  of  the  law  by  which  he 
was  bound. 

3.  The  labor  provisions  in  the  Re¬ 
tail  Code — as  well  as  similar 
provisions  in  other  codes — are  of 
great  importance  to  the  retailer. 
Not  only  will  the  effect  be  to 
increase  purchasing  power  and, 
to  some  extent  to  stabilize  it, 
but  these  provisions  in  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  own  code  operate  to  re¬ 
move  a  definite  and  important 


unfair  element  in  comiietition. 

No  longer  is  the  humane  retailer 
who  would  pay  a  living  wage  to 
his  people  penalized  by  his  own 
sense  of  social  justice.  He  is 
protected  in  competition  by  the 
fact  that  his  less  scrupulous  com¬ 
petitor  likewise  is  required  to 
pay  a  living  wage. 

4.  The  Trade  Practice  provisions 
steadily  will  become  more  im- 
ix)rtant  as  they  secure  general 
acceptance  and  are  bound  to  have 
an  influential  affect  upon  nation¬ 
al  and  state  legislation. 

5.  The  administrative  provisions  of 
the  Retail  Code  are  going  to  re¬ 
sult  in  the  first  thorough  and 
effectual  organization  of  the  re¬ 
tail  trade.  As  local  Code  Au¬ 
thorities  are  set  up  and  become 
effective,  they  will  form  the 
nucleus  of  permanent  councils  of 
retailers  and  the  procedure  for 
effective  operation  will  prove  to 
have  been  charted  under  the 
compulsion  of  this  emergency. 

These  are  some  of  the  important 
things  which  I  see  in  the  Retail 
Code  and  while  I  recognize  some  of 
the  j)erhaps  inevitable  weaknesses 
and  shortcomings  of  the  NR  A  or¬ 
ganization  as  now  set  up,  I  am  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  the  underlying  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  program.  Insofar  as 
the  administration  of  NRA  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  is,  of  course,  undeniable 
that  Government  can  never  know 
the  actual  facts  regarding  the  neces¬ 
sities  and  equities  involved  in  the 
jiroblems  of  so  many  varied  tyijes 
of  business.  This  is  a  distinct  hand¬ 
icap  and  one  which  is  bound  to  de¬ 
tract  from  the  full  effectiveness  of 
the  NRA  effort.  In  time  I  believe 
this  present  weakness  will  l)e  met  by 
more  forms  of  business  organization 
in  which  all  interests  will  l)e  repre¬ 
sented  and  through  which  intelligent 
self-government  of  business  may  be 
possible,  with  certain  governmental 
agencies  alert  and  active  to  insure 
that  the  rules  are  obeyed  and  that 
selfishness  or  worse  is  not  allowed 
to  pervert  the  plan  for  the  sordid 
benefits  of  some  institutions,  against 
the  interests  of  labor  and  the  .con¬ 
sumers. 

I  am  enthusiastic  over  NRA  l)e- 
cause  I  think  the  time  has  come 
when  we  should  disclaim  and  banish 
the  idea  that  society  is,  and  must 
always  be,  hopeless  to  protect  itself 
in  the  face  of  these  recurring  ups 
and  downs.  We  have  been  taught 
to  believe  that  a  period  of  intense 
business  activity  must  be  followed 
by  a  period  of  depression  and  that. 
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in  turn,  the  next  period  of  activity 
must  grow  out  of  such  depression. 

Business  Based  on  Sure  Thing 

Let  us  remember  that  there  is  no 
field  for  business  opportunity  which 
is  not  based  upon  the  satisfaction  of 
human  wants  and  needs.  These  go 
on  continuously.  In  the  midst  of 
the  deepest  depression,  as  at  the 
height  of  the  greatest  lx)om,  the 
people  of  this  country  need  the 
things  upon  which  life  is  dependent 
and  they  also  want  all  the  luxuries 
and  conveniences  which  have  been 
possible  in  the  best  of  times.  De¬ 
pressions,  periods  of  deprivation, 
are  not  caused  by  people  ceasing  to 
want  the  good  things  of  life.  These 
wants  go  on.  They  are  constant. 
Therefore,  since  the  only  opportun¬ 
ity  for  business  of  any  kind  lies  in 
the  satisfaction  of  these  wants,  it 
must  l)e  apparent  that  business  has  a 
stable  field.  Depressions  come,  not 
from  the  people  ceasing  to  want 
things  but  from  the  fact  that  our 
social  order  is  not  so  organized  as 
to  make  stable  their  ability  to  satis¬ 
fy  their  wants. 

Business,  therfore,  has  for  its 
field  of  opportunity  the  most  con¬ 
stant  and  stable  thing  in  the  world; 
in  this  country  it  is  the  unceasing 
needs  and  wants  of  120,000,000 
jieople  who  intend  to  go  on  living. 

Is  it  not  at  least  a  curious  com¬ 
mentary  upon  our  ability  to  organ¬ 
ize  our  own  affairs  that,  building 
upon  so  firm  a  foundation  as  the 
continuing  wants  of  these  consum¬ 
ers,  we  have  been  unable  to  make 
anything  but  a  huge  gamble  out  of 
every  form  of  business? 

My  chief  interest  in  the  NRA 
program  is  that  in  it  I  see  at  least 
an  approach  to  an  attempt  to  free 
society  of  the  tragic  shadow  of  this 
age-old  economic  idea  that  we  can¬ 
not  protect  ourselves  from  the 
cyclical  recurrence  of  the  lean  and 
the  fat  years.  For  the  first  time  in 
our  history  we  find  the  Federal 
government  answering  to  a  courage¬ 
ous  belief  that  these  things  do  not 
have  to  be.  If,  from  the  depths  of 
this  profound  depression,  which  has 
blighted  individual  initiative  during 
these  years,  we  are  able  to  prove  to 
ourselves  that  the  NRA  program 
has  been  effective  in  hastening  a  re¬ 
turn  to  better  conditions,  then  I 
think  it  should  be  accepted  as  in¬ 
dicating  that  at  some  time  in  the 
future,  however  far  off,  with  the 
growth  of  wisdom,  it  will  become 
possible  to  stabilize  business  activity 
at  whatever  point  may  be  desired. 

Although  this  may  now  seem  a  far 
cry,  we  shall  bring  appreciably  closer 


more  desirable  degrees  of  business 
stablization  if  we  in  the  retail  trade 
will  enthusiastically  support  the  Re¬ 
tail  Code  and  devote  ourselves 
wholeheartedly  to  its  intelligent  ad¬ 
ministration  in  our  home  communi¬ 
ties. 

Let  Us  Gain  More  Experience 

In  that  effort  let  us  be  intelligent. 
Let  us  recognize  that  the  Retail 
Code  as  it  now  stands  is  only  a  be¬ 
ginning.  Let  us  face  the  fact  that 
there  are  evils  of  competition  which 
the  Codes  does  not  yet  touch.  Com¬ 
mon  sense  will  show  us  that  it  would 
be  a  dangerous  thing  to  attempt  at 
the  outset  to  draft  a  Code  so  com- 
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plete  that  it  would  definitely  aim  to 
abolish  all  abuses  at  once.  We  have 
a  l)eginning  and  we  must  learn  to 
live  unde,  the  Code  and  develop  our 
wisdom  and  experience  before  we 
attemnt  to  create  a  new  heaven  and 
a  new  earth. 

See  that  a  local  Retail  Code  Au¬ 
thority  is  organized  in  your  com¬ 
munity  without  delay,  if  it  has  not 
already  been  done,  and  use  all  the 
influence  you  may  have  to  see  that 
the  Code  is  administered  intelligent¬ 
ly  and  fairly  and  practicably,  with 
regard  to  the  wage  and  hour  pro¬ 
visions.  Play  fair  with  labor  and 
play  fair  with  your  competitors. 
This  is  the  chance  to  show  that  re¬ 
tailers  are  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the 
opportunity  of  self-government.  Do 
these  things  and  as  the  future  de¬ 
velops  we  shall  have  a  glorious  part 
in  what  it  brings. 


We  must  not  try  to  disguise  from 
ourselves  the  fact  that  as  recovery 
advances  a  large  number  of  retailers 
will  have  an  increasingly  difficult 
financial  problem.  Thousands  of  re¬ 
tail  enterprises  are  now,  or  will  find 
themselves,  short  of  working  capital. 
I'our  years  of  depression  with  con¬ 
stantly  lowering  price  levels  and 
continuously  decreasing  sales  vol¬ 
ume,  have  brought  operating  losses 
year  after  year.  The  reduction  of 
inventories  during  this  period,  and 
the  limitations  placed  upon  out¬ 
standing  receivables,  have  meant  a 
withdrawal  of  working  capital.  The 
ability,  because  of  lower  prices,  to 
command  inventories  adequate  to 
the  diminished  volume  of  sales  may 
in  many  instances  have  served  to 
conceal  this  working  capital  short¬ 
age.  The  sums  withdrawn  from  in¬ 
vested  working  capital  have  in  most 
instances  gone  to  meet  operating 
deficits  and  when  the  time  for  busi¬ 
ness  expansion  comes,  so  that  re¬ 
tailers  definitely  may  recognize  the 
return  of  business  prosperity,  I  fear 
that  many  retailers  will  be  unable  to 
finance  the  increased  investment 
which  higher  prices  and  larger  sales 
ix)ssibilities  will  require  in  their  in¬ 
ventories  and  their  receivables.  I 
have  had  repeated  evidence  during 
the  last  few  months  that  this  already 
is  the  situation  with  many  reputable 
concerns  of  long  standing  and,  acting 
upon  this  knowledge,  I  have  made 
discreet  inquiries  concerning  the 
possibilities  of  retailers  securing  re¬ 
lief  through  the  medium  of  loans 
from  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation. 

Possible  to  Secure  Loans 

I  have  been  assured  that  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  possible  for  retailers  to  secure 
R.  F.  C.  loans  and  the  method  of 
procedure  has  been  indicated  to  me 
from  within  the  R.  F.  C.  organiza¬ 
tion.  This  information  I  shall  be 
prepared  to  transmit  to  any  retailers 
who  may  be  in  need  of  such 
assistance. 

While  on  this  subject  let  me  say 
that  to  me,  as  to  many  others,  the 
idea  of  all  the  industries  and  busi¬ 
nesses  of  the  United  States  lining 
up  on  Uncle  Sam’s  knees  to  receive 
pap  has  been  just  as  obnoxious  as  it 
naturally  would  be  to  anyone  who 
has  been  raised  under  the  old  idea 
of  rugged  individualism.  The  idea 
of  complete  individual  self-depend¬ 
ence  summed  up  in  the  old  maxim, 
“root  hog  or  die,”  has  been  with  us 
many  years  and  we  find  ourselves 
definitely  committed  in  pur  thought 
(Continued  on  page  132) 
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to  such  a  philosophy,  but  we  must 
remember  times  have  changed.  The 
administration  has  set  the  stage  for 
a  different  play  and  those  actors  who 
linger  over  from  the  earlier  produc¬ 
tion  are  likely  to  find  themselves 
mouthing  lines  which  have  no  part 
in  the  new  plot.  Practically  every 
other  line  of  business  is  turning  to 
the  government  for  assistance. 
There  can  be  no  specific  censure  of 
retailers  because  they  are  obliged  to 
join  the  crowd. 

I  know,  because  I  have  queried  a 
number  of  outstanding  merchants 
on  this  subject  of  assistance  for  re¬ 
tailers  that  there  still  are  some 
strong  individualists  who  think  it  in¬ 
evitable  that  a  large  number  of  re¬ 
tail  enterprises  must  fail  and  that 
they  should  fail  because  thereby  the 
situation  will  be  cleaned  up.  These 
men  apparently  do  not  trouble  to  . 
appraise  the  effect  of  such  failures. 
Perhaps  they  do  not  realize  what 
they  would  mean  in  any  community 
in  terms  of  increased  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  above  all  the  festering 
sore  they  would  create  in  the  form 
of  competition  which  would  come 
from  the  lingering  liquidation  of  the 
merchandising  stocks  of  those  who 
failed. 

After  all,  no  man  today  in  busi¬ 
ness  is  entirely  the  master  of  his 
own  enterprise.  He  is  limited  in 
many  directions  in  the  conduct  of 
his  own  business  and  he  is  peculiar¬ 
ly  helpless  in  relation  to  the  effects 
which  may  flow  from  broad  national 
policies  of  the  Federal  government. 
He  is,  I  believe,  justified  in  turning 
to  those  who  are  responsible  for 
these  conditions  and  saying;  “You 
have  brought  these  things  about  and 
now  you  must  help  me  to  meet  the 
situations  you  have  created.” 

Misunderstanding  Threatens  Trade 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  at 
this  time  to  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance  which  threatens  the  re¬ 
tail  trade.  I  refer  to  the  danger  of 
retailers  being  accused  of  profiteer¬ 
ing.  To  us  who  know  that  the  retail 
business  for  so  long  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  at  a  loss,  it  may  seem  strange 
that  anyone  should  accuse  retailers 
of  profiteering.  However,  we  must 
remember  that  these  are  times  in 
which  great  changes  are  going  for¬ 
ward.  The  measures  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  are  interposed  as  interrup¬ 
tions  in  the  course  of  natural  events. 

•  The  nation  is  traveling  a  course 
over  which  we  never  before  have 
been.  The  effects  in  many  particu¬ 
lars  may  well  be  other  than  may 
have  been  expected.  Whole  great 


classes  or  sections  of  our  population 
are  more  or  less  bewildered,  but  are 
intensely  conscious  on  the  subject  of 
prices.  There  are  few,  if  any,  in 
places  of  responsibility  who  seem 
to  realize  that  the  retailer  as  the 
last  factor  in  the  whole  great  chain 
of  production  and  distribution,  is  in 
fact  the  final  payer-off  of  all  the 
costs  which  have  been  accumlated 
in  every  one  of  all  the  complicated 
processes  which  precede  the  retail 
process,  and  that  when  he  makes  his 
price  to  the  public,  this  final  price 
includes  payment  for  a  thousand 
other  steps  or  parts  of  steps  in  the 
whole  economic  process. 

This  puts  the  retailer  in  a  position 
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where  any  dissatisfaction  over  what 
has  gone  before  is  visited  directly 
upon  him.  That  perhaps  is  natural 
enough  because  the  consumer  never 
by  any  chance  sees  what  has  gone 
before  and  deals  alone  with  the  re¬ 
tailer.  Consequently,  if  the  price  of 
goods  at  retail  seems  unpleasantly 
high,  it  is  straightway  assumed  that 
the  retailer  is  to  blame. 

It  is  particularly  unfortunate  that 
the  members  of  the  retail  trade  have 
never  developed  a  system  of  ac¬ 
counting  which  compels  a  general 
recognition  of  the  true  costs  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  From  time  to  time  those 
who  have  represented  retailers  have 
indicated  that  it  is  unintelligent  to 
■refer  to  merchandise  cost  as  cost  and 
to  allow  the  impression  to  obtain 
that  the  retailer’s  operating  expenses 
are  in  some  way  not  a  part  of  the 


retailer  s  cost  or  that  tor  some  mys¬ 
terious  reason  such  operating  ex¬ 
penses  need  not  be  regarded  as  other 
costs. 

Why  Are  Production  Costs 
More  Sacred? 

It  would  be  difficult  to  explain 
why  a  manufacturer’s  costs  are  any 
more  sacred  or  call  for  any  more 
consideration  than  the  costs  assumed 
by  the  retailer,  and  yet  there  is 
abundant  evidence  to  show  that  in 
governmental  circles  among  manu¬ 
facturers,  in  the  eyes  of  labor,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  economists,  the 
idea  finds  full  favor  that  the  costs 
which  accumulate  in  the  production 
of  commodities  somehow  come  in  a 
different  class  from  those  which  are 
accumulated  in  distribution. 

This  idea  perhaps  is  a  survival 
from  earlier  times  when  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  producing  a  sufficiency  of 
consumers’  goods  had  not  found 
solution.  In  the  days  before  the 
great  development  of  the  machine, 
when  production  and  agriculture 
needed  the  efforts  of  the  majority  of 
the  population,  it  seems  likely  that 
the  old-time  economist  may  have  re¬ 
garded  the  withdrawal  of  labor  for 
purposes  other  than  production  as 
wasteful,  and,  therefore,  distribu¬ 
tors  came  to  regard  it  somewhat  in 
the  light  of  an  economic  enemy. 

Although  so  many  things  of  vas' 
importance  have  since  developed, 
the  old  economic  view  has  not  been 
revised.  Economists  are  still  linger¬ 
ing  far  back  in  the  past  so  far  as 
distribution  is  concerned.  It  seems 
doubtful  that  any  economist  ever 
has  looked  at  retail  distribution  and 
considered  it  in  the  light  of  the  de¬ 
velopments  over  the  last  half  cen¬ 
tury. 

As  a  result  of  the  failure  of  econ¬ 
omists  and  others  to  realize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  problems  of  distri¬ 
bution,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
many  of  those  who  are  charged  with 
the  great  governmental  responsibil¬ 
ity,  the  general  public  and  other 
branches  of  business,  have  only  the 
haziest  of  ideas  concerning  retailing. 

How  Much  Did  Labor  Get? 

Not  long  ago  an  industrial  leader 
broke  into  print  with  a  statement 
concerning  several  prominent  de¬ 
partment  stores.  This  man  had  pur¬ 
chased  certain  articles  of  merchan¬ 
dise  at  retail  and  then  had  attempted 
to  trace  the  goods  back  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers  for  determining  how  much 
labor  got  for  these  articles.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  at  this  time  to  at- 
{Continued  on  page  132) 
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This  is  a  highly  appropriate 
time  not  only  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  results  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  retail  fiscal  year,  now  nearly 
completed,  but  also  for  the  survey 
of  such  progress  as  has  been  made 
under  the  provisions  introduced  by 
the  Administration  for  checking  the 
downward  course  of  the  depression 
and  improving  business  conditions. 
In  the  light  of  these  facts  we  may 
also  outline  the  outlook  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  It  may  be  possible  now, 
not  only  to  see  the  general  direction 
in  which  business  is  going,  but  also 
to  consider  the  effects  of  these  gen¬ 
eral  trends  on  the  retail  business. 

It  is  now  slightly  more  than  nine 
months  since  the  present  Adminis¬ 
tration  came  into  power,  and  ap¬ 
proximately  six  months  since  the 
NRA,  whose  effects  most  directly 
concern  the  retail  trade  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  began  to  function.  Whatever 
views  we  may  have  held  during  the 
past  year  regarding  these  provisions, 
we  must  now  agree  that  there  has 
been  considerable  business  improve¬ 
ment,  and  that  the  present  outlook, 
as  contrasted  with  that  of  a  year 
ago,  is  decidedly  favorable. 

Problems  of  Readjustment 

Despite  this  optimistic  outlook, 
retailing  is  confronted  by  several 
serious  problems.  Of  course,  you 
may  say  that  it  always  .is  and  always 
will  be  confronted  by  problems. 
The  particular  problems  confront¬ 
ing  retailing  in  1934  however  are 
problems  of  rebuilding  and  of  read¬ 
justment  to  new  and  revitalized 
economic  conditions.  Our  problems 
are  not  now  those  of  a  sinking  foun¬ 
dation,  but  rather  the  needs  for  wise 
direction  and  guidance  in  the  up¬ 
ward  movement  that  lies  ahead.  We 
may  again  greet  the  opportunities 
for  prosperity  and  progress  and  we 
gladly  accept  the  challenge  for  the 
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problems  presented  by  these  changed 
conditions. 

Higher  commodity  prices  and 
rising  price  levels,  partly  due  to 
higher  costs  of  production  and  part- 
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ly  to  the  uncertainties  of  our  present 
monetary  policies,  constitute  one  of 
the  worst  as  well  as  most  immediate 
of  the  present  difficulties  of  retail 
merchandising.  Rising  prices  are 
not  in  themselves  objectionable. 
No  reasonable  retailer  favors  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  prices  that  is  abnormally 
low.  As  a  result  of  the  changes 
introduced  during  the  past  year  in 
both  industry  and  trade,  such  as 
the  minimum  wage  and  shorter 
working  hours,  it  is  inevitable  that 
costs  should  rise  and  that  prices 
must  cover  these  costs.  In  general, 
higher  prices  are  both  justifiable 
and  desirable.  Better  prices  mark 
the  beginnings  of  better  times. 

There  have  already  been  marked 
price  increases  in  many  lines.  It 
is  likely  that  many  others  will  fol¬ 
low.  There  may  be  no  disposition 
to  object  to  the  trend  of  rising 
prices,  but  there  is  still  the  problem 
of  facing  the  consumer’s  reaction 


to  these  prices.  Will  customers  pay 
the  higher  prices  or  will  they  re¬ 
sist?  \Vill  they  accept  and  under¬ 
stand  the  reasons  for  higher  prices? 
Will  they  stand  for  the  abrupt  and 
wholly  abnormal  price  increases  that 
have  been  set  up  in  some  manufac¬ 
turing  industries? 

Rapidly  Rising  Commodity  Prices 

There  is  a  real  danger  that  a  too 
rapid  rise  in  prices  may  arouse 
active  consumer  opposition,  and  so 
retard  or  set  back  the  natural  pro¬ 
gressive  improvement  of  business. 
This  problem,  so  far  as  retailers  aie 
concerned,  is  one  that  can  only  be 
solved  by  the  retail  buyers,  who 
must  themselves  be  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  every  price  increase 
before  making  their  purchases,  so 
that  they  in  turn  may  be  able  to 
explain  these  price  increases  to  their 
salespeople  and,  more  important 
still,  to  the  consuming  public. 

Unjustified  price  increases  are 
certain  to  be  challenged.  They 
should  be  opposed.  The  consuming 
public  has  a  right  to  object  to  un¬ 
reasonable  price  increases  and  the 
retailer  should  be  on  the  side  of 
the  public.  In  all  probability,  price 
increases,  if  made  gradually  and  if 
fully  explained,  may  be  accepted 
without  difficulty. 

Retailers  owe  it  to  their  customers 
as  well  as  to  themselves  to  maintain 
a  sane  balance  between  consumer 
purchasing  power  and  the  prices  of 
products.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
retailer  during  this  period  of  re¬ 
construction  to  represent  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  consumer  and  to  dis¬ 
courage  too  enthusiastic  efforts 
such  as  are  now  being  made  within 
certain  industries  to  set  selling 
prices  at  points  covering  not  only 
costs  of  production,  but  also  net 
profits  beyond  anything  attempted 
since  the  cost-plus  profiteering  days 
of  the  World  War. 

An  Unstable  Dollar 

Insofar  as  price  instability  may  be 
due  to  the  wavering  values  of  the 
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dollar,  the  President  and  Congress 
have  a  definite  responsibility  to 
American  business.  We  may  grant 
the  difficulty  at  the  present  time  of 
setting  the  standard  of  value  of  our 
dollar.  It  may  be  more  advantage¬ 
ous  in  our  international  relations  to 
keep  the  value  of  the  dollar  on  a 
trading  basis.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  domestic  trade  is  being  re¬ 
tarded,  discouraged  and  held  up  by 
the  lack  of  monetary  stabilization. 
This  lack  is  a  detriment  to  every 
domestic  activity.  Today’s  papers 


and  collective  bargaining  requires 
some  kind  of  organization  of  em¬ 
ployees.  Despite  this  impetus  it  is 
likely  that  progress  in  unionization 
of  retail  store  employees,  except  in 
those  branches  in  which  male  em¬ 
ployees  predominate,  are  likely  to 
be  slow.  Before  1934  is  over  we 
shall  probably  learn  what  form  this 
problem  will  take,  and,  whatever 
its  form,  its  management  will  de¬ 
mand  good  judgment  and  utmost 
patience. 


Getting  Retail  Expenses 


report  that  the  President  is  now 
taking  steps  to  standardize  or  to  fix 
the  value  of  the  dollar.  This  is  gcJod  Down  to  Normal 
and  deserves  your  active\ 


news 
support. 


V  Now,  as  always,  the  retail  trade 


As  for  myself,  I  do  not  so  much 
care  whether  we  go  back  to  the  old 
gold  standard,  or  set  the  dollar  at 
some  new  gold  value.  Indeed,  while 
this  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  good 
time  to  make  so  vital  a  change,  I 
would  not  object  to  a  commodity 
dollar.  The  important  thing,  at 
present,  is  not  so  much  what  the 
standard  of  value  shall  be,  as  it  is 
that  there  should  be  a  fixed,  de¬ 
termined  and  constant  standard. 
Every  sound  business  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  including  retailing,  needs  a 
prompt  reestablishment  of  some 
definite  basis  of  dollar  value.  I  hope 
that  before  this  meeting  is  over  you 
will  take  steps  to  let  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  know  that  you  favor  such 
stabilization  and  that  you  expect 
Congress  to  back  up  the  President’s 
efforts  in  this  direction. 

Unionization  and  Collective 
Bargaining  in  Retailing 


is  confronted  by  the  need  for  ex¬ 
pense  control.  If  possible,  there 
should  be  a  reduction  in  operating 
costs  in  relation  to  sales.  There  are 
at  present  two  lines  of  thought 
among  retail  executives.  One,  and 
perhaps  the  most  commonly  ex¬ 
pressed,  is  the  belief  that  expenses 
cannot  be  greatly  reduced  and  that 
retail  margins  must  therefore  be 
increased  so  as  to  cover  fully  the 
high  expense  rates  established  since 
1929.  The  other  line  of  thought  is 
that  the  expense  rates  that  have 
prevailed  since  1929  have  been  ab¬ 
normal  and  should  be  corrected  as 
speedily  as  readjustments  can  be 
made.  The  latter  view  is  urged 
here.  If  department  and  dry  goods 
stores  are  unable  to  reduce  their 
expenses  of  operation  below  30  per 
cent  of  their  sales,  then  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  their  decline  is  at  hand.  If 
department  stores  and  other  similar 
retail  establishments  must  continu- 


ously  obtain  markups  that  cover  ex- 
Another  problem  now  facing  the\pense  rates  of  36  per  cent  or  more. 


retail  trades  of  this  country,  caused 
by  the  NRA  and  its  labor  provis¬ 
ions,  is  the  possibility  of  unioniza¬ 
tion  of  retail  store  employees.  It 
is  probably  inevitable  that  in  the 
course  of  time  some  form  of  or¬ 
ganization  of  retail  employees  should 
come  into  existence.  Such  has  been 
the  development  in  other  countries 
and  such  is  likely  to  lie  the  course 
here.  The  retail  trade  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  dry  goods  trade,  such  as 
represented  by  the  members  of  your 
Association,  is  and  always  has  been 


then  new  forms  of  retailing  will 
take  their  place.  The  advice  of 
those  who  urge  higher  markups  is 
not  only  unsound  but  unsafe.  De¬ 
spite  all  of  the  additional  burdens 
that  have  been  loaded  upon  retailers 
during  recent  years  and  months, 
ways  must  be  found  of  reducing  the 
ratio  of  expenses  to  sales.  Attempt¬ 
ing  to  raise  the  markup  margin  is 
a  step  backward  in  retail  service  to 
the  public.  Furthermore,  such  in¬ 
direct  methods  of  trying  to  raise 
prices  as  the  cheapening  of  quality 


an  infertile  ground  for  union  de-\  and  the  reduction  of  quantity  must 


velopment.  There  is  probably  less 
reason  and  also  less  demand  for 
unionization  in  these  trades  than  in 
any  other  field  that  might  be  men¬ 
tioned.  Nevertheless,  the  provisions 
of  the  National  Recovery  Act  car¬ 
ried  over  into  the  General  Retail 
Code  open  the  door  wide  to  the 
principle  of  collective  bargaining. 


be  viewed  with  especial  alarm.  The 
future  of  retail  institutions  that 
practice  these  methods  is  likely  to 
be  dark.  We  may  be  confident  that 
we  shall  see  progress  during  1934 
in  reducing  the  ratios  of  expenses 
to  sales.  Stores  that  fail  in  this 
regard  face  inevitable  eclipse  from 
the  retail  system. 


Another  serious  problem  con¬ 
fronting  retailing  in  1934  is  the  ris¬ 
ing  tide  of  taxes,  and  particularly 
the  current  vogue  for  retail  sales 
taxes  of  one  kind  or  another.  There 
are  at  the  present  time  eight  state 
legislatures  in  regular  session  and 
ten  or  more  in  special  sessions.  The 
number  will  be  thirty-five  or  forty 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  Prob¬ 
ably  in  everyone  of  them  there  are 
legislators  sitting  up  nights  trying 
to  think  up  new  ways  of  assessing 
taxes  on  sales  made  through  retail 
stores.  There  are  already  twenty 
states  that  have  some  form  of  sales 
taxes.  The  need  of  the  states  as 
well  as  other  branches  of  our  gov¬ 
ernment  for  money  is  very  great. 
Every  possibility  of  getting  funds 
is  likely  to  be  canvassed.  The  spur 
of  current  needs  is  causing  many 
of  our  legislators  to  forget  all  prin¬ 
ciples  of  sound  taxation. 

Menace  of  Overtaxation 

Sales  taxes,  it  should  be  empha¬ 
sized,  bear  very  little,  if  any,  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  ability  to  pay.  Such 
a  tax  falls  heaviest  upon  those  whose 
purchases  are  highest  in  proportion 
to  their  incomes.  This  means  that 
sales  taxes  bear  heaviest  on  consum¬ 
ers  whose  incomes  are  lowest.  A 
sales  tax  even  levies  tribute  on  those 
who  have  no  incomes  or  earnings 
of  their  own  and  who  must  there¬ 
fore  be  supported  by  charity  and 
doles.  A  sales  tax  is  a  burden 
placed  upon  consumption  and  as 
such  constitutes  a  retarding  influ¬ 
ence  on  retail  sales  and,  indirectly, 
upon  all  business.  It  is  both  socially 
and  economically  unsound. 

Most  mischievous  of  all  of  the 
sales  taxes  are  those  known  as 
graduated  sales  taxes.  This  form 
of  taxation  is  based  on  a  double 
error.  First,  it  assumes  that  the 
sales  tax  principle  is  sound  which, 
as  has  just  been  stated,  is  wrong. 
Second,  it  takes  for  granted  that 
volume  of  sales  is  an  index  of  in¬ 
creasing  ability  to  pay.  Among  re¬ 
tailers  it  is  commonplace  knowledge 
that  beyond  certain  minimums  in¬ 
creasing  volume  tends  to  add,  rather 
than  to  reduce,  expenses  of  retail 
operation.  Many  of  our  legislators 
seem  to  think  of  the  retail  business 
as  they  do  of  factory  production 
in  which  costs  of  operation  are 
governed  by  the  volume  of  produc¬ 
tion.  There  is  not  a  single  fact  to 
support  this  view.  Every  study 
comparing  the  costs  of  operation  of 
larger  with  smaller  institutions  has 
shown  the  fallacy  of  this  view  as 
applied  to  retailing. 

It  is  urgent  that  retailers  should 
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not  only  resist  the  imposition  of 
sales  taxes,  but  particularly  the  ex¬ 
tremely  unfair  graduated  sales 
taxes.  Both  small  and  large  stores 
have  common  interests  in  this  prob¬ 
lem.  In  opposing  sales  taxes,  re¬ 
tailers  are  not  only  serving  their 
own  interests,  but  also  the  interests 
of  consumers  and  of  society.  There 
is  not  only  the  need  for  opposing 
sales  taxation,  but  also  of  opposing 
its  more  vicious  forms  that  set  a 
penalty  on  retail  store  progress  and 
growth.  There  are  now  four  states 
in  which  there  are  such  graduated 
sales  taxes.  Many  more  are  likely 
to  be  proposed  this  year.  All  re¬ 
tailers  should  awaken  to  the  menace 
of  this  movement. 

Attacks  on  Chains 

Chain  store  organizations  both  in 
your  field  and  other  lines  of  trade 
are  now  under  tremendous  attacks 
in  the  form  of  proposals  for  special 
taxes  or  license  fees,  usually  based 
in  amount  upon  the  number  of  units 
otvned.  In  the  competition  between 
chains  and  independents  it  may  be 
presumed  that  many  independent 
retailers  have  in  the  past  actually 
cheered  the  developments  of  these 
laws.  Whatever  the  feeling  of  in¬ 
dependent  retailers  may  formally 
have  been  towards  chains,  the  time 
has  come  for  looking  at  this  problem 
objectively.  We  must  give  con¬ 
sideration  not  only  to  the  begin¬ 
nings  but  also  to  the  ultimate  results 
of  these  taxing  movements.  Keep 
in  mind  that  our  chain  store  systems 
are  retail  stores  with  the  same  prob¬ 
lems,  the  same  expenses  of  opera¬ 
tion,  the  same  difficulties  of  making 
ends  meet  as  independent  stores. 
Chain  stores  are  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  several  stores  owned  by 
the  same  person  or  company,  and 
an  attack  upon  chain  stores  is 
an  attack  upon  retailing.  Provisions 
introduced  into  your  legislatures 
this  year,  specifically  intended  to 
hamper  and  handicap  the  chains, 
may  at  the  next  session  of  the  legis¬ 
lature,  well  serve  as  precedents  for 
extending  these  handicaps  to  all  re¬ 
tailers.  This  is  a  problem  for  the 
independent  as  well  as  the  chain. 

There  is  much  more  in  common 
between  chains  and  inde|)endent 
retailers  in  facing  the  problems  of 
the  future  than  was  formerly  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  case.  One  of  the 
most  useful  results  of  the  long, 
tiresome  conference  held  during  the 
past  year  in  Washington  in  the 
formulation  of  the  Retail  Code 
under  the  NRA  was  the  shoulder- 
to-shoulder  association,  for  the  first 


time,  of  the  representatives  of  chain 
and  independent  stores  and  the 
mutual  discovery  of  common  prob¬ 
lems  and  common  interests.  These 
conferences  went  a  long  way 
towards  dispelling  suspicion  and  in 
developing  understanding  and  con¬ 
fidence.  As  a  consequence  it  can 
now  be  stated,  that  the  antagonisms 
among  retailers  themselves,  as  be¬ 
tween  chains  and  independents,  have 
largely  disappeared.  These  antag¬ 
onisms  have  given  way  to  mutual 
effort  to  solve  larger  and  more  im¬ 
portant  problems.  Indeed,  there  is 
little  evidence  of  any  rabid  and  un¬ 
reasonable  criticisms  of  chain  stores 
anywhere  today,  such  as  prevailed 
a  few  years  ago.  Even  the  agitation 
for  chain  store  tax  laws  is  today 
largely  based  on  the  belief  that  chain 
stores  possess  some  cash  that  can 
be  grabbed  for  government  uses. 
The  present  problem  of  the  chain 
store  is  not  so  much  of  popular  mis- 


We  may  look  forivard  to  1934 
ti'ith  a  fair  degree  of  optimism. 
The  outlook  is  definitely  for  an 
improvement  in  business.  Let  us, 
therefore,  make  preparations  to  go 
ahead,  building  soundly  and  ren¬ 
dering  our  service  to  the  public  as 
efficiently— and  as  economically  as 
possible.  In  this  manner  we  shall 
go  far  towards  solving  the  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  retailing  in  1934. 

• 

understanding  or  even  of  independ¬ 
ent  retail  store  antagonism,  as  it  is 
of  meeting  unfair  and  unsound  tax¬ 
ation  intended  by  legislators  to  raise 
needed  government  funds. 

Discriminatory  legislation  is  al- 
v/ays  dangerous.  Whenever  dis¬ 
crimination  is  written  into  our  laws 
there  is  no  way  of  determining,  once 
it  has  been  started,  how  far  it  will 
go.  If  the  law  can  discriminate 
against  chains,  then  it  can  likewise 
discriminate  against  department 
stores  and  even  specialty  shops. 

So  far  as  the  chains  are  con¬ 
cerned,  these  legislative  experiments 
may,  in  the  long  run,  defeat  their 
own  ends.  It  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  point  out  here  that  a  highly 
burdensome  or  prohibitive  anti¬ 
chain  store  tax  should  promptly  be 
made  meaningless  and  ineffective  by 
a  reorganization  of  the  chains  such 
as  through  the  bona  fide  sale  of  the 
unit  stores  to  their  present  m'ina- 


gers,  with  a  continuance  of  present 
methods  of  supervision  and  of 
present  sources  of  supply  of  mer¬ 
chandise  assured  by  means  of  con¬ 
tracts.  There  is  no  law,  nor  do  I 
see  how  there  can  be  any  law,  that 
will  prevent  the  dissolution  of  pres¬ 
ent  forms  of  chain  organization. 
There  are  no  laws  preventing  con¬ 
tracts  for  services  and  merchandise. 
Nearly  every  independent  retailer  in 
the  country  now  operates,  more  or 
less,  under  such  contracts.  The  vol¬ 
untary  chains  have  pointed  the  way 
to  this  form  of  business  organization 
on  a  large  scale.  Such  organizations 
of  stores  are  common  in  Europe. 
One  of  the  leading  international 
footwear  organizations  is  operated 
on  this  basis.  Every  store  to  all 
legal  intents  and  purposes  is  an  in¬ 
dependent  store,  subject  to  all  ad¬ 
vantages  and  restrictions  of  all  other 
independent  stores.  This  eventuali¬ 
ty  has  apparently  not  been  consid¬ 
ered  by  our  legislators. 

An  Entering  Wedge 

I  appeal  to  you  as  retailers  and  as 
sensible  citizens  to  use  your  influ¬ 
ence  in  opposing  every  form  of  un¬ 
necessary  as  well  as  harmful  bur¬ 
dens  placed  upon  retailing.  Any  im¬ 
position  placed  upon  any  branch  of 
retail  trade,  even  other  than  your 
own,  is  a  matter  for  your  concern, 
not  only  because  retailing  must  be 
kept  free  to  serve  the  consuming 
public  in  the  most  natural  and  most 
economical  ways,  but  also  because 
such  provisions  act  as  entering 
wedges  which  tend  to  spread  to  the 
entire  retail  trade.  The  Limited 
Price  Variety  Stores  Association,  of 
which  I  am  the  head,  welcomes  the 
opportunity  of  working  with  your 
able  officers  and  committees  in  com¬ 
batting  unsound  political  and  econ¬ 
omic  trends. 

Attempts  in  Certain  Manufacturers’ 
Codes  to  Control  Retail  Markets 

There  is  still  another  major  prob¬ 
lem  confronting  retailing,  particu¬ 
larly  department  stores,  chain  stores 
and  otheis  who  buy  their  goods  di¬ 
rect  from  producers.  In  a  number 
of  industries  its  leaders  are  attempt¬ 
ing,  under  cover  of  the  NRA.  to 
e.stablish  conditions  of  market  con¬ 
trol  hitherto  unheard  of  in  this 
country.  Under  the  permissive 
provisions  of  the  NRA  they  have 
not  only  set  out  to  regulate  and  to 
•  reform  their  own  industries,  but  also 
to  remake  the  channels  of  distribu¬ 
tion  through  which  their  products 
pass  to  suit  their  own  ideals  and 
(Continued  on  page  128) 
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Sound  Policies  For  1934 


By  FRED  LAZARUS,  JR.* 

Secretary  aud  Treasurer,  The  F.  &  R.  Lazarus 
Columbus,  Ohio 

- » - 


The  subject  of  “Sound  Policies 
for  1934”  requires  immediate 
amendment.  The  violent  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  of  the  past  months, 
that  are  associated  with  the  word 
“sound”  in  the  realm  of  money 
policies,  would  make  even  a  much 
more  courageous  person  than  I  hes¬ 
itate  to  lay  down  a  sound  merchant 
program. 

In  order  reasonably  to  make  such 
suggestions,  one  must  review  the 
period  just  past  and  re-examine 
what  appear  to  be  major  trends  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  many  events  of 
importance  of  that  period.  1933  was 
a  dramatic  year.  The  bank  holiday 
and  the  almost  complete  paralysis 
of  the  machinery  of  business  cer¬ 
tainly  developed  an  inauspicious 
start.  Industry  was  at  its  lowest 
ebb — unemployment  overpowering. 
The  courageous  program  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  under  the  magnificent  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  President,  quickly 
changed  this  viewpoint.  A  will  to 
do  replaced  “it  cannot  be  done,”  and, 
before  spring  was  far  advanced, 
business  began  to  feel  the  pulsation 
of  life.  In  July  came  the  N.  R.  A. 
organization  and  the  necessary 
President’s  Recovery  Administra¬ 
tion,  with  the  continuous  develop¬ 
ment  of  many  activities,  that  fitted 
into  a  well-rounded  program  for  a 
speeded  recovery.  These  govern¬ 
mental  plans  are  so  far-reaching  in 
their  effects  on  business  that  they 
must  be  given  careful  attention  in 
the  formulation  of  policies  for  1934. 

Retailers  seem  generally  most 
enthusiastic  over  the  present  spend¬ 
ing  plan  of  the  government  through 
the  Public  Works  and  the  Civil 
Works  program.  Purchasing  power 
is,  of  course,  of  basic  importance 
and  this  contemplated  large  out¬ 
pouring  of  money  will  have  a  major 
effect  on  the  consumption  of  goods 
during  the  few  months  ahead,  there¬ 
by,  it  is  hoped,  starting  the  wheels 
of  business  and  continuing  increased 
consumption.  It  is,  however,  with 
the  National  Recovery  Act  and  the 
codes  growing  out  of  that  act  with 

*Address  delivered  at  the  23rd  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  Tuesday 
Evening,  Jan.  16,  1934. 


which  we  are  most  greatly  con¬ 
cerned.  Consideration  must  be  given 
to  its  many  implications  as,  in  my 
opinion,  it  does  and  will  continue  to 
revolutionize  almost  all  phases  of 
distribution  as  well  as  the  various 


FRED  LAZ.ARUS,  JR. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The  F.  &  R. 
Lazarus  &  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 


steps  of  production  and  transporta¬ 
tion.  This  paper  will  not  attempt 
to  deal  with  any  of  the  broad  aspects 
of  the  N.  R.  A.  General  Johnson, 
in  his  own  inimitable  style,  will  give 
that  to  us  next  Thursday  evening. 
Its  effect  on  our  Craft  is  our  im¬ 
mediate  concern. 

No  fair,  socially-minded  person 
disagrees  with  the  policy  of  a  decent 
minimum  wage,  interstate  compe¬ 
tition  has  been  the  cause  given  for 
its  previous  failure  of  broad  state 
enactment,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
at  one  time  held  that  it  was  not  a 
national  issue.  The  N.  R.  A.  has 
not  only  made  a  minimum  wage  pos¬ 
sible  but  necessary  as  an  immediate 
help  in  the  recovery  program,  and 
I  believe  has  created  a  national  de¬ 
mand  that  such  a  policy  be  contin¬ 
ued.  Its  beneficial  effect  on  retailing 
must  be  apparent  to  all  of  us.  Maxi¬ 
mum  hours  of  labor,  resulting  in  in¬ 


&  Co., 


creased  payroll  expenditure,  also 
constitute  a  definite  aid  in  augment¬ 
ing  volume  in  our  stores,  by  making 
for  real  reduction  of  unemployment 
and  a  much  more  fair  division  of 
labor.  The  increased  numbers  that 
we  ourselves  have  employed  has  had 
a  helpful  effect. 

Increases  in  Costs 

Of  course,  our  expenses  are  high¬ 
er  under  the  code.  Retailers  must 
do  their  part  and  they  must  help 
solve  the  general  problem  of  unem¬ 
ployment.  Insofar,  however,  as  I 
can  obtain  statistical  information, 
the  highest  cost  which  the  code  has 
developed  will  approximate  more 
than  3%  of  1933  sales  volume.  An 
increase  of  10%  over  1933  sales 
will  absorb  this  cost,  and  there 
would  remain  obvious  collateral  ad¬ 
vantages  to  aid  the  profit  column. 
The  codes  provide  for  certain  trade 
practices  that  are  intended  to  elimi¬ 
nate  abuses  that  cause  unnecessary 
loss  because  they  are  not  compatible 
with  fair  dealing.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  retailers  favor  these  regulations, 
as  do  also  the  public.  This  new 
retail  code  of  “decent  living”  has 
little  chance  of  success,  however,  un¬ 
less  it  will  have  the  hearty  cooper¬ 
ation  of  all  retailers  to  see  that  the 
spirit  of  the  code  is  not  only  lived 
up  to  in  their  own  organizations,  but 
by  their  competitors  as  well.  The 
trade  practices,  as  enunciated,  are 
not  inelastic,  and  the  method  of  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  code  authority 
offers  retailers  the  opportunity  of 
amendment  and  change,  in  the  event 
that  the  code  as  now  constituted 
does  not  bring  about  that  which  it 
was  supposed  to  accomplish.  To  me, 
the  purpose  of  these  “command¬ 
ments”  is  to  eliminate  abuses  that 
made  for  lower  wages  and  unprofit¬ 
able  operation  of  business,  and  in 
them  is  an  implied  recognition  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  as  rep¬ 
resenting  the  public,  that  the  retail 
business  is  supposed  to  be  reason¬ 
ably  profitable.  Under  them,  the  re¬ 
tailer  has  his  opportunity  to  help  in 
the  regulation  of  his  own  business  so 
that  such  a  profit  may  result. 
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I  believe  that  a  retail  profit  ob¬ 
jective  for  1934  is  in  line  with  public 
policy.  It  is  recognized  that  busi¬ 
nesses  operated  at  a  loss  must,  in 
order  to  survive,  attempt  to  eliminate 
that  loss  by  the  reduction  of  con¬ 
trollable  expenses.  In  retailing,  that 
means  reduction  in  advertising,  sup¬ 
plies  and  payroll.  Inasmuch  as  pay¬ 
roll  constitutes  much  the  largest  of 
these  controllable  items,  the  greatest 
burden,  of  necessity,  falls  there.  Of 
course,  I  realize  that  the  low  unit 
prices  of  the  past  few  years  have 
greatly  increased  the  retailer’s  op¬ 
portunity  for  loss,  but  the  retailer 
himself  was  partly  responsible  for 
lower  prices,  in  order  that  he  might 
obtain  a  temporary  competitive  ad¬ 
vantage.  We  cannot  hold  ourselves 
blameless,  if  we  believe  that  the 
cycle  of  lower  and  lower  prices  was 
harmful  to  business.  So  many  be¬ 
lieve  that  volume  is  the  cure-all  of 
retail  difficulties.  It  is  helpful  and 
a  volume  in  sufficiently  large  doses 
can  make  almost  any  business  illness 
disappear,  provided  that  a  small 
margin  is  maintained.  So  often,  ex¬ 
pected  large  sales  results  are  dis¬ 
appointing  and  concerns  who  base 
their  operation  on  too  optimistic 
hopes  find  themselves  uncomforta¬ 
bly  situated.  Many  stores  are  not 
now  in  business  liecause  of  this.  Our 
fellow  merchants  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent  have  known  for  years 
that  a  profit  objective  is  much  more 
important  than  a  volume  objective 
and  much  more  fundamental.  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  it  again  have  primary  con¬ 
sideration. 

Estimate  Sales  Conservatively 

Of  course,  we  want  sales.  We 
must  have  sales  out  of  which  to  pay 
our  expenses,  but  expense  estimates 
must  be  established  on  reasonable 
estimated  sales  and  not  on  the  op¬ 
timistic  basis  that  so  often  misleads 
us.  I  strongly  urge  the  written  prep¬ 
aration  of  six  months’  plans,  which 
will  have  to  do  with  estimated  sales, 
markup,  expense  and  net  profit  ob¬ 
jectives.  Each  should  be  conserva¬ 
tively  and  thoughtfully  stated. 
Such  a  plan  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  merchandise  must  hie 
higher  priced.  It  may  bring  better 
results  through  the  elimination  of 
unnecessary  losses,  due  to  more 
carefully  studied  purchasing  and  to 
the  vetoing  of  unessential  expenses. 
We  should  frankly  acknowledge  to 
ourselves  the  fact  that  our  busi¬ 
nesses  are  organized  to  make  a 
profit. 

Within  two  or  three  years  after 
I  entered  the  retail  business,  I  met 
a  manufacturer  of  children’s  shoes. 


who  was  known  as  being  particular¬ 
ly  successful  when  most  of  his  com¬ 
petitors  were  either  not  making 
money  or  disappearing  rapidly  from 
the  shoe  manufacturing  field.  I 
asked  him  what  the  secret  was.  He 
told  me  it  was  an  exceedingly  simple 
recipe — that  when  he  figured  shoes, 
he  first  put  down  the  profit  he  ex¬ 
pected  of  so  many  cents  a  pair.  He 
said  he  never  deviated  from  the 
practice  of  insuring  the  inclusion  of 
that  profit  in  every  pair  of  shoes 
that  was  made  in  his  factory.  He 
was  willing  to  change  the  quality  of 
material  and,  insofar  as  it  was  possi¬ 
ble,  the  cost  of  labor,  and  get  his 
price  as  low  as  possible  to  fit  the 
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demand  of  his  customers,  as  long  as 
it  included  the  reasonable  profit  to 
which  he  lielieved  his  labor  entitled 
him.  He  was  a  wise  man  and  today 
would  be  an  excellent  pattern  for  all 
of  us. 

Most  merchants  in  the  past  have 
not  felt  the  need  for  a  defined  labor 
policy.  A  few  of  them,  of  course, 
have  been  the  exception  to  this  rule 
and  have  established  very  definite 
wage  standards  and  organized  de¬ 
partments  for  personnel  and  train¬ 
ing.  Broadly  speaking,  however, 
little  has  been  done.  In  the  future, 
there  must  be  much  more  consider¬ 
ation  for  our  co-workers.  This  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  fundament¬ 
als  of  the  New  Deal.  Retailing  has 
not  been  studied  in  the  past  with 
any  particular  idea  as  to  continuity 
of  employment.  Peaks  and  dips 


could  both  probably  be  leveled  and 
a  more  constant  figure  of  employ¬ 
ment  maintained  by  an  insistence 
that  merchandising  has  a  personnel 
as  w'ell  as  a  buying,  selling  and  pub¬ 
licity  aspect.  In  larger  stores,  em¬ 
ployee  relations  must  be  studied  as 
one  of  the  new  problems  of  manage¬ 
ment.  How  it  is  to  be  handled  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  the  store  and 
employee  must  be  carefully  devel¬ 
oped,  and  we  may  have  to  go  into 
fields  other  than  retailing  in  order 
to  observe  results  of  plans  that  have 
been  in  operation  for  some  time. 

Many  public  speakers  in  discuss¬ 
ing  the  N.  R.  A.  have  called  the 
consumer  the  “Forgotten  Man.’’ 
Certainly  it  is  not  the  intention  of 
the  government  that  he  should  so 
remain,  nor  is  it  the  intention  of 
the  consumer  himself.  Already 
there  is  being  organized  in  every 
county  of  the  United  States  con¬ 
sumer  committees  heading  up  to  the 
Consumers  Advisory  Council  in 
Washington.  With  this  group  the 
retailer  must  have  real  contact  and 
real  understanding.  Each  must  be 
sympathetic  to  the  problems  of  the 
other.  The  necessity  for  education 
on  both  sides  is  apparent,  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  all  retailers  should 
make  a  thoughtful  study  of  consum¬ 
er  requirements  both  as  to  service 
and  merchandise. 

We  merchants  have  usually 
shunned  politics.  We  believed  that 
we  could  not  affiliate  ourselves  with 
either  political  party  without  offend¬ 
ing  the  other,  that  we  were  so  close 
to  the  public  that  there  might  be 
some  way  in  which  our  business 
would  be  hurt  by  interference  in 
political  life.  That  day,  I  think,  is 
over.  Retailing  is  concerned  with 
government  because  government  is 
concerned  with  retailing.  We  can 
no  more  be  divorced  from  each  other 
than  one  might  say  that  they  do  not 
want  to  deal  with  their  partners.  I, 
therefore,  earnestly  recommend  that 
a  substantial  appropriation  in  the 
time  and  effort  of  the  management 
of  our  stores  be  made  for  the  year 
1934  and  invested  in  a  broad  public 
relations  study.  Without  it,  certain 
fundamental  things  may  thought¬ 
lessly  be  consummated  that  may  be 
of  lasting  embarrassment  and  a 
source  of  continuing  loss. 

There  are  three  aspects  to  this 
public  relations  problem  —  local, 
state  and  national.  Code  require¬ 
ments  lead  to  the  organization  of 
local  code  enforcement  committees 
that  may,  in  the  beginning,  repre¬ 
sent  only  retailers,  but  will,  in  all 
probability,  later  take  in  consumer 
representatives.  If  one  would  wish 
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his  interests  properly  safeguarded, 
he  would  need  to  participate  activeiN 
in  the  organization  of  such  local  en¬ 
forcement  groups. 

It  is  to  the  retailer’s  best  interest 
to  encourage  local  industries  to  meet 
the  new  wage  and  hour  requirements 
and  use  his  local  purchasing  power, 
presti'^e  and  membership  in  com¬ 
munity  organizations  such  as  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  further 
the  development  of  concerns  that 
are  working  under  the  Blue  Eagle 
or  the  various  codes. 

At  the  present  time,  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  effective  state  councils  has 
particular  meaning  because  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  N.  R.  A.  government¬ 
al  enforcement  machinery  is  now 
designed  on  a  state- wide  basis. 

In  the  national  field  the  lessons 
of  the  last  few  months  are  so  obvi¬ 
ous  as  to  need  little  emphasis  from 
me.  Retailers  who  have  been  called 
to  Washington  have  been  impressed 
by  the  immediate  need  of  a  proper 
organization  that  can  give  truthful 
statistical  facts,  regarding  all  phases 
of  retail  distribution,  to  interested 
governmental  authority  and  to  re¬ 
tailers  themselves,  upon  which 
worthwhile  decisions  can  be  based. 
The  lack  of  such  information  is 
really  most  deplorable.  In  many  im¬ 
portant  aspects,  the  conditions  un¬ 
der  which  retailing  will  operate  will 
be  determined  in  great  measure  by 
decisions  of  the  national  code  au¬ 
thority,  which  must  be  well  support¬ 
ed  financially  and  well  personneled 
so  that  it  can  readily  give  necessary 
data  and  establish  and  continue 
thoughtful  cooperative  representa¬ 
tion  at  Washington.  Such  an  or¬ 
ganization  would  be  quite  profitable 
to  the  retailers  of  this  country. 

A  Debt  of  Gratitude 

At  this  point  it  is  proper  to 
acknowledge  the  outstanding  servi¬ 
ces  of  one  individual,  who,  I  think 
has  gone  farther  than  any  other  man 
in  making  retail  distribution  under¬ 
stood  by  government  officials.  I  re¬ 
fer  to  Mr.  Louis  E.  Kirstein,  to 
whom  I  think  all  retailers  owe  an 
everlasting  debt  of  gratitude  for  his 
noteworthy  contribution  during  the 
past  several  months,  not  only  to  re¬ 
tailing  but  to  all  business.  I  say 
this  fully  realizing  the  magnificent 
service  given  by  dozens  of  other 
men. 

It  seems  futile  for  me  to  discuss 
merchandise  planning  for  the  spring 
season.  So  much  is  hidden  and  so 
many  here  are  more  capable  than  I 
of  handling  that  subject.  There  is 
one  basic  point,  however,  that  should 


not  be  overlooked.  We  should  in¬ 
struct  our  buyers  to  buy  only  from 
those  manufacturers  or  jobbers  who 
are  operating  under  codes  and  in  the 
spirit  of  the  N.  R.  A.  I  do  not  urge 
this  from  a  broad  public-spirited 
viewpK)int.  I  urge  it  as  a  part  of  a 
conservative  program.  The  value  of 
our  merchandise  investments  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  existing  price  level, 
which  leans  very  heavily  on  the  con¬ 
tinuation  and  improvement  of  pres¬ 
ent  buying  p)ower,  which  the  N.R.A. 
certainly  will  further. 

Another  phase  of  merchandising 
should  have  our  close  attention.  Our 
buyers  must  be  educated  anew.  They 
are  almost  depression-reared.  The 
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jieriod  of  the  last  three  years,  with 
its  struggle  for  continually  lower 
prices,  did  not  call  for  much  con¬ 
structive  merchandising.  The  new 
group  of  younger  men  and  women 
who  have  come  into  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  field  have  had  little  use  for  the 
methods  required  for  successful 
merchandise  operation  in  a  stable 
price  market.  The  older  buyers  have 
proliably  forgotten.  One  of  the  new 
tests  of  management  will  be  to  de¬ 
velop  a  buying  organization  that  can 
operate  effectively  under  these  more 
stable  conditions,  who  are  keyed  to 
more  quickly  react  to  style  and  cus¬ 
tomer  demand  that  may  have  devel¬ 
oped  from  causes  other  than  price 
app)eal.  Taste  may  be  a  greater 
requisite,  selection  may  become  more 
important,  styling  more  emphasized, 
and  dramatization  more  necessary. 
The  change  should  be  a  pleasant  one. 


Our  publicity,  of  course,  will  be 
subjected  to  the  rigorous  censorship 
of  the  new  retail  code.  We  have 
much  to  learn  from  it.  Each  of  us 
will  continue  for  a  while,  I  suppose,, 
to  insist  that  we  follow  the  letter  of 
the  law  but  our  competitor  does 
not,  but,  collectively,  we  should  be 
sure  that  the  standard  of  compliance 
is  raised,  and  we  in  the  management 
of  our  businesses  should  see  beyond 
the  results  of  immediate  sales  to  the 
goal  which  will  come  when  truthful 
advertising,  as  interpreted  under  the 
code,  becomes  general  practice.  One 
of  my  associates  contends  that  truth, 
in  advertising  is  not  only  stranger 
than  fiction,  but,  at  times,  more  un¬ 
usual  and  more  profitable.  Custom¬ 
er  confidence  should  become  more 
and  more  the  goal  of  the  publicity 
of  the  retail  store.  In  all  probability,, 
many  additional  media  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  former  habits  of  ex¬ 
penditure  will  have  to  be  continu¬ 
ously  reviewed  in  order  to  know 
that  publicity  funds  are  effectively 
expended. 

The  depression  years,  with  all  of 
their  valuable  experience,  have  bien 
filled  with  restrictive  measures. 
Merchandise  assortments  have  been 
kept  as  low  as  possible  because  of 
the  continuing  threat  of  still  lower 
prices.  Expenses  that  in  previous 
periods  had  been  looked  upon  as  be¬ 
ing  necessary  and  essential  were 
eliminated  so  that  business  might 
survive.  Self-preservation  was  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  imagination 
needed  to  be  restrained  because  it 
involved  taking  a  chance.  Today  the 
psychology  seems  to  be  changing. 
Merchandise  investment  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  normal  and  planning  more 
usual.  Expense  programs  again 
contemplate  small  ventures  intO' 
newer  fields.  New  problems  beckon 
and  in  the  solution  of  them  the  re¬ 
tailer  of  tomorrow  must  find  him¬ 
self.  He  should  become  the  evangel¬ 
ist  of  the  New  Deal.  Better  wage 
standards,  better  living  conditions, 
the  return  of  a  better  price  level,  are 
of  basic  value  to  him.  The  day  of 
merely  buying  and  selling  is  gone. 
He  must  advance  on  a  wider  road, 
and  management  will  be  tested  in  its 
ability  to  direct  its  organization 
effectively  toward  the  broader  re- 
sponsibilites  which  distribution  must 
assume.  It  can  be  successful.  It  has 
gone  through  the  tests  of  disheart¬ 
ening  years  and  can  approach  the 
months  ahead  when  there  may  be 
realized  that  which  we  so  heartily 
wished  one  another  a  few  weeks 
ago — a  happier  and  more  prosper¬ 
ous  New  Year. 
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The  narrow  space  between  the 
show  case  and  the  stock  cabinet 
in  every  retail  store  in  America, 
was  referred  to  at  the  Boston  Con¬ 
ference  on  Retail  Distribution  last 
September,  as  the  front  line  trench 
of  the  N.  R.  A.  The  statement  was 
so  striking,  so  pertinent,  that  it  left 
a  deep  impression;  and  with  apolo¬ 
gies  to  Mr.  Hastings,  who  made  it, 
we  are  adapting  it  to  the  selling 
problem  in  all  our  stores.  The  sell¬ 
ing  division  is  responsible  for  that 
front-line  trench.  It  is  filled  with 
salespeople, — some  good,  some  bad, 
and  too  many  of  indifferent  ability. 
And  this  point  of  contact  with  our 
customers  is  the  front  line  trench 
not  only  for  N.  R.  A.  but  for  the 
whole  retail  industry.  Important? 
It’s  the  biggest  thing  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  ! 

Retailing's  Prime  Function 

You  may  think  it  natural  that  a 
store  manager  should  show  some 
bias  on  this  question — just  as  a 
merchandise  or  publicity  or  control 
executive  might  argue  the  place  in 
the  sun  which  his  division  occupies. 
But  this  question  isn’t  a  matter  of 
divisions,  or  responsibilities,  or 
bias ;  it  is  a  statement  of  fact,  based 
on  the  principle,  never  successfully 
refuted, — that  “the  prime  function 
of  the  retailing  industry  is  making 
sales  at  a  profit.”  The  industry  has 
other  functions,  important  ones, 
many  of  them ;  but  they  are  all  sub¬ 
servient  to  this  main  objective, — 
making  sales  at  a  profit!  The  best 
buying,  super-advertising,  accurate 
and  argus-eyed  control,  won’t  by 
themselves  keep  us  in  business.  Not 
until  the  exchange  of  commodities 
has  actually  taken  place — hamburger 
for  baloney  dollars,  if  you  will — 
with  a  slice  of  gross  margin  left 
over  to  take  care  of  expenses,  re¬ 
serves,  and  a  profit  written  in  good 
black  ink,  have  we  done  that  which 
we  must  do  in  order  to  keep  on 
doing  business.  If  our  front  line 
trench  is  filled  with  Class  A  marks¬ 
men,  who  have  been  supplied  with 
the  best  of  ammunition,  we  won’t 
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lose  the  battle.  On  the  other  hand, 
we’re  likely  to  give  ground  rapidly 
if  our  shots  go  wild  or  if  our  pow¬ 
der — our  salesmanship — is  all  wet. 

We’re  not  here  to  discuss  faulty 
ammunition  this  morning, — i.e.  mer¬ 
chandise  which  buyers  bought  but 
customers  won’t;  style,  fit,  quality, 
or  price  with  which  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  wrong  except  the 
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single  fact  that  they  don’t  attract 
and  won’t  sell.  That  subject  has 
lieen  pulled  and  hauled  all  over  this 
conference  like  a  lawn  roller,  and  it 
needs  no  comment  here  except  per¬ 
haps  a  reminder  that  we  are  fre¬ 
quently  intrigued — after  watching  a 
baseball  game  that  ends  in  the  15th 
inning  with  the  score  0  to  0 — by  this 
question:  “Was  the  pitching  superb 
or  was  batting  lousy  ?”  Do  we 
ever  decry  salesmanship  which 
doesn’t  make  sales  of  merchandise 
we  haven’t  got,  or  move  goods  which 
the  public  definitely  doesn’t  want? 

“Reasonable”  Merchandise 

But  the  merchandise  manager  has 
troubles  of  his  own — ask  him,  if 
you’re  doubtful — so  our  front  line 
trench  this  morning  is  replete  with 
the  best,  the  most  attractive,  the 
most  wanted  wares,  priced  to  fit  the 
pocketbooks  of  our  particular  clien¬ 


tele.  Not  too  good,  if  you  please, — 
for  then  we  won’t  need  super  sales¬ 
people  and  better  selling  won’t  need 
emphasizing.  Order-takers  will  be 
sufficient.  Let’s  suppose  instead 
“reasonable”  merchandise,  say 
$29.50  dresses,  $7.50  handbags, 
$1.35  stockings,  which  need  “only” 
friendly,  courteous,  well-informed, 
imaginative,  persuasive  and  forceful 
salesmanship  to  move  from  our 
stocks  to  our  customers’  wardrobes. 
That’s  all, — only  the  highest  type  of 
better-than-ordinary  selling.  No 
more  than  Niagara  Falls  would  be  to 
a  traveller  lost  in  the  Sahara  Desert. 

Improving  Salesmanship 

We  talk  early  and  often  of  better 
selling,  just  as  now  we’re  trying  to 
emphasize  its  value.  Better  than 
what  ?  Better  than  our  competitors’  ? 
Better  than  ordinary?  Better  than 
we  are  now  producing?  Or  better 
than  we  hope  to  achieve?  Let’s  de¬ 
fine  it  as  any  or  all  of  these  except 
the  last ;  we  do  have  a  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  to  improve  the  quality  of  retail 
salesmanship.  How  ? 

Three  things  seem  to  be  neces¬ 
sary, — and  only  three: 

Improved  selection  of 
personnel 
Training,  and 
Supervision 

Our  first  problem  is  essentially 
one  of  standards.  We’ve  long  ago 
decided  what  kind  of  stores  we  want 
to  run,  and  that  includes  the  co¬ 
rollary  of  the  kind  of  people  we’ll 
need  to  run  them.  Once  having  set 
our  standards  for  the  various  jobs 
we  have  to  fill,  we  must  not  be 
forced  to  lower  them  by  reason  of 
immediate  need  or  other  pressure 
for  ‘placement.  Perhaps  our  stand¬ 
ards  for  salespeople  have  not  been 
sufficiently  high, — in  the  matter  of 
age,  education,  background,  appear¬ 
ance,  personality,  ambition  or  what¬ 
ever  it  is  we  feel  we  need  in  our 
front  line  trench.  A  critical  analysis 
of  our  hiring  methods  and  stand¬ 
ards  may  be  indicated,  and  the 
chances  are  that  we  haven’t  been 
demanding  enough  in  the  way  of 
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Officers  and  Directors  of  the  Store  Management  Group 


Officers 
Chairman 
L.  S.  BITNER 
Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co. 

Boston,  Mass. 

First  Vice-Chairman 
JAMES  S.  SCHOFF 
L.  Bamberger  &  Co. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Second  Vice-Chairman 
MARK  LANSBURGH 
Lansburgh  &  Bro. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Directors 

W.  K.  BAYLEY 
The  Rike-Kumler  Company 
Dayton,  Ohio 

H.  W.  CARTON 
Lord  &  Taylor 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

WM.  KALLAHER 
Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

JOSEPH  M.  MEYERS 
Kaufmann  Department  Stores,  Inc. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HENRY  B.  OWEN 
Frederick  &  Nelson 
Seattle,  Wash. 

WALKER  T.  WRIGHT 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Associate  Groups 
Representatives 
Personnel  Group 
BESS  BLOODWORTH 
The  Namm  Store 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

LUCINDA  W.  PRINCE 
Prince  School  of  Store  Service  Education 
Boston,  Mass. 

Retail  Delivery  Association 
J.  E.  CARROLL 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  Inc. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

RICHARD  H.  BROWN 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Traffic  Group 

J.  E.  GRIFFITH 
The  Namm  Store 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

M.  FORMAN 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  Inc., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Advisory  Council  of 
Local  Groups 
Baltimore 
J.  N.  McFEE 
Hutzler  Bros.  Company 

Chicago 

C.  G.  HOBART 
Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc. 

New  England 
ROBERT  F.  ABELL 
The  Shepard  Company, 
Providence,  R.  1. 

New  York 
J.  A.  DINGIVAN 
Arnold  Constable  &  Co. 

Philadelphia 
EARLE  POWERS 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier 

Pittsburgh 

JOSEPH  M.  MEYERS  * 
Kaufmann  Department  Stores,  Inc. 

Washington 
SYLVAN  KING 
King’s  Palace 


raw  material.  Your  personnel  sup¬ 
erintendent  can  get  you  what  you 
want, — if  you  agree  on  exactly  what 
you  do  want.  Leave  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  ability  up  to  him.  Expect 
a  reasonable  number  of  mistakes 
but  don’t  condone  letting  down  the 
bars,  knowingly.  The  perfect  sales¬ 
person  prospect  will  have  tact, 
patience,  courtesy,  sympathy,  the 
ability  to  listen,  and  to  acquire 
knowledge  rapidly,  coupled  with 
willingness  to  work  and  interest, — 
and  the  greatest  of  these  is  interest. , 
Give  us  an  enthusiastic,  interested 
person  who  is  willing  to  work  and 
you  may  have  the  geniuses,  the 
“salespeople  of  twenty-five  years’ 
experience,’’  the  sales  experts  who 
lack  that  valuable  quality. 

And  now  to  capitalize  on  our 
expert  selection.  The  training  prob¬ 
lem  begins  with  their  first  day  in 
the  shop,  and  salesmanship  training 
is  a  large  part  of  that  problem. 
But  we  must  first  agree  that  sales¬ 
manship  can  be  taught.  No  half¬ 
hearted  acknowledgment  of  this  fact 
will  suffice,  no  mental  reservation 


that  salespeople  are  like  poets  in  that 
the  good  ones  are  born  and  not 
made,  will  be  allowed.  We’re  not  so 
sure  about  the  poets,  but  wc  are 
about  the  salespeople — always  re¬ 
membering  that  we’re  after  a  team 
of  high  general  average,  and  not  a 
mass  of  mediocrity  spotted  with  in¬ 
dividual  stars,  like  raisins  in  a  cake. 
With  95  per  cent  of  our  force  ex¬ 
hibiting  ^  per  cent  efficiency  in 
salesmanship  we  are  much  more 
sure  of  success  than  with  a  dozen 
hundred-per-centers  showing  up  the 
order-takers  by  comparison.  With 
such  a  goal,  and  when  we  finally 
admit,  agree,  decide  and  otherwise 
convince  ourselves  that  salesman¬ 
ship  can  be  taught,  we’ll  be  a  step 
ahead,  for,  very  confidentially,  all  of 
us  are  not  so  convinced ;  and  we 
further  agree  that  our  training  shall 
be  based  on  these  four  principles: 

(a)  Our  training  program  must  be 
well  planned  in  advance.  Hap¬ 
hazard,  hit  or  miss  training 
generally  misses. 

(b)  It  must  be  regular  and  fre¬ 


quent.  It  must  be  as  much  a 
part  of  the  job  as  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  system,  of  store  rules  or 
policies. 

(c)  It  must  be  continuous.  Nobody 
ever  graduates  from  salesman¬ 
ship  training.  Success  means 
doing  it  over  and'  over  and 
over  again — not  always  with  the 
same  material,  not  always  with 
the  same  approach,  but  always 
with  the  same  regularity. 

(d)  It  must  be  checked  for  results, 
not  only  to  learn  whether  the 
seed  has  fallen  on  fertile 
ground  and  taken  root,  but  also 
to  find  out  if  there  really  was 
any  fertile  ground  there.  When 
we  say  salesmanship  can  be 
taught,  we  don’t  mean  with 
equal  success  to  all  people.  Nor 
do  we  imply  that  the  employ¬ 
ment  office  never  makes  a  mis¬ 
take.  So  the  weeding  out 
process  is  hastened  for  the 
good  of  all  concerned  by  a 
careful  follow  up. 

{Continued  on  page  135) 
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N.  R.  A.  Code  Compliance 

William  H.  Davis,  National  Compliance  Director  outlines 
the  methods  to  tighten  enforcement  of  Code  Provisions 

- • - 


IT  is  important  that  retailers  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  methods  by  which  complaints  on  the  vio¬ 
lations  of  Codes  are  to  be  carried  through. 

For  this  reason  we  believe  that  the  summary  of  the 
program  of  enforcement  to  be  followed  by  the  N.R.A., 
outlined  by  the  National  Compliance  Director,  William 
H.  Davis,  is  of  particular  value. 

Manual  Prepared 

A  manual  for  the  adjustment  of  complaints  known 
as  Bulletin  No.  7  has  been  issued  by  the  N.  R.  A.  to 
Code  Authorities  and  this  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  N.  R.  A.  but  we  believe  the  outline  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  involved  is  sufficiently  clear  in  the  remarks  made 
in  the  following  statement  of  Director  Davis : 

“The  principles  upon  which  we  are  proceeding  are 
these : 

First:  The  ultimate  responsibility  for  code  adminis¬ 
tration  and  for  the  public  interest  lies  with  the  admin¬ 
istrator. 

Second :  The  widest  possible  range  and  responsibility 
of  industrial  self-government  should  rest  upon  the  in¬ 
dustry  itself,  subject  only  to  the  ultimate  responsibility 
of  the  administrator. 

Third :  Whatever  the  machinery  for  handling  com¬ 
plaints  may  be,  there  must  always  be  protected  the 
right  of  a  citizen  to  file  his  complaint  with  NRA,  either 
in  Washington  or  through  the  representatives  of  NRA 
in  the  several  States. 

Reports  Treated  Confidentially 

Fourth:  That  all  complaints  must  be  treated  confi¬ 
dentially,  since  to  reveal  the  name  of  a  complainant 
without  his  permission,  may  mean  the  loss  of  his  job; 
and  conversely,  the  revelation  of  the  fact  that  a  com¬ 
plaint  has  been  filed  against  an  employer,  before  he 
has  had  ample  opportunity  to  correct  it,  may  arouse 
adverse  public  opinion  which  might  be  disastrous  to 
his  business ;  and 

Fifth :  That  the  compliance  aspect  of  code  admin¬ 
istration  precedes  the  law-enforcement  aspect  and  in¬ 
cludes  : 

(a)  the  instruction  and  education  of  those  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  code  as  to  their  responsibility 
thereunder  so  as  to  anticipate  and  avoid 
complaints  of  non-compliance ; 

(b)  the  adjustment  of  complaints  of  non-com¬ 
pliance  by  education,  findings  of  facts,  and 
the  pressure  of  opinion  within  the  industry ; 

(c)  the  adjustment  of  complaints  by  concilia¬ 
tion,  mediation  and  arbitration ;  and 

(d)  the  rendition  of  reports  to  the  enforce¬ 
ment  agency  of  the  government  in  those 
cases  where  other  means  have  failed. 


Upon  these  principles  the  machinery  described  in  our 
Bulletin  No.  7  has  been  erected.  That  machinery  in¬ 
cludes  : 

(a)  the  office  of  the  Complaints  Division  in 
Washington,  with  the  National  Compliance 
Board  of  which  the  National  Compliance 
Director  is  Chairman. 

(b)  tbe  local  adjustment  agencies  under  the 
State  Directors,  of  the  National  Emergency 
Council.  These  State  adjustment  agencies 
are  part  of  the  Complaints  Division  of 
NRA ;  and 

(c)  the  Code  Authorities  with  their  adjustment 
agencies. 

Three  Classes  of  Complaints 

The  code  authorities  will  set  up  their  own  agencies 
for  adjustment  of  complaints  within  the  particular  in¬ 
dustry.  We  have  divided  the  complaints  into  three 
classes : 

1.  Trade  practice  complaints,  which  are  com¬ 
plaints  of  violations  of  any  provisions  of  a 
code  other  than  the  labor  provisions. 

2.  Labor  complaints,  which  are  complaints  of 
violations  of  the  labor  provisions  of  a  code ; 
and  since  violations  of  labor  provisions  are 
also  unfair  trade  practices,  it  is  provided 
that  where  one  member  of  an  industry  com¬ 
plains  that  another  member  of  the  industry 
is  not  adhering  to  the  labor  provisions  of  the 
code,  the  complaint  may  be  treated  as  a  trade 
practice  complaint;  and 

3.  Labor  disputes,  which  are  defined  as  labor 
complaints,  out  of  which  a  situation  develops 
where  there  is  a  threatened  or  actual  strike 
or  lock-out;  and  it  is  recognized  that  most 
complaints  of  violations  of  Section  7a  (the 
collective  bargaining  clauses)  of  NIRA  will 
be  in  this  classification. 

It  is  expected  that  each  code  authority  will  have  a 
trade  practice  complaint  committee,  and  a  labor  com¬ 
plaint  committee ;  and  a  provision  is  made  for  adequate 
representation  of  the  workers  on  the  labor  complaints 
committee. 

If  an  industry  desires  to  adjust  its  own  labor  dis¬ 
putes,  it  will  be  expected  to  set  up  a  labor  disputes 
committee  with  conciliation,  mediation  and  arbitration 
machinery, — including  adequate  representation  of  the 
workers. 

It  may  be  that  a  single  agency  will  be  set  up  for  the 
adjustment  of  labor  disputes  and  of  labor  complaints 
also.  Such  machinery  is  referred  to  in  Bulletin  No.  7, 
as  an  Industrial  Relations  Board. 

When  such  machinery  has  Ijeen  set  up  and  approved 
by  NRA,  then  publicity  is  given  to  that  fact,  and  to  the 
fact  that  all  complaints  should  be  filed  with  those 
(Continued  on  page  134) 
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On  The  Firing  Line  in  Washington 

By  IRVING  C.  FOX 

Staff  Representative  on  Manufacturers’  Codes 

- • - 


The  day  usually  starts  at  9 
o’clock  in  the  morning  and  sel¬ 
dom  ends  l)efore  midnight. 
Conferences  are  held  prior  to  the 
public  hearings,  arguments  and 
briefs  are  prepared  for  presentation 
at  the  public  hearing  when  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  decides  that  a  code  is  in 
proper  form  to  be  heard  publicly. 
Then  appearance  must  be  made  and 
argument  presented  at  these  hear¬ 
ings  and  after  that,  until  the  code  is 
finally  signed,  there  must  be  con¬ 
stant  interviews  and  conferences 
•with  Administrators,  with  various 
boards  and  departments,  with  com¬ 
mittees  representing  the  Industry  in¬ 
terested  in  the  code  and  finally  every 
objectionable  provision  still  in  the 
code  must  be  briefed  and  protests 
presented  to  the  Administrator  him¬ 
self  and  his  Advisory  Board.  It  is  a 
daily  and  constant  grind  with  no 
breathing  spaces.  Every  proposed 
code  must  be  watched  because  often 
the  most  innocent  appearing  title 
will  cover,  through  its  definition, 
some  important  phase  of  retailing 
and  requires  a  vigorous  protest. 

The  efforts  of  your  Committee  in 
attempting  to  establish  policies  for 
acceptable  provisions  of  manufac¬ 
turers’  codes,  while  not  directly  suc¬ 
cessful,  has  percolated  through  the 
Administration  and  indirectly  has 
been  most  helpful  in  influencing  the 
adoption  of  the  idea  expressed  in 
each  policy,  as  applied  to  individual 
codes.  The  only  single  policy  in 
which  we  are  making  very  little 
headway  is  that  of  discount  and  even 
with  regard  to  discounts  we  have 
made  some  headway  because  Ad¬ 
ministrators  themselves  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  influence  industry  against 
drastic  reductions  in  discount.  Where 
the  opfKDsing  industry  insists  unani¬ 
mously  upon  a  lower  discount,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Administration  feels  that 
it  mu.st  approve  it. 

The  work  of  this  Committee  de¬ 
serves  the  whole-hearted  support  of 
all  retailers.  If  only  they  could  vis¬ 
ualize  the  tremendous  effect  on 
them  financially,  now  and  in  the 
future,  they  would  appreciate  more 
fully  the  great  value  of  the  work 
that  is  being  done  on  manufacturers’ 
codes  in  Washington.  Take  as  an 
example  what  may  be  considered  a 
comparatively  unimportant  code. 
There  are  dozens  of  them  but  the 


Every  retailer  will  find  absorb¬ 
ingly  interesting,  a  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  the  activities  in  relation 
to  manufacturers’  codes  on  the 
part  of  the  Washington  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Association. 

/.  C.  Fox  and  Sol  Abbott,  both 
well-known  to  many  retailers,  have 
since  early  September  appeared 
personally  at  hundreds  of  code 
hearings  and  conducted  on  the 
firing  line  the  fight  that  has  been 
made  in  the  interest  of  every  re¬ 
tailer  to  prevent  burdensome  pro¬ 
visions  in  industrial  codes. 

Backed  by  the  organization  in 
the  New  York  office  and  guided 
by  the  general  policies  of  the 
Retailers’  Protective  Committee, 
of  which  Walter  N.  Rothschild  is 
Chairman,  these  two  men  have 
been  working  literally  day  and 
night  for  the  retail  interests.  It 
is  estimated  that  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  have  been  saved  by  the  results 
obtained  through  these  organized 
efforts.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
details  of  the  way  the  opposition 
was  developed  code  by  code,  but 
we  have  asked  Mr.  Fox  to  relate 
some  of  the  more  interesting  inci¬ 
dents  that  have  had  far  reaching 
effects  in  protecting  retailing  and 
promoting  the  work  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  as  the  N.  R.  A.  code  sys¬ 
tem  has  developed. 

Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Abbott  have 
appeared  at  the  public  hearings — 
often  as  many  as  seven  in  a  day 
— they  have  taken  part  in  inform^ 
conferences  with  manufacturers 
and  have  frequently  been  called 
in  an  advisory  capacity  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Administration.  All 
of  this  has  contributed  largely  to 
making  the  retail  viewpoint  con¬ 
structive  and  respected  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Back  of  these  public  ap¬ 
pearances  has  been  the  staff  work 
in  the  New  Y ork  office  where  more 
than  eight  hundred  codes  hav^ 
been  studied  and  analyzed,  infor¬ 
mation  collected,  retailers  inter¬ 
viewed,  and  manufacturers  consult¬ 
ed.  The  New  York  staff  sends  this 
information  to  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr. 
Abbott  either  in  the  form  of  briefs 
or  in  tabulated  evidence  for  their 
use  in  conferences  and  at  public 
hearings.  All  of  this  work  has 
been  under  the  general  direction, 
as  to  policy,  by  Mr.  Rothschild’s 
Committee.  The  result  has  been  an 
organization  alert  every  moment 
and  effective  far  beyond  our  ear¬ 
lier  expectations. 

As  members  know,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  N.  R.  A.  we  had  to 
fight  for  the  right  to  be  present 
at  hearings  and  even  after  that, 
in  the  early  days.  Deputy  Adminis¬ 
trators  had  to  be  convinced  that 
we  had  the  right.  The  work  of  the 
Association  has  changed  all  that. 


Lead  Pencil  Code  strikingly  illus¬ 
trates  the  savings  that  are  possible 
through  the  work  of  this  Committee. 
We  were  the  only  opposition  repre¬ 
senting  retailing  at  the  hearing  on 
the  Lead  Pencil  Code.  So  vigorous 
and  successful  was  our  effort  that 
the  Industry  has  not  yet  obtained  a 
code.  The  chief  objection  to  this 
Lead  Pencil  Code  was  their  price 
fixing  proposal  and  establishment  of 
a  resale  plan  which  would  permit 
no  pencil  under  5  cents  to  be  made 
by  any  member  of  the  Industry,  It 
is  conceivable  that  the  elimination  of 
this  provision  from  the  Code,  (and 
we  believe  it  will  be  eliminated)  may 
result  in  a  saving  during  the  prob¬ 
able  life  of  the  N.  R.  A.  of  close  to 
$250,000. 

This  is  not  the  only  supply  code 
where  we  have  had  to  fight  price 
fixing  plans  and  we  have  constantly, 
at  hearing  after  hearing,  made  the 
most  vigorous  protest  against  such 
proposals.  We  are  now  engaged  in 
an  attempt  to  break  down  inordinate 
increases  in  the  cost  of  supplies,  as 
covered  in  such  codes  as  Cordage 
and  Twine  and  Paper  Bags,  and  I 
am  certain  when  these  efforts  are 
translated  into  dollars  and  cents  they 
will  show  huge  savings  to  our  mem¬ 
bers. 

Additional  large  savings  for  many 
of  our  members  are  represented  in 
the  results  we  obtained  in  the  Car¬ 
pet  and  Rug  Code,  recently  signed. 
For  four  long  months  we  battled 
vigorously,  incessantly,  every  step  of 
the  way,  against  provisions  in  that 
code  which  were  considered  burden¬ 
some  and  objectionable  to  retailers. 
The  code  that  was  presented  and  the 
code  that  was  signed  are  two  totally 
different  documents.  The  group 
buying  provision  was  the  greatest 
bone  of  contention  in  this  code  and 
would  have  been  an  expensive  pro¬ 
vision  to  retailers.  It  was  refused 
them  at  the  last  moment  because  the 
Administrator  would  not  permit  it 
to  remain  in  the  code  without  our 
consent  and  at  our  refusal  was  de¬ 
leted  by  an  executive  order. 

The  provision  which  we  succeed¬ 
ed  in  inserting  in  the  Millinery 
Code,  exempting  the  administration 
of  our  shops  from  this  Code  and 
placing  it  under  the  Retail  Code  Au¬ 
thority,  means  a  huge  saving  in 
dollars  and  cents  and  in  assessments. 
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and  it  will  be  a  precedent  for  other 
codes. 

Contrast  the  return  provision  of 
the  Glove  Code  which  was  heard 
before  our  arrival  in  Washington, 
with  the  provisions  of  other  codes 
signed  since  we  started  our  work 
and  calculate,  if  you  can,  the  sav¬ 
ings  which  we  have  accomplished  by 
effecting  revisions  in  similar  provi¬ 
sions  of  other  codes. 

The  Fur  Codes,  most  important 
to  our  members,  have  been  under 
bombardment  by  us  for  many 
weeks,  and  I  feel  that  our  efforts 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  Whole¬ 
sale  and  proposed  Retail  Fur  Codes 
will  result  in  a  final  decision  that  will 
be  of  inestimable  value.  Those  who 
attended  the  Fur  Code  hearings 
realize  the  importance  of  our  op¬ 
position  on  the  final  form  of  these 
codes. 

With  us  it  is  Mop  Sticks  one  day 
and  Public  Utilities  the  next  and  of 
course  our  efforts  cover  the  entire 
field  of  manufacturers’  codes  which 
in  any  wise  affect  retailing.  We 
have  opposed  a  separate  code  for 
the  retailing  of  Electrical  Appliances 
by  the  Public  Utilities,  and  after 
a  conference  with  their  Code  Com¬ 
mittee  and  a  record  made  at  the 
public  hearing,  I  am  hopeful  that 
they  will  be  brought  under  our 
Code,  which  means  considerable  in¬ 
come  to  our  Code  Authority  and 
establishes  their  status  as  retailers. 
The  Package  Medicine  and  Cosme¬ 
tics  Code  hearings,  held  January 
17th,  affected  us  materially  and 
affected  many  other  divisions  of  re¬ 
tailers  to  a  tremendous  extent  and 
yet  we  alone  appeared  in  opposition 
to  these  two  codes.  I  am  certain 
that,  if  the  record  of  this  hearing 
were  examined  by  our  membership, 
they  would  realize  the  saving  which 
will  be  affected  if  we  are  successful 
and  (I  believe  we  will  be)  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  these  codes. 

These  two  codes  sought  to  bring 
under  the  control  of  manufacturers, 
all  stores  who  have  any  package 
medicine  of  any  kind  including 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  Epsom  Salts, 
etc.,  or  any  perfumes,  cold  cream, 
tooth  paste  and  toilet  articles,  gen¬ 
erally,  labeled  with  the  store’s  own 
name  or  a  private  brand,  whether 
the  store  did  the  labeling  and  labora¬ 
tory  work  itself  or  whether  it  was 
■done  for  the  store  by  others.  You 
can  see  what  a  dangerous  definition 
this  is.  In  addition,  they  had  com¬ 
plete  resale  price  fixing  provisions, 
and,  as  you  can  imagine,  our  opposi¬ 
tion  to  such  provisions  and  many 
other  provisions  of  their  Codes  was 


most  vigorous  and,  I  believe,  will  be 
successful. 

The  method  of  our  attack  on  this 
code  gave  the  proponents  quite  a 


CODE  HEARINGS  AFFECTING 
RETAILERS 
During  January 

Hearings  on  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  additional  industrial 
Codes  were  held  in  Washington 
during  January.  Fifty-two  of  them 
had  some  direct  or  indirect  hear¬ 
ing  on  retailing  and  of  this  num¬ 
ber  the  Association  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  protest  in  twenty- 
five. 

The  list  of  Codes  given  hearing 
by  the  N.  R.  A.  has  now  passed 
the  eight  hundred  mark.  Of  these 
approval  has  been  given  to  two 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  of  which 
nearly  one  hundred  affect  the  re¬ 
tail  industry. 

The  following  Codes  affecting 
retailing  were  protested  by  the 
Association  during  January: 

Furniture  Floor  Wax  &  Polish¬ 
ing  Industry 
Shoe  Rebuilding  Trade 
Barber  Shop  Trade 
White  Metal  Casting  Industry 
Art  Needlework  Industry 
Rules  of  Practice  &  Merchan¬ 
dising  for  the  Wool  Textile 
Piece  Goods 

Supplemental  Code  of  Drapery 
and  Carpet  Hardware 
Supplemental  Code  of  Bright 
Wire  Goods  Manufacturing 
Industry 

Clock  Manufacturing  Industry 
Supplement  for  Lighting  Equip¬ 
ment  Industry 

Loose  Leaf  and  Blank  Book 
Industry 

Refrigerator  Industry 
Steel  Wool  Industry 
Baking  Industry 
Transparent  Materials  Convert¬ 
ers  Industry 

Perfume,  Cosmetic  and  Toilet 
Preparations  Industry 
Package  Medicine  Industry 
Drinking  Straws,  Wranned 
Toothpicks  etc.  Industry 
Blanket  Supplement  to  Wool 
Textile  Code 
Electrical  Contracting 
Cutlery  and  Manicure  Imple¬ 
ments  Industry 

Paper  and  Pulp  Fair  Trade 
Practices  (20  Divisions) 
Merchant  Tailoring 
Electric  Refrigerator  Supple¬ 
ment 

Imitation  and  Leather  Novelty 
Industry 


shock.  I  stated  that  if  they  so  de¬ 
sired  I  was  perfectly  willing  to  let 
the  definition  include  retailers  but 
in  that  event  I  became  the  personal 
representative  of  49,0(X)  voting 
members  of  our  code  while  they 
represented  only  453.  I  told  them 
further  I  would  ask  for  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  method  of  electing  the 


Code  Authority  so  that  the  twelve 
members  proposed  should  be  chosen 
by  popular  vote  by  members  of  the 
Industry’s  Code  which  would,  of 
course,  be  unobjectionable  to  all 
good  Americans;  the  result  would 
be  of  course  that  our  49,000  votes 
would  dominate  their  Code  Au¬ 
thority  and  it  would  become  our  In¬ 
dustry  instead  of  their  Industry. 
You  can  imagine  the  result  of  this 
statement.  A  committee  waited  up¬ 
on  me  immediately  and  stated  they 
would  amend  the  definition.  I  then 
advised  them  I  was  not  interested 
unless  the  other  amendments  I  sug¬ 
gested  were  likewise  approved  by 
them. 

That  is  just  an  example  of  what 
it  means  when  I  say  “  we  appeared 
in  protest  at  a  public  hearing.”  I 
cite  it  merely  to  show  that  it  is 
not  just  a  question  of  filing  a  for¬ 
mal  brief.  We  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  every  emergency  as  it  arises  at 
public  hearings  and  the  work,  to  be 
effective,  must  include  an  ability  to 
answer  the  questions  of  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  promptly  and  accurately. 

The  work  of  your  representatives 
has  included  efforts  to  iron  our  the 
problems  created  by  codes  govern¬ 
ing  what  are  usually  leased  depart¬ 
ments  in  most  stores,  such  as  the 
Optical,  Shoe  Repair  and  Photo¬ 
graph  Departments.  This  work  has 
been  most  important  and  I  believe 
leaders  of  these  trade  associations 
will  agree  that  our  work  has  been 
helpful.  In  the  Photographer’s 
Code,  for  example,  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter  was  held  up  until  changes  which 
we  suggested  were  made.  The  Shoe 
Rebuilding  Code,  recently  heard,  is 
now  being  revised  and  I  venture  to 
say  would  have  been  approved  as 
originally  written  had  we  not  inter¬ 
vened.  The  Optical  Code  which  had 
the  approval  and  was  practically  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  Optical  Trust,  will  be 
an  entirely  different  code  when  it  is 
finally  approved  and  I  might  say 
that  attorneys  representing  certain 
sections  of  the  Optical  Industry 
stated  in  their  brief  that  “testimony 
given  by  Irving  C.  Fox,  represent¬ 
ing  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  is  the  most  valuable 
testimony  given  at  this  hearing.”  All 
opposition  in  this  particular  code 
centered  largely  on  the  price  adver¬ 
tising  clauses  and  similar  trade 
practices. 

We  have  vigorously  protested 
Codes  that  overlap  the  retail  func¬ 
tion  and  we  have  made  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  consecutive  protests 
against  price  listing  provisions  con- 
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The  Retail  Code 


The  NRA  Label 


Under  Approved  Manufacturers’  Codes 

By  THE  MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 

- • - 


CERTAIN  industries,  under 
their  approved  codes  of  fair 
competition,  require  manufac¬ 
turers  to  attach  NRA  labels  to  their 
products  to  signify  that  these  pro¬ 
ducts  were  made  in  accordance  with 
code  conditions.  Under  the  Retail 
Code  stores  may  not  purchase,  sell 
or  exchange  such  merchandise  un¬ 
less  the  required  NRA  label  is  at¬ 
tached. 

When  the  mechanism  for  the  con¬ 
trol  and  issuance  of  such  labels  is 
set  up,  the  Code  Authority  for  the 
industry  concerned  usually  makes 
provision  for  retailers  who  wish  to 
purchase  labels  for  stock  on  hand, 
which  was  bought  prior  to  the  date 
on  which  the  use  of  the  label  by 
manufacturers  became  mandatory. 
The  Retail  Code  permits  but  does 
not  require  retailers  who  rightfully 
possess  the  insignia  of  the  NRA  to 
attach  the  label  to  stocks  on  hand  or 
in  transit. 

The  section  of  the  Retail  Code 
bearing  upon  this  matter.  Article 
IX,  Section  2,  reads  as  follows: 

No  retailer  shall  purchase,  sell 
or  exchange  any  merchandise 
manufactured  under  a  Code  of 
Fair  Competition  which  re¬ 
quires  such  merchandise  to  bear 
an  NRA  label,  unless  said  mer¬ 
chandise  bears  such  label.  Any 
retailer  rightfully  possessing 
the  insignia  of  the  NRA,  who 
has  in  stock  or  purchases  simi¬ 
lar  merchandise  which  has  been 
manufactured  before  the  effec¬ 
tive  date  of  the  Code  of  Fair 
Competition  requiring  such 
merchandise  to  bear  an  NRA 
label,  may  attach  thereto  the 
NRA  insignia. 

The  first  industry  to  put  the  label 
provision  into  operation  was  the 
Women’s  Coat  and  Suit  Industry, 
which  made  the  use  of  the  label  by 
manufacturers  compulsory  on  and 
after  October  9.  The  Men’s  and 
Boys’  Clothing  Industry  followed 
closely  on  its  heels,  making  the  use 
of  label  mandatory  on  October  10 
Information  received  from  the 
code  authorities  of  the  various  in¬ 
dustries  whose  approved  codes  re- 
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quire  the  use  of  NRA  labels  is  sum¬ 
marized  each  month  in  The 
Bulletin.  It  is  recommended  that 
these  summaries  be  kept  for  refer¬ 
ence,  so  that  the  receiving  room  and 
buying  staff  will  know  when  to  look 
for  the  label  on  incoming  merchan¬ 
dise.  Retailers  should  consult  the 
summaries  of  approved  codes  in 
this  issue,  and  in  the  November, 


NRA  Labels  on  Incoming 
Merchandise 

Merchandise  shipped  to  you  on 
and  after  February  1,  by  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  following  indus¬ 
tries  must  bear  NRA  labels,  to 
signify  that  it  has  been  manufac¬ 
tured  under  code  conditions : 

Women’s  Coat  and  Suit  Industry 
Corset  and  Brassiere  Industry 
Dress  Industry 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Clothing  Indus¬ 
try 

Millinery  Industry 
Novelty  Curtain,  Draperies, 
Bedspreads  and  Novelty  Pil¬ 
lows  Industry 

If  merchandise  is  received  which 
should  bear  the  NRA  label  but 
does  not,  it  is  suggested  that  you 
notify  the  manufacturer  at  once. 
Under  the  Retail  Code,  you  may 
not  purchase,  sell  or  exchange 
merchandise  manufactured  under  a 
code  which  requires  the  NRA 
label  unless  such  merchandise 
bears  the  label.  The  article  on 
this  page  summarizes  what  has 
been  done  by  the  various  indus¬ 
tries  toward  making  the  use  of 
the  NRA  label  compulsory. 


December  and  January  issues,  for 
information  as  to  the  specific  lines 
of  merchandise  covered  by  each  of 
the  codes  mentioned. 

Some  difficulty  may  be  experi¬ 
enced  in  connection  with  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  dresses.  The  Dress 
Manufacturing  Industry  Code 
covers  only  women’s,  misses’  and 
juniors’  dresses,  dressmakers’  en¬ 
sembles,  and  waists  when  used  with 
ensembles.  All  incoming  stocks  of 
this  description  should  have  NRA 
labels,  since  the  use  of  such  labels  by 
manufacturers  in  the  industry  be¬ 
came  mandatory  on  January  15. 
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On  the  other  hand,  house  dresses 
and  cotton  wash  dresses  come  un¬ 
der  the  Cotton  Garment  Industry 
Code,  and  that  industry  has  not  yet 
made  the  use  of  the  NRA  label 
mandatory  with  manufacturers. 
(Some  manufacturers  of  cotton 
dresses,  or  of  low  cost  linen  and 
rayon  dresses,  may  not  easily  be 
classified  as  belonging  to  one  indus¬ 
try  or  the  other,  but  it  is  expected 
that  this  will  be  taken  care  of  by 
the  Administration  before  very 
long.)  If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  or  not  certain  incoming 
merchandise  should  bear  an  NRA 
label,  it  is  suggested  that  you  ask 
the  manufacturer  what  code  he  oper¬ 
ates  under,  or  communicate  with 
the  Code  Authority  concerned,  or 
with  your  Association. 

The  industries  which  have  an¬ 
nounced  their  label  regulations  are 
as  follows : 

Blouse  and  Skirt:  The  date  on 
which  the  use  of  the  NRA  label  by 
manufacturers  will  become  manda¬ 
tory,  has  been  tentatively  set  for 
February  19.  Retailers  may  obtain 
labels  at  a  price  no  greater  than 
$2.00  per  thousand  for  stocks  in 
their  possession  prior  to  February 
26,  by  making  written  application  to 
the  jobber  or  manufacturers  from 
whom  the  garments  were  bought. 

Coat  and  Suit  (Women’s)  :  The 
use  of  the  label  by  manufacturers 
became  mandatory  October  9. 

Corset  and  Brassiere  Industry: 
The  use  of  the  label  by  manufac¬ 
turers  became  mandatory  January  1. 
Retailers  wishing  to  obtain  labels 
for  stocks  shipped  prior  to  that 
date  may  obtain  them  from  the 
Code  Authority,  385  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

Cotton  Garment  Industry :  The 
date  on  which  the  use  of  the  label 
by  manufacturers  will  become 
mandatory  has  not  yet  been  an¬ 
nounced. 

Dress  Industry :  The  use  of  the 
label  by  manufacturers  became 
mandatory  January  15.  Retailers 
wishing  to  obtain  labels  for  stock 
shipped  prior  to  that  date  may 
(Continued  on  page  123) 
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Activities  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division  During  1934 

Statement  of  the  Chairman 

By  PAUL  E.  MURPHY 

Sales  Protnotion  Manager 
Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


I  APPRECIATE  more  than  words  can  tell  the  honor 
which  my  election  as  chairman  of  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division  confers  on  me. 

I  think  it  only  fitting  that  my  first  official  act  should 
be  to  give  public  recognition  to  the  excellent  work  done 
in  the  interests  of  the  Division  by  my  predecessor, 
Harry  Twomey.  Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  great 
forward  strides  which  the  Division  has  made  under  his 
leadership,  and  I  can  only  hope  that  my  efforts  will 
prove  to  be  as  productive  and  as  successful  as  were  his. 

I  feel  that  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  should  face 
the  future  with  great  hope.  It  has  become  one  of  the 
most  active  and  energetic  in  the  Association  and  the 
year  1934  will,  I  believe,  bring  it  even  greater  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  serve  the  retail  craft. 

I  say  this  because  I  feel  that  1934  will  see  a  distinct 
change  come  in  promotional  tactics.  Price  will  not  be 
forgotten,  but  more  and  more  stores,  we  believe,  will 
find  it  worth  their  while  to  shift  their  promotional 
emphasis  from  price  alone  to  stressing  of  assortments. 

Sales  Promotion  men  furthermore  will  be  expected 
to  cooperate  more  fully  with  the  merchandiser,  the 


controller  and  the  store  manager  so  that,  working  to¬ 
gether,  we  may  bring  about  a  better  balance  in  retail 
operation  as  a  whole.  Our  Division  should  strive  to 
develop  sound  ideas  which  can  l)e  applied  not  only  in 
the  field  of  Sales  Promotion  as  we  are  accustomed  to 
think  of  it,  but  also  in  other  divisions  of  the  store. 
The  work  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  for  1934, 
as  it  is  now  laid  out,  is  planned  to  encourage  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  these  new  ideas  and  it  is  our  aim  to  present 
these  findings  to  the  craft  from  time  to  time  as  the 
year  goes  on. 

We  would  like  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
problems  of  smaller  stores  and  would  appreciate  it  if 
men  in  these  stores  will  feel  free  to  communicate  with 
our  headquarters  whenever  they  face  a  problem  in  the 
solution  of  which  we  may  be  of  aid. 

The  success  of  the  Division  during  the  coming  year 
will  not  be  determined  by  the  efforts  of  any  one  man. 
We  will  make  further  progress  only  if  we  all  pull 
together.  I  pledge  myself  to  spare  no  effort  to  carry 
on  the  good  work  which  my  predecessors  have  begun. 
I  ask  all  other  members  to  join  me  in  this  effort. 


-  .  .  - .  ' '  —IS-  "i-T? 

Officers  and  Directors  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 

Chairman  Vice-Chairmen 

*1.  A.  HIRSCHMANN 
Lord  &  Taylor 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


♦PAUL  E.  MURPHY 
Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

♦ANDREW  J.  CONNOLLY 
Joseph  Horne  Company 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

♦R.  G.  PARKER 
W.  T.  Grant  Company 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  U.  BISHOP 
The  May  Company 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

CHESTER  D.  FEITEL 
Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Company 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
^Executive  Committee 

FRANK  A.  BLACK 
Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co. 
Boston,  Mass. 


JAMES  W.  HARDEY 
Woodward  &  Lothrop 
Washington,  D.  C. 

G.  R.  SCHAEFFER 
Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

EDWARD  P.  SIMMONS 
Sanger  Brothers 
Dallas,  Tex. 

R.  V.  TOSSELL 
The  Lasalle  &  Koch  Co. 

Toledo,  O. 

Advisory  Council  of  Ex-Chairmen 
KENNETH  COLLINS 
Gimbel  Brothers 
New  York 


Secretary-T  reasurer 
♦DOROTHY  E.  SWENSON 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

W.  Z.  TUCKER 
W.  A.  Wieboldt  &  Co. 
Chicago,  Ill. 

S.  A.  WEISSENBURGER 
The  Halle  Bros.  Co. 
Cleveland,  O. 

W.  T.  WHITE 
Franklin  Simon  &  Co. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


H.  F.  TWOMEY 
Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Boston,  Mass. 
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Merchandising 


Activities  of  the  Merchandising 
Division  During  1934 

Statement  of  the  Chairman 
By  ALBERT  M.  POST 

Merchandise  Manager,  Mandel  Brothers,  Chicago,  HI. 


INETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY  FOUR 
presents  to  the  keen  merchant  a  problem  and  its 
solution.  It  will  probably  be  the  first  year  in  many 
years  when  the  natural  tendency  of  sales  volume  will 
be  upward.  This  may  necessitate  a  change  of  merchan¬ 
dising  formulas,  details,  and  perhaps  even  principles 
that  were  used  during  the  depression.  The  changing 
conditions  of  1934  will  antiquate  1931  and  1933  meth¬ 
ods  just  as  completely  as  1932  caused  the  discard  of 
1929’s  plan. 

Good  merchants  will  be  thinking  of  their  problems, 
not  only  currently,  but,  perhaps  more  importantly,  on 
the  basis  of  laying  the  correct  policies  to  build  the  most 
solid  foundation  for  the  years  to  come.  Merchandise 
management  must  be  alive  to  the  new  and  changed  con¬ 


ditions.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  this  Division  should 
have  a  most  comprehensive  program  for  this  year. 

We  hope  to  divide  our  activities  into  two  classifica¬ 
tions — the  first  of  which  will  deal,  primarily,  with  the 
problems  of  the  day ;  the  second  should  deal  with  the 
principles  and  policies  of  merchandising  which,  over  a 
period  of  time,  will  yield  the  best  foundation  for  our 
business,  the  greatest  profit,  and  the  largest  volume. 

The  Board  invites  cooperation  from  all  members. 
In  order  to  carry  on  its  work,  it  must  have  your 
suggestions.  We  hope  we  shall  hear  from  all  of  the 
thousand  members  of  the  Merchandising  Division  about 
the  problems  with  which  this  group  can  best  aid  them 
during  the  coming  year. 


Officers  and  Directors  of  the  Merchandising  Division 


Officers 

Chairman 

ALBERT  M.  POST 
Mandel  Brothers 
Chicago,  Ill. 

First  Vice-Chairman 
NEAL  D.  MOOERS 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Second  Vice  Chairman 
HAROLD  W.  BRIGHTMAN 
L.  Bamberger  &  Co. 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Secretary-Treasurer 
JAY  D.  RUNKLE 
B.  Altman  &  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Directors 
F.  W.  BINZEN 
J.  C.  Penney  &  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


W.  T.  BUICE 
J.  B.  Ivey  &  Co. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

A.  1.  DENBURG 
Kresge  Department  Store 
Newark,  N.  J. 

FRANK  FOLSOM 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
Chicago,  Ill. 

JOHN  D.  HUGHES 
The  Denholm  &  McKay  Co. 
Worcester,  Mass. 

FRANK  R.  JELLEFF 
Frank  R.  Jelleff,  Inc. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

R.  G.  ROTH 
Wm.  Taylor  Son  &  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

FRANK  W.  SMITH 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BENJAMIN  M.  WEISS 
Gimbel  Brothers 
Milwaukee,  Wise. 

ARTHUR  W.  WRIGHT 
Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Past  Chairmen 

VICTOR  D.  ZIMINSKY 
Franklin  Simon  &  Co. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

WALTER  HOVING 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
Chicago,  Ill. 

NEIL  PETREE 
James  McCreery  &  Co. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

F.  W.  ALDRED 
Cladding’s,  Inc. 
Providence,  R.  1. 
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Merchandising 


A  Summary  of  the  Provisions  Which  Affect  Retailers 
in  the  Manufacturers’  Codes  Approved 

By  THE  MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 


AMERICAN  GLASSWARE 
INDUSTRY 

Approved  January  16,  1934 

Effective  January  31,  1934 

Cwers:  The  business  of  produc¬ 
ing  glassware,  other  than  glass  mar¬ 
bles,  glass  containers,  flat  glass,  op¬ 
tical  glass,  and  fabricated  laboratory 
glassware. 

T cnns :  are  not  mentioned  in  this 
code.  (But  see  under  Price  Publi¬ 
cation.) 

Price  Publication :  Producers  of 
illuminating  glassware,  technical  and 
industrial  glassware,  and  lamp  chim¬ 
neys  and  lantern  globes,  are  required 
to  file  price  lists  and  discount  sheets 
with  the  Code  Authority.  Such  lists 
are  subject  to  revision,  hut  revisions 
in  prices,  terms  or  conditions  of  sale 
shall  not  be  divulged  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  such  revisions.  No 
I  member  of  the  industry  shall  sell 
directly  or  indirectly,  or  permit  any 
agent  to  sell  from  warehouse  or 
consigned  stocks,  any  products 
covered  by  this  provision  at  a  price 
lower,  or  at  a  discount  greater,  or 
on  more  favorable  terms  of  pay¬ 
ment  or  conditions  of  sale  than  those 
provided  in  his  current  lists.  (Note 
that  the  Price  Publication  provisions 
do  not  apply  to  such  articles  as 
tumblers,  stemware,  jars,  aquaria, 
etc.,  but  applies  only  to  the  types 
of  glassware  mentioned  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  paragraph. ) 

NR  A  Insignia :  The  Code  Au¬ 
thority  has  the  power  and  duty  of 
cooperating  with  the  Administrator 
in  regulating  the  use  of  any  NR  A 
insignia  solely  by  those  members  of 
the  industry  who  have  assented  to 
and  are  complying  with  the  code. 

Coercion:  No  member  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  shall  require  that  the  pur¬ 
chase  or  lease  of  any  goods  be  a 
prerequisite  to  the  purchase  or  lease 
of  any  other  goods. 

Blacklisting:  No  member  of  the 
industry  shall  join  or  participate 
with  other  members  of  the  industry 
who  with  such  members  constitute  a 
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American  Glassware  Industry 
— Continued 

substantial  number  of  members  of 
the  industry  or  who  together  control 
a  substantial  percentage  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  any  sjiecific  product  or  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  industry,  in  any  trans¬ 
action  known  in  law  as  a  blacklist, 
including  any  practice  or  device 
(such  as  a  whitelist)  which  accom¬ 
plishes  the  purpose  of  a  blacklist. 
'^Gifts,  Advertising,  Contributions, 
etc:  No  member  of  the  industry 
shall  give  or  offer  to  give  any  gifts 
in  the  form  of  money,  advertising 
contributions,  or  otherwise  to  cus¬ 
tomers  or  groups  of  customers  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  products 
or  an  inducement  thereto  by  any 
scheme  which  involves  lottery,  mis¬ 
representation,  or  fraud. 

Imitation  of  Design,  with  the 
effect  of  causing  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  purchasers  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  maker,  is  prohibited. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  Each 
division  or  subdivision  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  may  propose  amendments  re¬ 
lative  to  the  filing  of  discounts, 
commissions,  or  brokerage  fees, 
credit  terms,  package  charges, 
freight  equalization,  and  other  terms 
of  sale  and/or  other  trade  practice 
rules  and  submit  the  same  to  the 
Administrator  through  the  Code 
Authority.  The  code  also  contains 
clauses  prohibiting  Inaccurate  Ad¬ 
vertising,  False  Billing,  Inaccurate 
labelling.  Secret  Rebates,  similar  to 
those  of  the  Model  Code  (Decem¬ 
ber  issue  of  The  Bulletin). 

BLOUSE  AND  SKIRT  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  INDUSTRIES 

.Approved  December  30,  1933 
Effective  January  1,  1934 

Covers:  The  manufacture  and 
sale  by  the  manufacturer,  contractor, 
or  jobber,  of  women’s,  misses’,  and 
children’s  blouses,  blousettes,  waists, 
vestees,  gilets,  tunic  blouses,  and 
guimpes,  when  not  sold  as  part  of 


Blouse  and  Skirt  Manufacturing 
Industries — Continued 

an  ensemble  or  suit,  and  misses’  and 
women’s  skirts  and  jumper  skirts, 
when  not  sold  as  part  of  an  en¬ 
semble  or  suit,  irrespective  of  the 
manner  of  distribution  thereof. 
(Note:  The  application  of  this  code 
to  vestees,  gilets,  and  guimpes  has 
been  stayed  pending  hearing  on  the 
proposed  code  for  women’s  neck¬ 
wear  and  scarfs.) 

'^Ternts:  It  shall  be  unfair  trade 
practice  to  sell  merchandise  at  a 
cash  discount  in  excess  of  8%  10 
days  E.  O.  M.,  except  that  merchan¬ 
dise  shipped  after  the  25th  day  of 
any  month  may  be  dated  as  of  the 
1st  of  the  following  month.  Antici¬ 
pation  shall  not  be  allowed  in  excess 
of  6  per  cent  per  annum.  The  secret 
allowance  of  extra  dating  is  prohi¬ 
bited,  under  the  heading  of  Secret 
Rebates. 

NRA  Label :  All  garments  manu¬ 
factured  or  distributed  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Code  shall 
bear  an  NRA  label  to  symbolize  to 
purchasers  of  said  garments  the 
conditions  under  which  they  were 
manufactured.  The  Code  Authority 
shall  have  the  exclusive  right  in  this 
industry  to  issue  and  furnish  said 
labels  to  the  members  thereof.  Each 
label  shall  bear  a  registration  num¬ 
ber  especially  assigned  to  each  em¬ 
ployer  by  the  Code  Authority  and 
remain  attached  to  such  garment 
when  sold  to  the  retail  distributor. 

Style  Piracy:  The  Code  Au¬ 
thority  shall  make  investigation  into 
the  problem  of  style  piracy  and 
make  recommendations  in  connec¬ 
tion  therewith  to  the  Administrator 
within  60  days  after  the  effective 
.date  of  this  Code. 

^  Consignment :  Selling  on  consign¬ 
ment  or  memorandum,  except  under 
such  regulations  as  may  be  adopted 
by  the  Code  Authority  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Administrator  after 
such  notice  and  hearing  as  he  shall 
prescribe,  is  prohibited. 
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Blouse  and  Skirt  Manufacturing 
Industries — Continued 

Customers’  Labels:  Shipping  any 
orders  with  labels  imprinted  with 
the  customer’s  name  or  mark  is  pro¬ 
hibited,  unless  the  customer  supplies 
the  labels  or  pays  the  cost  thereof. 

^]Returns:  No  member  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  shall  accept  for  credit  re¬ 
turned  merchandise  except  for  de¬ 
fects  in  manufacture,  delay  in  de¬ 
livery,  errors  in  shipment,  or  failure 
to  conform  to  specifications.  No  re¬ 
turned  merchandise  shall  Ije  accepted 
for  credit  if  returned  after  five  days 
fronl  date  of  receipt  by  customer 
except  on  account  of  failure  to  con¬ 
form  with  specifications  or  an  ac¬ 
count  of  defects  in  manufacture  not 
discoverable  by  reasonable  inspec¬ 
tion.  No  member  of  the  industry 
shall  accept  for  credit  any  return 
merchandise  which  is  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  written  statement  con¬ 
taining  the  reasons  for  such  return. 
(Further  recommendations  on  this 
subject  may  be  made  by  the  Code 
Authority  to  the  Administrator.) 

Uniform  Order  Blank:  Upon 
recommendation  of  the  Code  Au¬ 
thority  and  approval  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  a  uniform  sales  order 
blank  may  be  prescribed  for  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

Invoicing;  Quotations:  No  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  industry  shall  knowingly 
withhold  from  or  insert  in  any  quo¬ 
tation  or  invoice  any  statement  that 
makes  it  incorrect  in  any  material 
particular. 

Commercial  Bribery:  No  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  industry  shall  give,  per¬ 
mit  to  be  given,  or  directly  offer  to 
give  anything  of  value  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  influencing  or  rewarding  the 
action  of  any  employee,  agent  or 
representative  of  another  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  business  of  the  employer 
of  such  employee,  the  principal  of 
such  agent,  or  the  represented  party, 
without  the  knowledge  of  such  em¬ 
ployer,  principal,  or  party.  Com¬ 
mercial  bribery  provisions  shall  not 
be  construed  to  prohibit  free  and 
general  distribution  of  articles  com¬ 
monly  used  for  advertising  except 
so  far  as  such  articles  are  actually 
used  for  commercial  bribery  as 
above  defined. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  Code 
also  contains  provisions  in  effect 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Model 
Code  (see  December  issue  of  The 
Bulletin)  prohibiting  False  Mark¬ 
ing  or  Branding,  Misrepresentation 
or  False  or  Misleading  Advertising, 
Interference  with  Contractual  Re- 
(Cotitinucd  on  page  120) 
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Approved  Manufacturers’  Codes  Affecting  the  Retailer 

See  also  summaries  of  approved  codes  in  November,  December 
and  January  issues. 

Summarised  in  This  Issue:  Date  Approved  Date  Effective 

American  Glassware  Industry  January  16  January  31 


January  1 
January  14 

January  26 
January  8 


December  30  January  8 


December  18 
January  12 


January  1 
January  22 


January  23  January  29 

January  23  February  5 


January  23 
December  30 


February  2 
January  9 


February  2 


American  Glassware  Industry  January  16  January  31 

Blouse  and  Skirt  Manufacturing  Indus¬ 
tries  December  30  January  1 

Carpet  and  Rug  Manufacturing  Industry  January  12  January  14 

Drapery  and  Upholstery  Trimming  In¬ 
dustry  January  16  January  26 

Folding  Paper  Box  Industry  December  30  January  8 

Paper  Stationery  and  Tablet  Manufac¬ 
turing  Industry  December  30  January  8 

Set  Up  Paper  Box  Manufacturing  In¬ 
dustry  December  18  January  1 

Wholesaling  or  Distributing  'I  raoe  January  12  January  22 

Other  Approz’ed  Codes: 

(These  codes  will  be  summarized  later. 

Si»ce  did  not  permit  their  inclusion  in 
this  issue.) 

Bedding  Manufacturing  Industry  January  23  January  29 

Terms:  2/30  or  2/10  e. o. m.,  net/60 
Envelope  Industry  January  23  February  5 

Terms:  2/10  e.  o. m. 

Furniture  and  Floor  Wax  and  Polish 

Industry  January  23  February  2 

Household  Ice  Refrigerator  Industry  December  30  January  9 

Terms:  payment  within  30  days;  2% 
for  cash  within  10  days..  Special  terms 
for  shipments  between  December  1  and 
April  1 

Light  Sewing  Industry  Except  Garments  January  23  February  2 

Terms:  for  comfortables,  3/10  e.o.m. ; 
for  mattress  covers,  3/10  e.o.m.;  for 
table  pads,  2/10  e.o.m.,  net/60;  for 
quilting,  3/10  e.o.m.;  for  fabric  auto 
equipment,  2/10  e.o.m.,  net/30;  for 
covered  carpet  padding,  5/10  or 
4/10/60  Ex.;  for  motor  robes,  2/10 
e.o.m.  (or  option  of  2/10  R.O.G.  West 
Rocky  Mountains) 

Musical  Merchandise  Manufacturing  In¬ 
dustry  January  16  January  29 

Picture  Moulding  and  Picture  Framing 

Industry  co»’»-'ins  open  price  clause  January  16  January  29 

Powder  Puff  Industry  January  17  January  27 

Terms:  2/10  or  net/30;  with  e.o.m. 
privilege 

Pyrotechnic  Manufacturing  Industry  December  7  December  11 
Terms:  2/10  or  net/3();  goods  sold 
for  Fourth  of  July  to  be  billed  pay¬ 
ment  net  July  10th,  with  1%  per  month 
for  prepayment,  un  to  a  total  of  6%. 

Radio  Broadcasting  Industry  November  27  December  11 

Retail  Farm  Equipment  Trade  January  6  January  22 

Retail  Jewelry  Trade  November  27  December  11 

Robe  and  Allied  Products  Industry  January  16  January  29 

Terms:  for  men’s  and  boys*  robes, 

6/10  e.o.m.;  for  women’s,  girls’  and 
children’s,  8/10  e.o.m. 

Sanitary  Napkin  and  Cleansing  Tissue 

Industry  January  12  Janaury  19 

Shoe  and  Leather  Finish,  Polish,  and 

Cement  Industry  December  30  January  8 

Terms:  Not  to  exceed  2%  30  days  or 
ISth  proximo  and  net  thereafter 
Warm  Air  Furnance  Manufacturing  In¬ 
dustry  Contains  open  price  provision  November  27  December  11 
Wet  Mop  Manufacturing  Industry  January  23  February  2 

Wholesale  Food  and  Grocerv  Trade  January  4  January  11 

Amendment  to  Wall  Paper  'Manufactur¬ 
ing  Industry  Code  December  30  January  1 

Amendment  to  Wool  Textile  Industry 

Code  January  23 

Amendment  to  Men’s  Garter,  Suspender 

and  Belt  Code  January  27  January  27 

Terms:  2/10  e.o.m. 

NOTE:  The  Merchandising  Division  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  in¬ 
quiries  from  members  on  these  or  other  approved  codes  affecting  the 
retailer.  Full  texts  of  these  codes  are  available  at  five  cents  each  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Washington.  D.  C.  or  from  the  nearest 
district  office  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 


January  16  January  29 


January  17 


January  29 
January  27 


December  7  December  11 


November  27 
January  6 
November  27 
January  16 


December  11 
January  22 
December  11 
January  29 


January  12  Janaury  19 
December  30  January  8 


January  23 
January  4 


December  11 
February  2 
January  11 


December  30  January  1 
January  23 

January  27  January  27 


Personnel  Problems 


nd  Practices 


Personnel’s  Opportunity  in  the  Present  Crisis 

By  MICHAEL  SCHAAP* 

President,  Bloomlngdale’s,  Ine.,  Nexv  York 

- • - 


Obviously,  all  progress  de¬ 
pends  upon  human  beings, 
which  is  only  another  w’ay  of 
saying  that  all  progress  dejjends  up¬ 
on  personnel.  In  a  very  real  sense 
opportunity  for  the  average  young 
man  or  woman  has  never — at  least 
in  a  generation — been  less  rosy  than 
it  has  been  during  the  past  four 
years.  The  struggle  for  a  place  in 
the  sun,  indeed  the  struggle  for  a 
very  existence,  even  for  those  who 
have  had  the  l)enefit  of  university 
training,  has  been  hard  and  bitter. 
Nevertheless,  I  think  at  the  outset 
I  shall  protest  against  the  thought 
that  at  the  present  moment  we  are 
going  through  a  crisis.  Rather  I 
believe  and  would  have  you  feel  that 
tho  there  has  been  a  crisis,  we  have 
passed  through  it  and  are  now  con¬ 
valescent  and  well  on  our  way  to¬ 
ward  recovery.  Under  the  enlight¬ 
ened  and  courageous  leadership  of 
the  President  and  his  advisers  we 
have,  let  us  hope  entered  u’)on  a 
new  era  which  will  shortly  bring 
about  a  return  to  normal  content 
and  prosjierity.  This  great  Conven¬ 
tion,  representing  as  it  does  all  parts 
of  our  country  and  all  phases  of 
retailing,  is,  for  the  first  time  in 
several  years,  alive  with  a  feeling  of 
hope  instead  of  fear,  and  there  is 
no  mistaking  the  improvement  in 
the  general  morale  and  the  signs  of 
returning  activity  in  many  fields. 

Things  are  not  the  same  as  they 
were,  however — perhaps  thcv  never 
will  lie  the  same.  I  am  reminded 
of  the  tramp  who '  applied  at  the 
rear  door  of  the  cottage  for  food. 
The  farmer’s  wife  eyed  him  sus¬ 
piciously  and  said,  “Aren’t  vou  the 
same  man  I  gave  a  mince  nie  to.  a 
month  ago?”  Whereupon  the  tramp 
shook  his  head  rather  sadly  and  re¬ 
plied.  “No  ma’m’  I  ain’t,  and.  what’s 
more,  they  told  me  at  the  hosintal 
I’ll  never  be  the  same  man  again.” 
Unlike  the  tramp,  however  we  ex¬ 
pect  that  tho’  we  mav  never  be  ouite 
the  same  as  we  were  a  year  ago  we 
shall  be  better,  not  worse.  The  dose 
we  have  taken  has  undoubtedlv 

•Address  delivered  at  23rd  Annual  Convention 
of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  Jan.  18.  1934. 


created  a  revolutionary  change  in 
our  thoughts,  our  ideas,  in  the  very 
principles  that  underlie  our  economic 
and  social  systems.  For  the  old  rule 
of  law  and  business  that  on  a  sale  of 
merchandise  it  was  up  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser  to  beware  and  make  sure  that 
he  was  getting  his  money’s  worth, 
we  have  substituted  the  principle 
that  it  is  the  seller’s  duty  to  see  the 
purchaser  is  fully  and  correctly  in¬ 
formed  of  all  conditions  surround¬ 
ing  the  sale  and  that  the  purchaser 
is  getting  his  money’s  worth.  For 
the  age-worn  notion  that  labor  is 
a  commodity  to  be  competed  for  in 
open  market  and  to  be  bought  at 
the  lowest  w’age  possible,  regardless 

• 

The  human  aspects  of  the  Retail 
Code  arc  even  more  important  than 
the  fair  trade  practices.  Mr.  Schaap 
has  summarized  the  objectives  of 
the  Netv  Deal  and  their  effect  upon 
the  employees  in  their  stores  in  a 
very  e.vcellent  fashion. 


of  whether  such  wage  would  keep 
iKidy  and  soul  together,  we  have 
substituted  the  doctrine  of  a  mini¬ 
mum  wage  under  which  minimum 
no  one  may  sell  his  lalwr,  and  under 
which  no  one  is  permitted  to  buy 
it.  And,  perhaps  the  most  radical 
change  of  all,  we  have  reduced  the 
hours  of  labor  to  a  point  that  even 
a  year  ago  would  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  fantastic.  Many  other 
changes  there  have  been,  too,  equally 
revolutionizing  the  habits  and  think¬ 
ing  of  centuries,  but  it  is  the  ones 
I  have  specified  that  have  the  most 
direct  liearing  on  the  work  of  those 
of  us  who  are  engaged  in  that  part 
of  organization  management  that  we 
call  “personnel.” 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  em¬ 
ployers  and  many  engaged  in  per¬ 
sonnel  management  who  are  irked 
by  the  limitations  that  the  New  Dea’ 
imposes  and  who  feel  that  they  are 
an  unfair  and  even  undemocratic 


burden  upon  freedom  of  contract, 
and,  in  considering  what  shall  be  our 
attitude  toward  these  new  condi¬ 
tions,  it  is  important  that  we  bear 
in  mind  the  conditions  that  gave  rise 
to  them.  The  war  took  millions  of 
men  and  women  out  of  industry. 
Not  only  was  it  necessary  that  they 
continue  to  consume — to  eat  and  be 
clothed  as  liefore — it  was  necessary', 
too,  to  create,  in  limitless  quantities, 
munitions  and  other  things  which  it 
was  their  job  to  destroy.  For  those 
who  remained  Ijehind  to  accomplish 
this  miracle,  the  ingenuity  of  man 
devised  means  after  means  of  speed¬ 
ing  up  production — “Increased  offi- 
ciency”  it  was  called.  When  the  war 
ended  these  millions  of  human  ma¬ 
terial  became,  so  to  speak,  unneces¬ 
sary — the  world  had  learned  to  pro¬ 
duce  enough  without  them.  But 
they  had  to  come  back  into  industry  \ 
and  be  added  to  the  number  of  those 
needing  employment.  Competition 
brought  on  still  further  duplication 
and  improvement  of  the  means  of 
production  until  the  markets  became 
so  glutted  that  congestion  became 
strangulation,  and  then  followed  the 
shutting  down  of  factories  and  busi¬ 
nesses  and  the  throwing  out  of  em¬ 
ployment  of  group  after  group.  As 
unemployment  increased,  purchas¬ 
ing  power  decreased,  thus  progres¬ 
sively  causing  more  unemployment 
and  still  less  purchasing  power,  and 
thus  the  inevitable  spiraling  down 
w’hich  resulted  in  the  collapse  which 
was  all  but  complete  when  Franklin 
D.  Roo.sevelt  assumed  power.  Out 
of  this  welter  of  hopelessness  and 
planlessness  was  born  the  idea  of 
the  Codes.  The  far  seeing  wisdom 
of  the  President  and  his  advisers 
grasped  the  fact  that  the  first  neces¬ 
sity  was  to  put  as  many  as  possible, 
as  quickly  as  possible,  back  to  work. 
If  they  worked,  they  would  earn; 
if  they  earned  they  would  buy;  if 
they  would  buy,  others  must  sell ; 
if  more  goods  were  sold,  more  must 
be  manufactured;  if  more  goods 
were  manufactured,  more  must  be 
put  to  work;  and  so  on  with  the 
upward  spiral.  But  how'  to  start  the 
upward  motion? — how  to  put  more 
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to  work?  There  had  for  months  business,  but  by  inducing  business  its  recognition  and  encouragement 
been  talk  of  “sharing  the  work”  as  to  take  stock  of  itself  and  each  in-  of  collective  bargaining.  This  is  a 
it  was  called.  If  a  store  employed  a  dustry  establishing  its  own  Code  of  feature  of  personnel  work  which  in 
girl  at  $20  a  week  and  shared  her  business  ethics.  The  law  of  unre-  the  past  has  been  quite  important  in 
work  with  another  so  that  each  strained  competition  was  the  law  of  industrial  organizations  but  which 
worked  half-time  and  each  received  the  jungle — “Do  others  or  they’ll  do  has  been  scarcely  felt  in  the  stores. 
$10  it  might  help  the  second  girl  a  you.”  You  know  how  someone  Under  the  new  dispensation  it  is 
bit,  but  it  hurt  the  first  one  and  it  modified  the  Shakespearean  adage  likely,  sooner  or  later,  to  have  an 
didn’t  start  things  upward  because  “Thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  his  imoortant  bearing  upon  at  least 
it  didn’t  add  to  purchasing  power,  quarrel  just,  but  four  times  he  who  some  phase  of  store  personnel.  It 
And  the  store  couldn’t  pay  more,  gets  his  blow  in  fust.”  For  this  rule  behooves  personnel  departments  to 
because  very  properly  the  customer  of  savagery  the  Codes  seek  to  sub-  study  these  problems  as  they  arise 
wouldn’t  pay  more  for  goods  than  stitute  the  Golden  Rule  “Whatso-  and  to  approach  them  with  sympa- 
she  could  buy  them  for  from  the  ever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  thy  and  understanding, 
store  on  the  next  block  or  the  store  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them.”  It  is  about  twenty  years  since  the 
down  the  avenue.  In  truth,  the  des-  If  you  ask  me,  then,  what  is  the  necessity  of  organizing  and  crystal- 
perate  competition  for  sales  was  opportunity  of  the  personnel  direc-  izing  personnel  work  in  industry  be- 
driving  doTvn  prices  month  by  tor  in  the  present  situation,  I  would  gan  to  be  realized,  and  at  every 
month,  and  the  necessity  for  keep-  say  it  is  in  good  faith  to  conduct  his  staple  of  that  hectic  jieriod  in  world 
ing  down  resultant  losses  was  fore-  organization  so  that  the  intent  of  history,  personnel  problems  have 
ing  constant  reduction  in  wages  and  the  National  Recovery  Act  and  the  assumed  a  different  aspect  but  with 
in  the  number  of  employed.  Con-  Codes  that  the  work  which  is  to  be  never  lessening  importance, 
trary  to  beliefs  held  by  some,  em-  done  shall  be  divided  among  more 

ployees  are  not  generally  ogres,  and  people,  shall  be  carried  out  and  that  Reorganizing  Forces 

I  can  think  of  nothing  more  distress-  for  the  shortened  hours  not  less 

ing  than  discharging  employees  at  a  wage  shall  be  paid  than  was  paid  In  war  time  we  grappled  with  the 
time  when  the  chance  of  another  before  the  Code.  At  the  same  time  difficulty  of  finding  sufficient  help 
job  was  practically  nil — and  yet  that  the  work  of  our  Educational  and  to  meet  the  strain  of  increased  busi- 
is  what  was  forced  on  employers  Training  Departments  should  l)e  in-  ness,  while  the  war  was  draining  off 
as  the  alternative  to  losses  which  tensified  so  that  each  hour  of  the  our  bravest  and  best.  In  those  d? 
would  have  forced  their  business  to  shortened  day  or  week  shall  produce  and  during  the  years  immediately 
the  wall  and  thrown  still  larger  as  much  in  sales  and  in  good  will  as  following,  the  rapid  increase  in  v'"' 
numbers  into  the  ranks  of  the  un-  is  humanly  possible.  scales  was  no  problem,  because  the 

employed.  I  said  that  it  was  out  of  i  ’■’se  in  commodity  prices  and  the 

this  chaos  that  the  Code  idea  was  Opportunities  For  Advancement  jreneral  prosperity  of  the  country 

born.  That  is  not  exactly  right.  It  Increase  more  than  kept  pace  with  it.  When 

was  born  out  of  the  President’s  ap-  It  is  unavoidable  that  the  dollar  the  bubble  burst  and  business  began 
peal  to  the  conscience  of  the  nation  jiayroll  will  rise,  but  experience  in  to  drop  away  and  prices  to  fall  to 
to  join  in  ending  the  madness.  No  many  of  our  stores  has  already  dem-  undreamed  of  levels,  it  became  the 
one  industry,  no  one  state,  could  end  onstrated  that  the  increase  in  pur-  burden  of  the  personnel  departments 
child  labor.  But  all  could.  And  lo !  chasing  power,  not  only  of  the  work-  to  reduce  expense,  and  as  the  largest 
what  a  half  century  of  agitation  ers  in  the  stores,  but  of  all  engaged  item  of  expense  was  always  the 
could  not  do,  was  done  in  a  moment,  in  industry,  will  more  than  make  up  payroll,  the  unpleasant  duty  de- 
What  the  States  themselves  could  the  increased  expense.  While  it  is  volved  upon  them  to  reduce  wages, 
not  do  because  of  fear  of  each  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out,  the  to  reduce  the  number  of  people  em- 
other’s  competition  the  citizens  of  improvement  in  the  morale  of  our  ployed,  and  to  lengthen  hours  wher- 
the  nation  did  by  their  common  co-workers  will  make  for  more  uni-  ever  possible.  Now,  under  the  new 
agreement  to  sign  the  Blanket  Code,  fied  and  effective  personnel  organ-  philosophy  of  the  Recovery  Act  and 
and  in  a  moment,  as  it  were,  at  the  ization.  One  incidental  result  of  the  the  Codes,  it  has  become  our  job  to 
call  of  the  President,  industry  rallied  increased  number  of  employees  reorganize  our  forces  so  that  while 
around  him  and  a  national  minimum  which  the  shortened  hours  make  nec-  everyone  works  only  part  of  each 
wage  sprang  into  being;  and  then,  essary,  is  a  substantial  increase  in  day  or  part  of  the  week,  and  many 
best  of  all,  the  obligatory  minimum  the  number  of  executives  and  others  more  are  given  employment,  our 
waee  made  it  possible  to  reduce  the  holding  responsible  positions  and  stores  shall  be  able  to  carry  the  load 
hours  of  labor  and  thus  to  share  the  thus  an  increase  in  the  opportunities  of  increased  expense  by  doing  a 
work  without  reducing  the  pay.  for  advancement.  It  will  lie  nn-  tetter  job  and  enlarging  theb  vol- 
Made  it  possible,  I  say,  because  than  ever  the  province  of  the  Per-  ume.  The  principles  animating  us, 
everybody  was  doing  it  and  it  didn’t  sonnel  Department  to  scrutinize  the  however,  remain  fundamentally  the 
impair  one’s  ability  to  compete.  And  work  being  done  by  each  employee,  same.  We  must  deal  fairly  with 
so  people  have  been  put  back  to  to  keep  careful  records,  to  select  the  worker  and  with  the  store.  Per- 
work  and  so  purchasing  power  has  for  employment  those  capable  of  de-  sonnel  executives  have  now  a  gold- 
been  increased  and  so  the  spiral  of  velopment  and  promotion,  and  to  en  opportunity  to  do  a  full  share  in 
business  is  circling  upward — not  train  for  promotion  those  whose  the  patriotic  work  of  raising  the 
downward.  work  indicates  that  they  are  capable  workers  with  whom  they  deal  to  a 

And  this  has  all  been  made  possi-  of  it  and  to  be  ready  to  promote  higher  plane  of  living,  of  improving 
ble,  not  through  the  elimination  of  them  as  opportunities  occur.  the  ideals  of  department  store  man- 

competition,  not  through  the  de-  Another  and  perhaps  more  diffi-  agement,  and  of  making  the  institu- 
struction  of  individual  initiative  and  cult  phase  of  personnel  work  has  tions  they  serve  more  worthy  than 
enterprise,  not  through  the  taking  been  imported  by  the  Code  into  th'’  ever  of  the  respect  and  admiration 
over  by  the  government  of  private  job  of  personnel  director  through  of  their  comtr.iinities. 
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Merchandising  Under  the  Retail  Code 

By  P.  A.  O’CONNELL* 

President,  E.  T.  Slattery  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  YEAR  ago,  in  addressing  this 
Convention,  relative  to  the 
prospects  for  1933, 1  said :  “The 
major  reason  why  I  am  optimistic 
is  not  because  of  what  I  believe  1933 
will  bring  us,  but  rather  because  I 
can  see  the  necessary  readjustments 
in  business  being  completed  so  that 
once  more  we  ourselves  shall  be  able 
to  make  business  good.” 

Now,  as  we  review  1933,  we  can 
agree  that  the  substantial  improve¬ 
ment  we  have  enjoyed  has  been  di¬ 
rectly  the  result  of  aggressive  co¬ 
operative  action  which  we  and  the 
rest  of  American  business  men  have 
taken,  following  the  leadership  of 
one  of  the  most  courageous  and 
aggressive  Presidents  this  country 
has  ever  known. 


- • - 

What  hope  did  we  have  a  year 
ago  for  an  agreement  such  as  Arti¬ 
cle  IX  of  this  Code,  backed  with 
the  authority  to  insist  that  the  re¬ 
calcitrant  few  in  the  industry  shall 
live  up  to  it?  Do  you  realize  that  if 
we  merchants  keep  to  the  spirit  and 


during  the  past  year  that  even  now 
we  are  only  beginning  to  realize  its 
magnitude.  Most  important  is  that 
the  Code  is  the  voluntary  agreement 
of  our  own  industry  among  our¬ 
selves.  Its  orovisions  have  not  been 
forced  upon  us  by  law  with  the 
challenge  to  evade  them.  They  are 
of  our  own  making,  for  the  benefit 
of  ourselves  and  our  customers,  and 
their  enforcement  likewise  is  in  our 
own  hands.  Farsighted  cooperation 
— not  prohibition — is  the  keynote  of 
this  entire  document.  Although  at 
the  moment  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  code  bear  rather  severely  on 
our  members,  there  is  not  a  single 
provision  that  in  the  long  run  does 
not  promise  improvement  for  the 
entire  industry  of  retail  distribution. 

Practically  the  only  provisions  of 
the  code  insisted  upon  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  were  those  relating  to 
wages  and  hours  of  labor.  Tempor¬ 
arily  they  have  raised  the  cost  of 
doing  business,  but  every  merchant 
here  realizes  that  they  are  a  neces¬ 
sary  step  toward  general  business 
recovery.  The  5,000,000  people  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  retail  stores  of  the 
United  States  are  an  important  part 
of  the  consuming  public  and  higher 
wages  for  them,  as  provided  under 
the  Code,  makes  an  important  addi¬ 
tion  to  total  buying  power.  With 
similar  provision  in  effect  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  industries  of  the  country, 
we  know  that  eventually  these  high¬ 
er  wage  levels  will  bring  greater 
volume  of  retail  business. 

Wealth  Concentrated 

It  is  estimated  that  at  the  time 
N.  R.  A.  was  put  into  effect,  or  at 
least  at  the  beginning  of  the  de¬ 
pression.  90  per  cent  of  all  the 
wealth  in  the  United  States  was  in 
the  hands  of  10  per  cent  of  the 
people,  and  that  65  per  cent  of  the 
wealth  was  contr^ed  by  only  _2,  per 
cent  of  the  people.  Having  in  mind 
that  both  producing  capacity  and 
distributing  capacity  are  geared  on 
a  mass  volume  basis,  it  should  be 
clear  to  us  all  that  radical  steps 
toward  redistribution  were  necessary 
if  a  return  to  prosperity  and  general 
business  activity  was  to  be  accom- 


Weaknesses  in  Merchandising 
Practices 

In  that  address,  only  a  year  ago, 
I  named  three  basic  points  of  weak¬ 
ness  in  retail  merchandising  prac¬ 
tice  that  then  stood  in  the  way  of 
permanent  recovery  of  our  stores. 

( 1 )  The  use  of  false,  or  exaggerated 
statements  in  advertising;  also  ad- 

\^vertising  prejudicial  to  a  competitor. 

(2)  The  practice  of  cutting  prices 
below  the  line  of  cost  and  profit  in 
order  to  outsell  competitors.  (3) 
t'he  practice  of  buying  the  cheap, 
trashy  merchandise  produced  by 
sweatshops  and  child  labor,  thereby 
driving  out  of  business  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  quality  merchandise 
who  paid  fair  wages  to  their  labor 
and  did  their  part  in  sustaining  the 
purchasing  power  of  our  consuming 
public. 

I  confess  to  you  that,  while  plead¬ 
ing  for  the  correction  of  these  evils 
and  believing  confidently  that  some 
progress  would  be  mauv;  toward 
their  correction  in  1933,  I  certainly 
had  no  idea  that  such  progress  as 
we  have  seen  ever  could  come  in  a 
single  year.  In  my  fondest  imagin¬ 
ings  I  then  could  not  have  hoped 
that  within  exactly  a  year  I  would 
have  for  my  subject  the  practical 
title :  “Merchandising  Under 
Retail  Code.” 


P.  A.  O’CONNELL,  President 
E.  T.  Slattery  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

the  letter  of  its  provisions  and  see 
to  it  that  others  do  the  same,  we 
^j:an  eliminate  ninety  j^r  cent  of  the 
waste  in  our  advertising  and  can 
make  our  advertising  dollar  pull  at 
least  twice  the  amount  of  sales  it 
does  now  ?  Let  me  suggest  that  each 
of  us  have  this  Section  1  of  Article 
IX  of  the  Code  printed  in  large 
type  and  placed  on  our  desks  where 
we  must  see  it  every  day. 

A  Voluntary  Agreement 

the  terms  of 


*Address  delivered  at  23rd  Annual  Convention 
of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  Jan.  18,  1934. 


I  might  wish  that  the  terms 
these  provisions  were  even  more 
strict,  but,  after  all,  that  is  not  the 
essential  point :  If  we  live  up  to  the 
terms  as  they  stand,  and  insist  that 
others  do  likewise,  we  shall  in  a 
very  short  time  develop  among  cus- 
the  sumers  a  degree  of  confidence  that 
will  solve  the  problems  of  the  high 
cost  of  advertising. 

So  rapid  has  been  the  reformation 
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plished.  That  redistribution  is  now 
being  made  through  higher  wages 
and  greater  employment.  We  could 
not  have  good  retail  business  while 
fourteen  million  people  were  out  of 
work  and  four  million  five  hundred 
sixty  thousand  American  families 
existed  only  with  the  aid  of  charity. 
That  was  the  condition  last  spring 
before  the  N.  R.  A.  went  into 
action. 

Today  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  tells  us  that  6,400,000 
workers  have  been  re-employed.  Of 
these,  1,800,000  have  gone  back  into 
the  industries,  taking  jobs  that  have 
been  made  by  the  larger  demand  for 
goods.  Government  sources  report 
that  140,000  people  have  gone  back 
to  work  in  the  retail  dry  goods 
stores  of  the  country  and  that 
15,000  more  employees  are  now 
working  in  the  stores  than  at  any 
time  in  the  history  of  this  industry. 

Governmental  Spending  Increases 
Purchasing  Power 

By  far  the  greatest  re-employment 
has  come  through  the  various  lelief 
projects  of  the  Government — the 
public  works,  the  reforestration 
works  and  other  projects  started 
under  the  National  Recovery  Ad¬ 
ministration.  We  are  told  that  the 
increase  in  wages  under  the  N.  R.  A. 
already  has  amounted  to  a  total  of 
about  four  billion  dollars. 

The  benefit  of  this  tremendous  in¬ 
crease  in  consumer  buying  power 
has  only  l)egun  to  be  reflected  in  re¬ 
tail  trade,  but  during  the  coming 
months  its  influence  should  become 
increasingly  apparent.  Ford  Motor 
Company  is  planning  on  a  gain  of 
^5. per  cent  in  1934  sales  compared 
with  1933.  Most  of  us  saw  a  de¬ 
cided  improvement  in  our  own 
sales,  during  the  Christmas  season 
compared  with  Christmas  a  year 
ago  and  I  believe  that  the  first 
quarter  of  1934  will  bring  at  least 
25  per  cent  increase  in  retail  trade 
compared  with  the  first  quarter  of 
last  year. 

Approximately  seven  billion  doll¬ 
ars  is  to  l)e  s|)ent  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  during  the  next  six  months. 
If  anyone  has  failed  to  realize  what 
this  means  to  business  it  is  time  for 
him  to  wake  up.  In  my  opinion,  the 
average  merchant  today  is  greatly 
underestimating  his  sales  possibili¬ 
ties  this  year.  Instead  of  buying  too 
much,  he  is  buying  far  too  little  to 
cover  future  needs.  Excessive  con¬ 
servatism  is  more  likely  to  be  a  vice 
than  a  virtue  in  1934. 

Even  the  bugaboo  of  inflation 
cannot  restrict  the  direct  benefit 


which  a  large  increase  in  consumer 
purchasing  power  will  bring.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  have  no  fear  of  uncon¬ 
trolled  or  dangerous  inflation  while 
President  Roosevelt  is  in  the  saddle. 
Ten  billion  dollars  certainly  is  not 
too  much  to  pay,  if  thereby  we  can 
put  business  and  employment  on  its 
feet.  We  spent  forty-one  billion 
dollars  to  win  the  war,  exclusive  of 
what  we  loaned  our  Allies. 

There  is  no  question,  however, 
that  the  program  outlined  by  the 
Administration  will  make  for  higher 
commodity  prices.  I  rather  expect 
that  a  year  from  today  our  present 
price  levels  will  seem  as  low  by  com¬ 
parison  as  the  prices  in  the  middle 
of  1932  seem  low  to  us  now.  Tho.se 
low  prices  in  1932  were  sweatshop 
prices.  They  forced  down  wages 
and  all  incomes  and  were  the  major 
cause  of  depression.  A  rather  steady 
and  not  too  rapid  rise  in  prices  will 
prove  a  tremendous  help  to  business 
and  particularly  to  the  retail  indus¬ 
try,  for  it  will  give  back,  in  part  at 
least,  the  margin  necessary  to  cover 
fixed  and  irreducible  overhead 
costs  of  our  stores.  Rising  pri:;s 
should  help  verv  decidedly  in  re¬ 
ducing  markdowns  which,  during 
the  past  three  years,  reached  alarm¬ 
ing  proportions,  and  also  will  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  failures.  During 
the  three  years  of  depression,  some 
400,000  retail  concerns  went  into 
bankruptcy.  .\t  present,  however, 
under  the  N.  R.  A.  the  entire  fail¬ 
ure  situation  is  very  much  improved. 

These  broader  aspects  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Recovery  Program  are  highly 
encouraging,  hut  probably  the  great¬ 
est  basic  improvement  in  our  own 
industry  lies  in  the  amazing  prog¬ 
ress  made  toward  farsighted  coop¬ 
eration  and  the  better  control  of 
such  practices  as  I  first  mentioned. 
Come  what  may,  the  advance  which 
the  retail  industry  has  made  in  this 
regard  will  never  be  relinquished. 
Doubtless  we  shall  make  changes  in 
the  machinery  of  administration  and 
in  the  rules  themselves,  but  I  do 
not  believe  our  industry  will  ever 
return  to  the  condition  of  individu¬ 
alized  banditry  to  which  it  sank  dur¬ 
ing  the  depression  years. 

Work  of  Local  Councils 

Although  there  has  hardly  been 
time  even  to  set  up  the  necessary 
boards  of  control,  the  influence  of 
the  code  provisions  against  unfair 
practices  of  competition  and  abuse 
of  advertising  already  is  lieing  felt. 
For  example,  I  have  just  received  a 
report  from  the  Local  Retail  Code 
Authority  for  Boston.  To  date  this 


body  has  handled  complaints  involv¬ 
ing  one  cent  sales,  “going  out  of 
business  sales,”  under-selling  claims 
and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  the  types  of 
practice  which  a  year  ago  we  were 
hoping  might  some  day  be  elimi¬ 
nated. 

This  is  real  progress.  Of  course 
it  does  not  begin  to  cover  all  the 
violations  of  sound  retail  merchan¬ 
dising  that  probably  have  occurred. 
Far  better,  however,  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  being  approached  in  such  a 
sane  and  constructive  manner  rather 
than  in  a  spirit  of  hostile  or  arbi¬ 
trary  dictation.  Unfortunately,  the 
administration  has  not  yet  completed 
the  ruling  in  regard  to  “loss-leader 
selling,”  which  should  require  that 
prices  of  such  leaders  must  be  high 
enough  to  allow  something  for  the 
cost  of  handling  in  addition  to  the 
bare  invoice  cost.  The  “loss  leader” 
practice  has  caused  much  more  diffi¬ 
culty  to  legitimate  merchandising 
than  is  generally  supposed.  Its  de¬ 
struction  of  values  is  twofold,  for 
it  not  only  tends  to  lower  the  value 
of  other  merchandise  in  the  same 
store  but  it  also  depreciates  the 
value  of  the  same  or  similar  mer¬ 
chandise  in  other  stores. 

People  never  think  that  an  article 
is  being  offered  at  less  than  its  act¬ 
ual  cost ;  they  always  think  the  same 
article  in  other  stores  and  other  arti¬ 
cles  in  the  same  store  are  offered  at 
too  high  a  price  and  that  the  re¬ 
tailer  is  profiteering.  Loss  leaders, 
therefore,  destroy  confidence  in  the 
entire  price  level  and  directly  in¬ 
crease  markdowns.  They  also  are  a 
severe  menace  to  the  small  indepen¬ 
dent  store  in  competition  with  large 
chains  or  other  large  stores.  Of 
course  the  Code,  even  as  it  stands,  is 
of  great  l)enefit  in  curbing  this  evil, 
but  when  a  margin  to  cover  part  of 
the  handling  cost  is  required  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  invoice  cost,  the  pro¬ 
tection  will  be  still  greater.  Also,  as 
soon  as  the  Compliance  Boards  be¬ 
gin  to  function,  the  difficulty  will  be 
handled  much  more  rigidly. 

So  far  there  has  been  no  notice¬ 
able  attempt  at  profiteering  on  the 
part  of  the  retail  stores.  Competi¬ 
tion  now  is  so  keen  that  no  store 
could  get  very  far  out  of  line  with¬ 
out  suffering  a  heavy  loss  in  volume. 

Merchandise  Testing 

Closely  related  to  the  fair  prac¬ 
tice  in  advertising  clauses  of  the 
Retail  Code  is  a  movement  for  more 
careful  testing  of  merchandise. 
While  it  would  be  very  unfortunate 
if  any  of  the  measures  proposed  for 
{Continued  on  page  129) 
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The  Retail  Picture  in  1934 

By  EDGAR  J.  KAUFMANN* 

President,  Kaufmann  Department  Stores,  Inc., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  retail  picture  of  1934  could 
be  approached  from  several 
different  angles.  I  could  ap¬ 
proach  it  by  a  discussion  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  store  owner  or  manager, — 
show  his  incompetency,  his  lack  of 
vision,  his  inability  to  project  and 
plan,  his  unwillingness  because  of 
selhsh  reasons  to  regulate  a  business 
in  which  he  was  vitally  interested 
and  which  should  be  operated  for 
the  general  good  of  the  country. 
This  approach  I  feel  would  be  im¬ 
pertinent  and  too  personal  for  a 
general  discussion  before  this  group 
who  have  come  together  with  the 
high  hopes  of  going  back  with  con¬ 
structive  suggestions  from  this 
assembly. 

Further,  the  subject  could  be  ap¬ 
proached  from  the  consumer’s  point 
of  view.  Neither  of  these  subjects 
in  themselves  would  complete  the 
picture,  therefore  I  have  selected  for 
your  consideration  the  development 
of  the  picture  for  the  year  1934  as 
compared  to  1933,  in  which  consider¬ 
ation  must  be  taken  of  the  existence 
of  the  National  Recovery  Act  and 
its  acceptance  in  spirit  as  well  as  in 
contract  because  of  the  Presidential 
mandate  known  as  the  Retail  Code 
of  Fair  Competition. 

In  a  quick  review  of  our  prob¬ 
lems,  we  must  accept  the  existing 
Code  as  a  joint  experiment  on  the 
part  of  the  Administration  and  the 
retail  industry  to  provide: 

First:  A  minimum  living  wage  and 
an  equitable  adjustment  of  wages 
above  the  minimum 
Second :  An  increased  employment 
to  absorb  some  of  the  unemployed 
which  were  created  in  our  own 
industry  during  the  depression 
Third:  A  formula  for  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  unfair  competition 
Fourth :  A  resulting  maximum  of 
security  to  both  industry  and 
labor 

Fifth :  Security  a^inst  monopoly 
prices 

Si.rth :  Elimination  of  much  com¬ 
petitive  waste 

•Address  delivered  at  23rd  Annual  Convention 
of  th'  N.  R.  D.  G.  A..  Tuesday  Evening, 
Jan.  16.  1934. 


Seventh  :  An  exchange  of  products 

at  a  lower  cost  of  distribution 
Eighth :  A  balance  of  productive 

and  purchasing  powers. 

Immediately,  one  realizes  that  this 
experiment  is  ambitious  and,  if  suc¬ 
cessful,  would  achieve,  in  a  limited 
period  of  .tin^e,  what  has  been  the 
ambition  of  every  unselfish  retailer. 

Let  us  take  these  points  up  in 
their  order: 

First:  Minimum  wages  and  an 
equitable  adjustment  of  wages  above 
the  minimum.  This  is  already  in 
practice  by  those  who  have  made 
equitable  adjustments  and  who  will 
continue  to  make  these  in  relation 
to  an  increased  volume. 

Second :  An  increased  employ¬ 
ment  to  absorb  some  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed  which  were  created  in  our 
own  industry  during  the  depression. 
Data  will  show  that  most  retailers 
have  had  to  add  additional  employ¬ 
ees  due  to  the  shorter  hour  week. 

Third:  A  means  for  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  unfair  competition.  This  has 
been  partly  accomplished  by  man¬ 
date  in  a  provision  of  the  Code  and 
further  efforts  will  be  made  by  the 
Administration  in  this  direction — 
but  it  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
just  and  fearless  efforts  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Code  Authority  and  its 
local  Retail  Code  Authorities  set  up 
throughout  the  country,  whose  duty 
it  will  be  to  iron  out,  without  a 
great  deal  of  delay,  all  inequities  of 
unfair  competition  in  their  particu¬ 
lar  regions. 

Fourth :  A  resulting  maximum 
security  to  both  industry  and  labor. 
This  brings  us  to  the  all  important 
point  of  the  security  of  labor  and 
the  all  important  point  of  security 
of  capital. 

The  security  of  labor  seems  to 
be  well  in  hand  for  it  is  the  desire 
of  those  in  Washington,  through 
their  various  Bureaus,  that  there 
should  be  a  closer  relationship  be¬ 
tween  employee  and  employer,  and 
they  have  charged  the  retailer,  un¬ 
der  Section  4,  to  permit  employee 
representation  for  collective  bar¬ 


gaining.  This  provision  of  the  Code 
has  naturally,  up  to  the  present  time, 
been  approached  rather  timidly  by 
many  of  us,  but  there  are  institu¬ 
tions  which  recognize  that  during 
the  experiment  and  perhaps  after, 
this  provision  will  have  to  be  recog¬ 
nized.  There  should  be  nothing  m 
the  application  of  Section  4  to  intim¬ 
idate  the  ethical  and  honest  employ¬ 
er,  and  certainly  it  should  not  be 
listed  as  a  difficulty. 

Security  of  Capital 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  se¬ 
curity  of  capital,  one  is  apt  to  go 
far  afield  because  anything  said  may 
not  be  applicable  to  every  store — 
therefore,  my  remarks  must  be  ac¬ 
cepted  in  the  light  of  the  industry 
as  a  whole.  As  such  we  find  certain 
outstanding  evidences  of  wasteful 
practices  which  the  experiment  has 
forciblv  called  to  our  attention  for 
correction.  Certainly  no  one  who 
has  capital  invested  for  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  merchandise  will  criticise 
or  complain  of  an  effort  to  safely 
eliminate  many  of  these  practices 
which  have  grown  up  during  the  age 
of  unregulated  competition.  Capital 
is  affected  by  the  gross  profit  in  the 
selling  of  commodities  and  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  doing  business.  It  does  not 
follow  from  the  proper  administra¬ 
tion  of  these  regulations  concerning 
unfair  practices,  that  the  gross 
profit  should  be  lower.  Quite  the 
contrary.  There  are  strong  possibil¬ 
ities  that  the  average  markup  should 
show  a  tendency  to  increase,  not 
due  to  marking  merchandise  at  a 
higher  original  markup,  but  rather 
due  to  the  elimination  of  selling 
merchandise  below  a  fair  percent¬ 
age,  the  elimination  of  excessive 
markdowns  that  have  to  be  taken  to 
dispose  of  goods  which  perhaps 
originally  were  excessively  marked 
up,  and  the  elimination  of  reductions 
and  markdowns  that  have  to  be 
taken  due  to  unfair  pricing  of  so 
called  leaders  by  competitors  and 
ourselves. 

However,  if  this  experiment  is 
successful  it  will  undoubtedly  result 
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in  an  increased  volume  of  business 
for  the  retailer  and  this  increased 
volume  of  business  should  more 
than  take  care  of  the  added  costs  due 
to  the  shorter  working  hours  and 
minimum  wages.  When  I  spoke  just 
now  of  gross  profits  and  expenses, 

I  did  not  necessarily  refer  to  those 
percentages  which  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  during  depression  years  but 
rather  to  the  gross  profits  and  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  years  in  which  the  re¬ 
tailer  enjoyed  a  net  profit  in  his 
business.  These  net  profits,  if  you 
will  refer  to  the  figures  of  the  Bur¬ 
eau  of  Business  Research,  Harvard 
University,  for  the  years  regarded 
as  prosperous,  you  will  discover 
were  extremely  small  and  events 
have  proved  them  to  be  insecure. 
Therefore,  we  should  welcome  any 
National  experiment,  the  aim  of 
which  is  to  stabilize  our  industry. 

Over  60%  of  the  expenses  of  re¬ 
tailing  consists  of  payroll.  As  ex¬ 
plained  before,  the  retailer,  if  he 
conscientiously  follows  the  mandates 
of  the  Retail  Code,  will  be  faced 
with  an  increase  of  this  expense. 
Other  expenses  should  and  will  in¬ 
crease  in  a  like  proportion.  To  off¬ 
set  this  increase  in  expense  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
capital  invested  in  the  industry  to 
realize  an  increase  in  gross  profits. 
This  increase  in  gross  profits  can 
come  only  in  one  of  two  ways. 
Namely,  an  increase  in  the  dollar 
volume  or  an  increase  in  the  realized 
markup.  If  the  National  Recovery 
Act  and  other  experiments  are  a 
success,  the  volume  of  business  will 
increase,  under  which  circumstances 
it  will  be  unnecessary  to  increase  the 
percentage  of  markup.  This  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  the  mer¬ 
chant  can  afford  to  ignore  this  fac¬ 
tor  in  his  business;  and  through  in¬ 
telligent  management  and  an  accept¬ 
ance  of  ethical  methods  it  is  even 
possible  to  predict  that  with  elimi¬ 
nation  of  these  unfair  practices 
coupled  with  increased  volume,  the 
average  actual  cost  to  the  consumer 
might  conceivably  be  lowered. 

The  Administration  is  conscious 
that  any  experiment  which  is  en¬ 
tirely  in  favor  of  a  higher  return  to 
the  employee  without  a  possibility 
of  a  fair  profit  to  the  employer,  who 
has  invested  capital,  will  result  in 
chaos.  It  must  1^  apparent  that  the 
Administration  in  its  process  of  re¬ 
fining  the  competitive  system,  will 
seek  to  restore  to  normal  the  volume 
not  only  of  production  but  of  em¬ 
ployment,  and  that  in  this  process 
commodity  prices  will  rise  and  with 
them  profits  should  increase  in  well 
managed  businesses. 


Fifth:  Security  against  monopoly 
prices ;  Sixth — Elimination  of  much 
competitive  waste,  and  Seventh — 
An  exchange  of  products  at  a  lower 
cost  of  distribution,  will  find  their 
solution  gradually  in  the  operation 
of  the  National  Retail  Code  Au¬ 
thority  rulings. 

In  the  writing  of  the  Retail  Code 
in  Washington  I  took  the  position 
which  I  here  again  want  to  reiterate. 
That  the  Code  of  Fair  Competition 
must  be  so  written  and  revised  and 
interpreted  as  to  permit  the  small 
retailer  to  survive.  This  we  believe 
to  be  paramount — nor  can  any  Code 
survive  which  places  one  class  of  re¬ 
tailing  at  a  disadvantage  compared 
with  another. 

Eighth :  A  balance  of  productive 
and  purchasing  power  is  a  question 
of  intensive  study  and  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  require  considerable  govern¬ 
mental  regulation.  We  shall  hear 
more  about  this  subject  during  the 
year  1934. 

Manufacturers’  Codes 

Now  we  have  reviewed  in  gen¬ 
eral  these  eight  important  factors 
facing  us  in  1'934,  which  would 
be  incomplete  in  review  without 
calling  your  attention  to  another 
outstanding  problem.  Manufac¬ 
turers’  and  wholesalers’  Codes  as 
they  have  been  written  or  are  still 
in  the  writing  are  affecting  retailing. 
These  codes,  by  the  consent  of  a 
group  of  manufacturers  and  the 
Administration,  affect  traditional 
purchasing  methods  with  reliable 
and  ethical  manufacturers  so  that 
the  retail  industry  will  be  forced 
into  a  new  plan  of  markup,  and  we 
believe  that  they  will  fall  by  their 
own  weight.  It  is  possible  that  the 
manufacturers  who  endorsed  these 
Codes,  changing  the  traditional 
practice  between  manufacturer  and 
retailer,  had  in  mind  the  elimination 
of  their  unethical  colleagues.  If  this 
is  so,  they  failed  utterly  to  take  into 
consideration  the  effect  of  these 
Codes  upon  the  retailer  and  the  ulti¬ 
mate  cost  to  the  consumer. 

Those  of  you  who  expect  a  re¬ 
vival  of  business  according  to  the 
old  order  of  competition,  will  be 
disappointed,  and  will  not  be  equip¬ 
ped  to  face  your  problems  in  the 
proper  frame  of  mind  for  the  year 
1934.  Willingly  or  unwillingly  the 
old  order  is  past — the  new  order  is 
here,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  new 
order  which  will  bring  about  dis¬ 
aster  excepting  to  those  of  us  un¬ 
willing  to  face  the  change. 

I  have  been  confined  to  statements 
of  fact  and  my  personal  opinions  as 


they  apply  to  the  retailer.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  accepting  these  facts  no  one 
can  predict.  Once  having  realized 
that  the  very  practices  that  were  de¬ 
feating  industry  and  which  we  failed 
to  correct  as  individuals,  are  now 
eradicated  by  the  Code — we  should 
look  at  the  coming  years  with  more 
confidence  and  more  security  than 
we  have  for  a  decade. 

To  those  retailers,  large  or  small, 
who  were  not  exploiters  of  labor ;  to 
those  retailers,  large  or  small,  who 
duly  considered  that  the  treatment 
of  their  employees  was  as  vital  as 
buying  or  selling;  to  those  retailers, 
large  or  small,  who  desired  to  have 
their  employees  feel  secure ;  to  those 
retailers,  large  or  small,  who  dealt 
ethically  and  fairly  with  all  manu¬ 
facturers,  wholesalers  and  consum¬ 
ers — the  readjustment  under  this 
mandate  is  simply  a  continuation  of 
former  policies.  Added  to  this 
should  come  a  further  feeling  of 
security  because  such  retailers  who 
failed  to  use  these  policies  are  now 
being  requested  to  do  so  under  the 
code.  This  places  all  of  us  in  one 
class,  the  ethical  and  the  unethical ; 
the  fair  practice  merchant  and  the 
unfair  practice  merchant. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  new 
place  in  the  sun  for  the  security  of 
retailing.  Do  not  misunderstand — 
it  may  seem  to  you  that  this  paper 
is  an  administration  paper  endors¬ 
ing  the  National  Recovery  Act.  It 
is  simply  the  acceptance  on  the  part 
of  a  retailer  of  a  situation  in  which 
he  finds  himself  under  governmental 
mandate,  and  one  who  accepts  it  in 
the  spirit  and  with  the  hope  that  it 
will  benefit  the  great  retail  industry. 

Let  me  liken  this  experiment  to 
photography.  The  Government  is 
the  photographer  who  hands  us  a 
governmental  negative.  Every  re¬ 
tailer  attempts  a  perfect  reprint  of 
the  negative  into  a  picture.  We,  as 
individual  retailers,  using  our  hands, 
our  eyes  and  the  use  of  our  brains 
will  develop  the  positive  by  chemi¬ 
cals,  washes,  printing  and  exposures 
to  obtain  as  nearly  as  possible  a 
perfect  result.  Naturally  all  results 
will  not  be  alike  in  their  finished 
product  any  more  than  one  can  ex¬ 
pect  all  positives  to  be  alike  in  pho¬ 
tography.  There  are  many  elements 
and  trends  on  the  outside  which 
affect  the  final  result.  These  ele¬ 
ments  and  trends,  to  a  large  extent, 
can  be  regulated  and  their  disad¬ 
vantages  mitigated.  The  difficulties 
may  look  like  mountains,  but  in 
reality  they  are  only  mole  hills.  We 
must  face  1934  with  courage  and 
these  difficulties  in  due  time  will 
disappear. 
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The  C  ontrollers*  Congress 


Would  a  Revision  of  Retail  Aceounting  Be 
Advantageous,  and  If  So  Is  It  Advisable 
to  Attempt  It  In  1934? 

By  CARLOS  B.  CLARK* 

Controller,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


TO  many  of  you,  perhaps  to  most 
of  you,  the  interjection  of  a 
subject  so  controversial  may 
seem  ill  advised,  at  a  time  when  re¬ 
tailers  are  taxed  to  the  breaking 
point  in  their  attempt  to  reduce  op¬ 
erating  losses  to  a  minimum,  at  a 
time  when  retailers  are  perplexed 
and  confounded  by  Government 
Regulations  which  have  upset  the 
training  and  traditions  of  years,  and 
yet  are  loyally  and  wholeheartedly 
putting  their  very  souls  into  their 
support  of  these  same  Regulations, 
at  a  time  when  the  old  order  has 
been  superseded  by  the  New  Deal, 
courageous  in  its  conception,  allur¬ 
ing  in  its  promise,  but  nevertheless 
uncertain  of  fulfillment. 

Causes  of  Misunderstandings 

I  believe  the  retailer  is  misunder¬ 
stood,  because  he  thinks  wrong  and, 
thinking  wrong,  talks  wrong;  that, 
as  compared  with  manufacturers 
and  wholesalers,  he  is  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  operating  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  link  in  the  chain  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  It  is  true  much  of  consumer 
criticism  falls  naturally  on  him  be¬ 
cause  it  is  he  who  sells  the  consumer 
— to  whom  he  is  a  tangible  entity  of 
constant  personal  association,  while 
the  producer,  the  manufacturer  and 
the  wholesaler  exist  in  the  consum¬ 
er’s  mind  only  as  vague,  intangible 
factors  which  he  seldom  contacts 
and  consequently  seldom  blames. 

But  another  and  greater  reason 
for  the  widespread  criticism  of  the 
retailer  rests  in  the  fact  that  retail¬ 
ers  talking  one  to  another,  present 
distorted  views  of  their  own  opera¬ 
tion  to  each  other.  Addressing  con¬ 
ventions  such  as  this,  they  use 
language  which  is  misunderstood 
liecause  it  is  rooted  in  their  own 
misunderstanding  of  their  own  oper¬ 
ation.  In  their  contacts  with  manu¬ 
facturers,  with  the  Government  and 

Adrf-e'is  Hfliverfd  at  the  23rd  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  January  18, 
1934. 


with  the  consumer,  they  do  not  paint 
themselves  in  the  best  possible  light. 

Do  you  doubt  that  this  is  so  with 
the  Government?  Go  back  to  the 
Lever  Act,  to  the  Joint  Agricultural 
investigation,  to  the  Senate  investi¬ 
gation  of  imported  merchandise.  The 
list  of  Governmental  investigations 
of  the  retailer  is  long.  Ask  the  men 
in  this  hall  who  have  served  you  so 


The  greatest  interest  xvas  shoxvn 
in  these  proposed  changes  in  the  re¬ 
tail  accounting  system,  zvhen  Mr. 
Clark  presented  them  at  the  Annual 
Convention.  The  plan  was  referred 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Association,  with  the  suggestion  that 
a  committee  of  store  oxvners  and 
controllers  be  appointed  to  consider 
the  matter. 


ably  on  Code  Committees,  or  Trade 
Authorities,  of  the  difficulties  they 
have  encountered  in  their  work  un¬ 
der  the  N.  R.  A.  In  all  these 
cases  the  retailer  has  been  unfairly 
resentative  of  that  union,  with  all 
its  display  of  ignorance  of  retail 
always  been  proven,  but  the  mis¬ 
takes  of  the  retailer  which  prompted 
these  investigations  should  never 
have  been  made,  and  we  know  only 
too  well  that  the  defense  was  a 
strain.  Do  you  doubt  that  it  is  so 
with  the  manufacturer  and  the 
wholesaler?  Read  IT  omen's  IV  car 
of  December  30th,  1933,  “Excessive 
Retail  Mark  Up  in  Dresses’’  charged 
by  the  Dress  Joint  Board  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Ladies  Garment  Work¬ 
ers  Union.  Read  carefully  the  more 
than  two  columns  of  unjustified  in¬ 
dictment  of  the  retailer  by  the  rep- 
put  “on  the  spot,’’  and  largely 
through  his  own  fault.  That  the 
charges  against  him  were  false  has 


methods,  and  you  will  realize  the 
retailer  again  has  been  put  “on  the 
spot,’’  that  again  it  is  in  at  least 
some  degree  his  own  fault. 

Do  you  doubt  that  it  is  so  with 
the  consumer?  Turn  to  Retailing  of 
Januarj’  1,  1934,  and  read  the 
effective  letter  from  the  editors  of 
that  paper  to  Mrs.  Rumsey,  written 
in  anticipation  of  the  price  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  N.  R.  A.  which  started 
on  January  9th.  The  letter  itself 
is  a  convincing  refutation  of  the 
charge  by  the  Garment  Workers 
Union  when  it  is  read  by  you  or 
me,  but  I  wonder,  as  Mrs.  Rumsey 
read  it,  what  she  though  of  it?  I 
wonder  what  she  thought  of  its 
mention  of  40  per  cent  Markup  and 
if  in  her  mind  it  did  not  again  put 
rhe  retailer  “on  the  spot.’’  No  criti¬ 
cism  can  attach  to  the  editors  who 
wrote  this  letter,  for  the  retailer 
himself  laid  down  the  language  in 
which  it  was  written. 

Easily  Corrected 

I  believe  the  retail  method  of  ac¬ 
counting  is  wrong  and  that  in  it  lies 
causes  of  misunderstanding,  which 
if  it  could  be  corrected,  would  not 
exist.  I  believe  that  the  present 
method  of  accounting  shows  wrong 
percentages  of  Markup,  wrong  Cost 
of  Sales,  wrong  Gross  Merchandise 
Margins,  or  Gross  Profits,  or 
Spreads,  whichever  terminology  you 
may  prefer,  that  it  shows  wrong  ex¬ 
pense  figures.  I  believe  that  because 
retail  accounting  does  these  things 
we  talk  incorrectly  among  ourselves 
and  to  the  public.  I  believe  it 
should  be  corrected  and  that  it  can 
be,  simply,  effectively  and  with  no 
great  disturbance. 

You  see  on  page  3  two  charts, 
one  Wholesale,  the  other  Retail.  In 
a  sense  the  heading  Wholesale  is 
misleading,  for  the  figures  presented 
are  the  figures  of  manufacturers 
doing  their  own  selling  direct  to  the 
retailer. 

I  direct  your  attention  to  the 
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Wholesale  chart.  It  is  a  composite 
of  statements  compiled  for  me  by  a 
firm  of  accountants  of  high  national 
standing,  covering  the  operations  of 
six  manufacturers  who  sell  direct 
to  retailers.  Of  the  identity  of  the 
actual  firms  I  know  nothing,  but 
they  include  manufacturers  of  knit 
goods,  of  silk  hosiery  and  under¬ 
wear,  of  glass  ware,  of  furniture,  of 
men’s  clothing  and  of  candy,  a  fair 
cross-section  of  important  retail  re¬ 
sources.  Because  I  hope  it  will  help 
my  presentation,  I  have  rearranged, 
transposed  the  statement,  and  I  have 
adjusted  the  figures  given  me  to  a 
volume  of  $10,000,000,  with  no 
distortion  of  any  item. 

Total  Cost  of  Sales 

Having  in  mind  the  sales  volume 
of  $10,000,000,  let  us  consider  first 
the  lower  panel.  Total  Cost  of 
Sales.  The  legend  discloses  familiar 
terms — Material  Used,  Supplies, 

Direct  Labor,  Indirect  Labor.  Al¬ 
though  the  chart  itself  shows  no  ad¬ 
dition  of  these  figures,  their  total 
is  $7,524,166,  or  75.2  per  cent  of 
Sales.  This  is  a  figure  which  in  its 
content  is  fairly  comparable  to  the 
content  of  retailer’s  Invoice  Cost. 
Compare  it  in  its  relation  to  Sales, 
to  the  relationship  of  Invoice  Cost 
to  Sales  in  your  own  business,  but 
in  building  up  his  Cost  of  Sales  you 
will  note  the  manufacturer  does  not 
stop  at  this  figure.  He  goes  on,  ac¬ 
cording  to  accepted  practice  for 
manufacturing  accounting,  adding 
items  which  to  retailers  seem  mis¬ 
placed  when  used  as  Cost  of  Sales 
factors — Rent  and  Taxes,  Depreci¬ 
ation,  Insurance,  Repairs  and  Main¬ 
tenance,  Heat,  Light,  Power  and 
Water — building  up  to  a  total  of 
$8,253,500,  or  82.6  per  cent  of 
Sales,  with  a  Gross  Profit  or  Spread 
of  17.4  per  cent.  The  inclusion  by 
the  manufacturer  of  the  last  five 
items  which  are  regarded  by  re¬ 
tailers  as  Expense,  and  so  treated 
in  his  Cost  of  Sales,  increases  the 
percentage  of  his  Cost  of  Sales,  with 
a  balancing  reduction  of  Spread,  by 
7.4  per  cent.  Fix  this  figure  of  82.6 
p)er  cent  Cost  of  Sales,  arrived  at 
by  true,  accurate  cost  accounting,  in 
your  mind,  and  contrast  it  with  what 
you  regard  the  Cost  of  Sales  in  your 
own  business. 

As  to  manufacturing  Expense,  I 
do  not  know  the  basis  of  accounting 
thought  which  puts  Selling  and 
Traveling  Expense,  as  well  as  Pub¬ 
licity,  into  Expense,  but  it  is  univer¬ 
sally  treated  as  such  in  the  state¬ 
ments  of  manufacturing  concerns. 
To  my  mind.  Selling  is  a  true  ele¬ 


ment  of  Cost  of  Sales  and  so  is 
Traveling  cost,  and  I  could  easily  re¬ 
gard  Publicity  as  another  item  of 
Cost  of  Sales. 

Note  that  the  wholesaler’s  Ex¬ 
pense  is  only  15.2  per  cent  of  Sales. 
Fix  this  percentage  in  your  mind 
and  make  mental  comparison  of  it 
with  your  own  Expense  percentage. 
The  Net  Profit  of  2.2  per  cent  needs 
no  comment  other  than  that  it  is 
before  the  deduction  of  income 
taxes. 

The  upper  panel  of  the  Retail 
chart  is  also  based  on  Net  Sales  of 
$10,000,000.  This  Retail  statement 
is  a  composite  of  actual  department 
store  operating  figures  for  the  store 
as  a  whole.  It  is  made  up  to  show 
figures  in  direct  comparison  with 
the  Wholesale  chart.  The  state¬ 
ments  which  I  have  consolidated  in- 


The  chief  objection  to  a  change 
in  retail  accounting  methods  seetns 
to  be  the  loss  of  comparative  figures 
oi’cr  a  period  of  years,  but  the  costs 
zehich  have  been  classified  as  oper¬ 
ating  costs  and  under  this  system 
zvould  be  cost  of  merchandise  can 
be  deducted  from  the  merchandise 
figures  for  purposes  of  comparison. 


to  it  will  appear  unusual  to  you  after 
your  experience  of  the  past  four 
years,  for  a  small  Net  Profit  before 
income  tax  is  shown.  In  this  Sales 
panel  is  a  rather  unusual  set  of 
figures,  which  to  me  are  very  illumi¬ 
nating  and  which  I  recommend 
should  be  included  in  every  Retail 
statement.  Original  Retail  of  Sales, 
$10,932,000,  $932,000  more  than  the 
actual  sales.  Assuming  that  all  re¬ 
duced  items  of  stock  have  been  sold, 
this  figure  represents  what  sales 
would  have  been  had  there  been  no 
reductions.  It  shows  that  Mark 
Downs  cost  7.52  per  cent.  Stock 
Shortages  1.01  per  cent,  and  Dis¬ 
counts  .75  per  cent  of  sales.  This 
schedule  of  reductions  is  in  the  form 
used  by  Mr.  Frost  of  Filene’s,  to 
whom  I  wish  to  make  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  its  value. 

Net  Market  Cost 

The  foundation  is  Net  Market 
Cost.  At  the  very  bottom  of  the 
legend  is  a  note  that  Initial  Markup 
is  38.7  per  cent.  Purchase  Markup 
38.8  per  cent.  The  balance  of  the 
legend  discloses  no  new  element, 


except  the  deduction  of  cash  dis¬ 
count  in  the  amount  of  $222,090. 
Except  for  this  deduction.  Net 
Market  Cost  of  $6,585,589  is  the  old 
familiar  merchandise  cost  and  the 
complement  of  its  percentage,  100 
per  cent  less  65.8  per  cent,  or  34.2 
per  cent,  is  a  very  misleading  Gross 
Merchandise  Margin,  Gross  Profit, 
or  Spread,  according  to  the  present 
retail  method. 

Compare  the  Net  Market  Cost  of 
the  retailer,  65.8  per  cent,  with  its 
counterpart  of  the  wholesaler,  82.6 
per  cent,  and  realize  the  difference 
of  16.8  per  cent  between  the  two. 
Think  of  this  difference  and  realize 
further  that  the  retailer’s  Spread  of 
34.2  is  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
the  wholesaler’s  Spread,  simply  be¬ 
cause  of  a  trifling  variation  in  the 
two  methods  of  accounting,  and  ask 
yourself  if  you  would  not  like  to 
have  even  this  one  of  the  many 
advantages  of  wholesale  accounting, 
which  is  entirely  approved  by  the 
N.  R.  A.,  by  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  by  accounting  experts,  if 
it  would  reduce  even  slightly  the 
unfair  misunderstandings  you  suffer, 
and  the  unjust  criticism  to  which 
you  are  subjected. 

As  to  cash  discount — personally, 

I  believe  cash  discount  should  be  de¬ 
ducted,  because  only  by  its  deduc¬ 
tion  can  actual  Net  Market  Cost  be 
determined.  The  Harvard  Report 
deducts  cash  discounts  in  arriving 
at  Gross  Margin.  To  do  so  is  true 
accounting. 

Resultant  Markup 

Before  leaving  Net  Market  Cost, 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to  another 
point  which  adds  value  to  Mr. 
Frost’s  schedule  of  retail  reduc¬ 
tions.  Because  of  those  reductions 
amounting  in  this  statement  to 
$932,000,  and  because  of  workroom 
charges  of  $114,000,  Initial  Markup 
has  been  reduced  from  38.7  per  cent 
to  a  Resultant  Markup  of  34.2  per 
cent.  Unless  retail  reductions  are 
recorded  on  statements,  their  influ¬ 
ence  on  operations  is  not  readily 
apparent.  ^ 

Study  of  retailing  costs  which  we 
now  call  Expense,  but  the  roots  of 
which  are  directly  traceable  to  mer¬ 
chandising,  making  proper  a  place¬ 
ment  of  them  in  Cost  of  Merchan¬ 
dise,  forces  a  definition  as  to  which 
of  such  costs  are  Merchandise  and 
which  are  Expense.  I  believe  that 
so  far  as  department  costs  are  con¬ 
cerned,  those  which  come  into  be¬ 
ing  when  a  department  is  created 
and  cease  when  a  department  is 
closed,  are  true,  direct  costs,  the 
most  of  which  are  properly  charge- 
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able  to  Merchandise,  and  that  while 
in  other  costs  there  are  some  which 
are  direct  expense  to  the  depart¬ 
ment,  the  bulk  will  continue  after 
the  department  is  dead,  and  are 
therefore  items  of  Overhead  ex¬ 
pense.  The  line  of  demarcation  is 
not  always  immediately  plain,  but  I 
believe  it  can  be  discovered  by 
study. 

This  Retail  chart  is  a  total  store 
chart,  not  a  department  chart,  and 
I  wish  again  to  state  that  for  com¬ 
parison  with  the  Wholesale  chart  I 


have  built  it  up  along  the  lines  of 
wholesale  accounting  rather  than  in 
the  form  which  I  think  it  should 
take,  which  form  I  shall  suggest 
briefly  before  I  close. 

While  we  are  still  on  Market 
costs,  I  want  to  jjoint  out  that  it 
conforms  exactly  with  present  retail 
methods,  that  it  discloses  everything 
our  statements  now  disclose,  and 
that  it  varies  only  in  the  deduction 
of  cash  discount.  We  are  therefore 
abandoning  nothing  of  our  present 
method  up  to  this  point.  ' 


The  next  panel  shows  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  Net  Market  Cost  by  the 
addition  of  Buying  and  Receiving, 
in  fact  the  addition  of  the  entire 
cost  of  the  Buying  function,  except 
a  small  item  of  merchandise  super¬ 
vision,  which  should  be  charged  to 
Indirect  Expense  of  the  store  as  a 
whole,  and  it  is  Indirect  Expense 
because  it  will  continue  after  the  de¬ 
partment  is  closed,  and  the  result 
obtained  I  have  called  Counter  Cost 
for  want  of  a  better  name.  It  is 
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Wholesale  chart.  It  is  a  composite 
of  statements  compiled  for  me  by  a 
firm  of  accountants  of  high  national 
standing,  covering  the  operations  of 
six  manufacturers  who  sell  direct 
to  retailers.  Of  the  identity  of  the 
actual  firms  1  know  nothing,  hut 
they  include  manufacturers  of  knit 
gocxls,  of  silk  hosiery  and  under¬ 
wear,  of  glass  ware,  of  furniture,  of 
men's  clothing  and  of  candy,  a  fair 
cross-section  of  important  retail  re¬ 
sources.  Hecause  I  ho]3e  it  will  help 
my  presentation.  I  have  rearranged, 
transposed  the  statement,  and  1  have 
adjusted  the  fit; tires  given  me  to  a 
volume  of  $10,000,000.  with  no 
distortion  of  any  item. 

Total  Cost  of  Sales 

Having  in  mind  the  sales  volume 
of  $10,000,000.  let  us  consider  first 
the  lower  iianel.  Total  Cost  of 
Sales.  The  legend  discloses  familiar 
terms — Material  Used.  Supplies, 

Direct  Labor.  Indirect  Labor.  Al¬ 
though  the  chart  itself  shows  no  ad¬ 
dition  of  these  figures,  their  total 
is  $7.524.16t).  or  75.2  ])er  cent  of 
Sales.  This  is  a  figure  which  in  its 
content  is  fairly  comparable  to  the 
content  of  retailer’s  Invoice  Cost. 
Compare  it  in  its  relation  to  Sales, 
to  the  relationship  of  Invoice  Cost 
to  Sales  in  your  own  business,  but 
in  building  up  his  Cost  of  Sales  you 
will  note  the  manufacturer  does  not 
stop  at  this  figure.  He  goes  on,  ac¬ 
cording  to  accepted  jiractice  for 
manufacturing  accounting,  adding 
items  which  to  retailers  seem  mis¬ 
placed  when  used  as  Cost  of  Sales 
factors — Rent  and  Ta.xes,  Depreci¬ 
ation,  Insurance.  Repairs  and  ^lain- 
tenance.  Heat.  Liglit.  Power  and 
Water — building  up  to  a  total  of 
$8,253,500.  or  82.6  per  cent  of 
Sales,  with  a  Gross  Profit  or  Spread 
of  17.4  ]3er  cent.  The  inclusion  by 
the  manufacturer  of  the  last  five 
items  which  are  regarded  by  re¬ 
tailers  as  Expense,  and  so  treated 
in  his  Co.st  of  Sales,  increases  the 
percentage  of  his  Cost  of  Sales,  with 
a  balancing  reduction  of  Spread,  by 
7.4  ])er  cent.  Fix  this  figure  of  82.6 
per  cent  Cost  of  Sales,  arrived  at 
l)y  true,  accurate  cost  accounting,  in 
your  mind,  and  contrast  it  with  what 
you  regard  the  Cost  of  Sales  in  your 
own  business. 

As  to  manufacturing  Expense,  I 
do  not  know  the  basis  of  accounting 
thought  which  puts  Selling  and 
Traveling  Expense,  as  well  as  Pub¬ 
licity,  into  Expense,  but  it  is  univer¬ 
sally  treated  as  such  in  the  state¬ 
ments  of  manufacturing  concerns. 
To  my  mind.  Selling  is  a  true  ele¬ 


ment  of  Cost  of  Sales  and  so  is 
Traveling  cost,  and  I  could  easily  re¬ 
gard  Publicity  as  another  item  of 
Cost  of  Sales. 

Note  that  the  wholesaler's  Ex¬ 
pense  is  only  15.2  per  cent  of  Sales. 
Fi.x  this  percentage  in  your  mind 
and  make  mental  comparison  of  it 
with  your  own  E.xpense  percentage. 
The  Net  Profit  of  2.2  per  cent  needs 
no  comment  other  than  that  it  is 
before  the  deduction  of  income 
ta.xes. 

The  upper  panel  of  the  Retail 
chart  is  also  based  on  Net  Sales  of 
$10,000,000.  This  Retail  statement 
is  a  composite  of  actual  department 
store  operating  figures  for  the  store 
as  a  whole.  It  is  made  up  to  show 
figures  in  direct  comparison  with 
the  Wholesale  chart.  The  state¬ 
ments  which  1  have  consolidated  in- 

• 

77/r  cli'icf  objection  to  o  cluiiufc 
in  retail  accounting  methods  seems 
to  be  the  loss  of  eoinfaratn'e  fu/iires 
oi'cr  a  ferioil  of  years,  but  the  costs 
which  lun'c  been  classified  as  ofer- 
ating  costs  and  under  this  system 
leoidd  be  cost  of  merchandise  can 
be  deducted  front  the  merchandise 
figures  for  furposes  of  comparison. 


• 

to  it  will  appear  unusual  to  you  after 
your  experience  of  the  past  four 
years,  for  a  small  Net  Profit  before 
income  ta.x  is  shown.  In  this  Sales 
panel  is  a  rather  unusual  set  of 
figures,  which  to  me  are  very  illumi¬ 
nating  and  which  I  recommend 
should  l)e  included  in  every  Retail 
statement.  (Original  Retail  of  Sales. 
$10,932,000.  $932,000  more  than  the 
actual  sales.  Assuming  that  all  re¬ 
duced  items  of  stock  have  been  sold, 
this  figure  represents  what  sales 
would  have  been  had  there  been  no 
reductions.  It  shows  that  Mark 
Downs  cost  7.52  per  cent.  Stock 
Shortages  1.01  i)er  cent,  and  Dis¬ 
counts  .75  ix,‘r  cent  of  sales.  This 
schedule  of  reductions  is  in  the  form 
used  by  Mr.  Frost  of  Filene's,  to 
whom  I  wish  to  make  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  its  value. 

Net  Market  (lost 

The  foundation  is  Net  Market 
Cost.  At  the  very  bottom  of  the 
legend  is  a  note  that  Initial  Markup 
is  38.7  per  cent.  Purchase  Markup 
38.8  per  cent.  The  balance  of  the 
legend  discloses  no  new  element. 


except  the  deduction  of  cash  dis¬ 
count  in  the  amount  of  $222,090. 
Except  for  this  deduction.  Net 
Market  Cost  of  $6,585,589  is  the  old 
familiar  merchandise  cost  and  the 
complement  of  its  j)ercentage,  100 
per  cent  less  65.8  per  cent,  or  34.2 
per  cent,  is  a  very  misleading  Gross 
Merchandise  Margin,  Gross  Profit, 
or  Spread,  according  to  the  present 
retail  method. 

Compare  the  Net  Market  Cost  of 
the  retailer,  65.8  per  cent,  with  its 
counterpart  of  the  wholesaler,  82.6 
per  cent,  and  realize  the  difference 
of  16.8  per  cent  between  the  two. 
Think  of  this  difference  and  realize 
further  that  the  retailer’s  .Spread  of 
34.2  is  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
the  whole.saler’s  Spread,  simply  be¬ 
cause  of  a  trilling  variation  in  the 
two  methods  of  accounting,  and  ask 
yourself  if  you  would  not  like  to 
have  even  this  one  of  the  many 
advantages  of  wholesale  accounting, 
which  is  entirely  approved  by  the 
N.  R.  A.,  by  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  by  accounting  e.xperts,  if 
it  would  reduce  even  slightly  the 
unfair  misunderstandings  you  suffer, 
and  the  unjust  criticism  to  which 
you  are  subjected. 

As  to  cash  discount — personally, 

I  believe  cash  discount  should  be  de¬ 
ducted,  because  only  by  its  deduc¬ 
tion  can  actual  Net  Market  Cost  be 
determined.  The  Harvard  Report 
deducts  cash  discounts  in  arriving 
at  Gross  Margin.  To  do  so  is  true 
accounting. 

Resultant  Markup 

Pefore  leaving  Net  Market  Cost, 

I  wi.sh  to  call  attention  to  another 
])oint  which  adds  value  to  Mr. 
Frost's  schedule  of  retail  reduc¬ 
tions.  Recause  of  those  reductions 
amounting  in  this  statement  to 
$932.0(X).  and  because  of  workroom 
charges  of  $114,000.  Initial  Markup 
has  been  reduced  from  38.7  per  cent 
to  a  Resultant  Markup  of  34.2  i)er 
cent.  Unless  retail  reductions  are 
recorded  on  statements,  their  influ¬ 
ence  on  operations  is  not  readily 
apparent. 

Study  of  retailing  costs  which  we 
now  call  Expense,  but  the  roots  of 
which  are  directly  traceable  to  mer¬ 
chandising,  making  proper  a  place¬ 
ment  of  them  in  Cost  of  Merchan¬ 
dise,  forces  a  definition  as  to  which 
of  such  costs  are  Merchandise  and 
which  are  Expense.  I  believe  that 
so  far  as  department  costs  are  con¬ 
cerned,  those  which  come  into  be¬ 
ing  when  a  de])artment  is  created 
and  cease  when  a  department  is 
closed,  are  true,  direct  costs,  the 
most  of  which  are  properly  charge- 
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IfeSS  RETURNS 

ImNn  SALES 

REDULSIQCXi^OFPERlOO  I.729l3SO 
REDUL  PURCHASES  10.614.000 


gniLSroCK  EHD  OF  PtRiOD  1.41 1 .350 
OmCHULKIAIL  OF  SALES  10532.006 
REIAiL  REOVCnONS 
MARK  DOWNS  753000 
SN0RTA6ES  lOi.OOO 
BBWIESDBCOlin  78.000  932.000 
actual  net  sales  IOjOOO.000 


EXPENSE 

i  ADMINISTRATION 
I  OCCUPANCY 
I  PUBLICITY 


L  435JI)00 
%  8I4JOOO 
^420000 


RCOST 


INO -RECEIVING 


WHOLESALE 

■  •  -1 

TOTAL  NET  SALES 

K 

1 

UOOQmI 

NET  PROFIT  <X 

EXPENSE  ■%, 

ADMINISTRATION  ^  77&IS6 

SELLIMO-TRAVELINO^.  620000 
PUBLICITY  <^127500  15 

% 

■ 

TOTAL  COST  OF  SALES 

LEGEND 

MATERIAL  USED  4j66S500 

SUPPLIES  297533 

DIRECT  LABOR  ^  2.106500 

INDIRECT  LABOR  4S43^  . 

RENT  &  TAXES  TSjBM 

DEPRECIATION  209334 

INSURANCE  54500 

REPAIRS -MAINTENANCE  87.500 

HEATUGHT-POWERWATER  224.166 
8053500 

i 

' 

f 

-- 

able  to  Merchandise,  and  that  while 
in  other  costs  there  are  some  which 
are  direct  e.x])ense  to  the  depart¬ 
ment,  the  bulk  will  continue  after 
the  department  is  dead,  and  are 
therefore  items  of  Overhead  ex- 
l)ense.  The  line  of  demarcation  is 
not  always  immediately  plain,  but  I 
believe  it  can  be  discovered  by 
study. 

This  Retail  chart  is  a  total  store 
chart,  not  a  department  chart,  and 
I  wish  a,<;ain  to  state  that  for  com- 
])arison  with  the  Wholesale  chart  I 


have  built  it  up  along  the  lines  of 
wholesale  accounting  rather  than  in 
the  form  which  1  think  it  should 
take,  which  form  I  shall  suggest 
briefly  before  I  close. 

While  we  are  still  on  Market 
costs,  I  want  to  ])oint  out  that  it 
conforms  exactly  with  present  retail 
methods,  that  it  discloses  everything 
our  statements  now  disclose,  ancl 
that  it  varies  only  in  the  deduction 
of  cash  discount.  We  are  therefore 
abandoning  nothing  of  our  jwesent 
method  up  to  this  point. 


The  ne.xt  panel  shows  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  Net  Market  Cost  by  the 
addition  of  Buying  and  Receiving, 
in  fact  the  addition  of  the  entire 
cost  of  the  Buying  function,  except 
a  small  item  of  merchandise  super¬ 
vision,  which  should  be  charged  to 
Indirect  Expense  of  the  store  as  a 
whole,  and  it  is  Indirect  Expense 
because  it  will  continue  after  the  de¬ 
partment  is  closed,  and  the  result 
obtained  I  have  called  Counter  Cost 
for  want  of  a  better  name.  It  is 
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OPERATING  STATEMENT 

Proposed  Revision  of  Form 


DEPARTMENT 

SALES  . $0,000.00 

Less  Returns  .  0.00 


NET  SALES  . $0,000.00  $0,000.00 

Retail  Reductions : 

Markdowns — %  to  Sales  . $  00.00 

Shortages — %  to  Sales  .  0.00 

Discounts — %  to  Sales  .  000.00 


Original  Retail  of  Sales  . $0,000.00 


MERCHANDISE 

Inventory — 1st  of  Period  . $  000.00 

Purchases  .  0.00 


$  000.00 

Inventory — End  of  Period  .  000.00 


$  000.00 


Transportation  . $  00.00 

Workrooms  .  000.00 


TOTAL  MARKET  COST  . $  000.00 

Less  Cash  Discount  .  00.00 


NET  MARKET  COST  . $  000.00 

Buying — Receiving — Marking  .  00.00 


TOTAL  COUNTER  COST  .  $0,000.00 

Selling  .  00.00 

Delivery  .  0.00 


TOTAL  DELIVERED  COST .  0,000.00 


MERCHANDISE  SPREAD  .  $0,000.00 

DIRECT  EXPENSE  .  00.00 


DEPARTMENT  CONTRIBUTION  . $  000.00 


TOTAL  STORE 

SALES  . $0,000.00 

Less  Returns  .  00.00 


NET  SALES  . $0,000.00  $0,000.00 

Retail  Reductions : 

Markdowns — %  to  Sales  . $  00.00 

Shortages — %  to  Sales  .  00.00 

Discounts — %  to  Sales  .  000.00 


Original  Retail  of  Sales  . $0,000.00 


MERCHANDISE 

Inventory — 1st  of  Period  . $  000.00 

Purchases  .  00.00 


$  00000 

Inventory — End  of  Period  .  000.00 


$  000.00 


Transportation  . $  000.00 

Workrooms  .  000.00 


TOTAL  MARKET  COST  . $  000.00 

Less  Cash  Discount  .  00.00 


NET  MARKET  COST  . $  000.00 

Buying — Receiving — Marking  .  00.00 


TOTAL  COUNTER  COST  $0,000.00 

Selling  .  00.00 

Delivery  .  0.00 


TOTAL  DELIVERED  COST  .  0,000.00 


MERCHANDISE  SPREAD  $0,000.00 

DIRECT  DEPARTMENT  EXPENSE  00.00 


DEPARTMENT  CONTRIBUTION  .  $  000.00 

INDIRECT  EXPENSE  .  000.00 


NET  PROFIT  .  $  00.00 


the  cost  of  goods  on  your  counters, 
ready  for  sale. 

Few  economists,  and  apparently 
no  retailers,  realize  what  a  change 
there  has  been  in  distribution  meth¬ 
ods  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years.  At  one  time  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  wholesalers  and  jobbers  of 
this  country  had  thousands  of  h.ighly 
paid  traveling  men  or  drummers  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  road,  piling  up  num¬ 
erous  expenses — railroad  fares,  best 
of  hotels,  the  finest  of  food  and 
drink.  They  carried  complete  lines 
of  samples,  sold  store  owners  and 
buyers  in  their  own  stores.  All  of 
these  costs  were  expense  to  the 
wholesaler,  but  they  were  merchan¬ 
dise  cost  to  the  retailer,  for  they 
were  covered  in  the  merchandise 
invoice  he  received.  Today  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  changed.  The  store  in  San 
Francisco,  Minneapolis,  Dayton  or 
Pittsburgh,  sends  its  high  salaried 
merchandise  managers  and  buyers  to 
the  markets,  provides  the  finest 
traveling  accommodations,  puts  them 
up  at  the  finest  hotels,  pays  their 
taxi  fares  and  their  theater  tickets. 
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Thousands  of  these  buyers  from 
the  large  store  and  the  small  store 
all  over  the  country  spend  almost  as 
much  time  in  the  market  as  they  do 
in  their  own  departments  and  the 
cost  of  it  all  is  now  charged  as 
Expense.  The  change  has  reduced 
the  expense  of  the  wholesaler  and 
increased  that  of  the  retailer;  it  has 
damaged,  if  not  destroyed  the  com¬ 
parability  both  of  Expense  and 
Markup  of  the  store  in  San  Francis¬ 
co  buying  in  New  York,  with  the 
store  in  New  York  buying  in  New 
York.  Then  again,  years  ago,  few 
retailers  had  foreign  buying  offices 
or  sent  their  buyers  abroad.  Buying 
of  foreign  goods  was  from  com¬ 
missionaires  and  importers,  whose 
heavy  expense  was  metamorphosed 
into  merchandise  cost  to  the  retail¬ 
er  by  the  magic  of  a  merchandise  in¬ 
voice.  Today  single  firms,  or  groups 
of  firms,  maintain  highly  expensive 
foreign  offices  in  the  principal  for¬ 
eign  markets,  and  in  addition  send 
their  buyers  on  regular  trips,  and 
these  trips  are  not  only  to  Europe 
but  to  Japan,  to  China,  to  Persia — 


trips  which  take  buyers  away  from 
their  stores  for  months  at  a  time, 
at  tremendous  cost,  and  that  cost  is 
charged  to  the  retailer’s  expense. 

Counter  Cost 

However  you  may  differ  from  me 
on  other  points,  I  believe  you  will 
agree  that  Buying  and  Receiving 
Cost  is  a  true  element  of  Merchan- 
dist  Cost  and  should  be  added  to 
Market  Cost  to  arrive  at  Cost  of 
merchandise  when  it  is  placed  on 
sale  on  your  counters,  shelves,  or  • 
tables,  and  whether  you  accept  my 
terminology,  “Counter  Cost,”  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  will  agree  that  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  Merchandise  Cost  should  be 
built  up  by  this  additional  step. 

Counter  Cost  is  the  point  at 
which  merchandise  can  and  should 
be  insured.  The  Markup  used  to 
determine  fire  loss  is  not  the  38.7 
of  our  Initial  Markup,  but  is  that 
less  the  5.4  of  Buying  and  Receiv¬ 
ing  cost.  Whether  change  in  method 
comes  or  not,  insurance  should  be 
at  this  point.  Recovery  not  61.3  per 
cent  of  Retail,  but  66.7. 

(Continued  on  page  130) 
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Inflation  and  Resulting  Problems 

Which  the  Retailer  Must  Meet 

By  LINHART  STEARNS* 

Investment  Counsel,  Viee-President ,  I.  Edwin  Tanenbaum,  Inc.,  New  York 


IT  is  usually  presumed  that  an  in¬ 
flation  results  when  the  volume  of 
money  increases  faster  than  does 
the  volume  of  production  or  con¬ 
sumption.  However,  merely  in¬ 
creasing  the  volume  of  money  need 
not  of  itself  bring  about  an  infla¬ 
tion.  The  additional  money  must  be 
not  only  available  hut  must  pass 
into  actual  use.  Only  if  the  addi¬ 
tional  money  is  used  in  trade  will 
it  have  any  eflFect  on  price  levels. 

Effect  of  Increased  Velocity 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  volume 
of  money  remains  constant  but  cir¬ 
culates  more  rapidly — is  used  more 
efficiently — an  inflation  can  lie 
brought  about  because  such  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  velocity  of  money  is 
equivalent  to  increasing  its  volume 
in  use.  Thus  an  inflation  depends 
not  merely  upon  the  volume  of  avail¬ 
able  money  but  rather  upon  the 
volume  or  velocity  of  the  money 
actually  in  use.  Money  which  is 
hoarded  or  kept  inactive  cannot  in¬ 
fluence  price  levels. 

But  only  business  activity  can 
put  additional  money  in  use  or  in¬ 
crease  the  velocity  of  the  money  al¬ 
ready  in  circulation,  because  money 
is  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange 
and  the  amount  so  used,  or  its  velo¬ 
city  of  use,  depends  directly  upon 
the  amount  of  goods  which  are  be¬ 
ing  exchanged  for  money.  This  is 
one  reason  why  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  money  alone  cannot  have 
any  direct  effect,  rather  the  extent 
to  which  that  increase  is  used,  is 
the  important  factor  in  bringing 
about  an  inflation.  This  is  also  the 
reason  why  few  real  inflations  have 
ever  occurred  when  business  activ¬ 
ity  was  dull.  Rising  business  activ¬ 
ity  usually  precedes  an  inflation. 
The  inflation  usually  results  because 
the  growth  in  the  amount  of  money 
in  use  or  its  velocity  later  gains 
momentum  and  overtakes  physical 
production  or  consumption. 

•Address  delivered  Thursday.  January  18th. 
1934.  at  the  23rd  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 
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Although  an  inflation  eventually 
results  in  lowering  the  purchasing 
power  of  a  nation’s  money,  it  is  not 
the  only  way  by  which  a  depreciation 
of  the  value  of  a  currency  can  be 
brought  about.  It  is  only  one  of 
many  ways.  An  inflation  dilutes  the 
money  in  effective  use  and  there¬ 
fore  it  eventually  results  in  lower¬ 
ing  the  value  of  that  money.  How¬ 
ever,  the  value  of  a  particular  money 
may  also  be  lowered  in  other  ways. 
If  the  people  lose  confidence  in  the 
currency,  if  it  becomes  irredeem- 

• 

Has  there  been  inflation  of  our 
currency?  What  are  the  causes  of 
inflation  and  what  are  the  inherent 
dangers?  Mr.  Stearns  ably  an¬ 
alyzes  these  much  debated  ques¬ 
tions  and  then  points  out  three 
factors  which  must  be  carefully 
watched  by  retailers  during  an  in¬ 
flationary  period. 

• 

able,  if  repudiation  of  one  kind  or 
another  is  threatened,  people  will 
prefer  to  own  more  tangible  objects 
and  will  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the 
suspected  money.  To  depreciate 
money  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
more  of  it  in  circulation,  nor  is  it 
necessary  that  it  circulate  faster. 
For  instance,  if  we  knew  that  a 
new  currency  were  to  be  established 
in  the  United  States  in  the  near 
future  and  that  the  present  currency 
were  to  be  repudiated,  prices  of  all 
commodities  would  rise  even  though 
not  one  additional  dollar  of  the 
present  kind  were  printed.  There 
is,  therefore,  a  difference  between 
an  inflation  as  such  and  a  depreci¬ 
ation  in  the  value  of  the  currency 
brought  about  in  some  other  way. 
Of  course,  it  is  true  that  most  de¬ 
valuations  have  in  some  way  been 
connected  with  an  inflation — they 
have  either  come  about  as  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  actualities  which  have 


already  taken  place  as  a  result  of 
an  accompanying  inflation  or  they 
have  been  attempted  in  order  to 
make  an  inflation  possible.  The 
main  point  here  is  that  it  is  possible 
to  decrease  the  value  of  a  currency 
without  changing  its  volume  or  its 
velocity. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  re¬ 
cently  attempted  to  decrease  the 
value  or,  if  you  will,  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  American  dollar,  not 
so  much  by  increasing  the  volume 
of  effective  dollars  or  their  velocity, 
but  by  abandoning  our  currency’s  re- 
deemability  in  gold  and  by  attempt¬ 
ing  to  fix  a  lower  gold  value  for 
it.  This  in  itself  is  not  inflation  and 
so  far  we  have  attempted  to  depreci¬ 
ate  the  dollar  without  actually  in¬ 
flating  it. 

The  first  result  of  abandoning  the 
redemption  of  the  dollar  in  gold  was 
to  shake  confidence  in  our  currency 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  ensuing 
public  fear  for  the  value  of  the 
dollar  resulted  in  tremendous  specu¬ 
lative  buying.  This  type  of  specula¬ 
tive  buying  does  not  make  for  con¬ 
tinued  business  activity  or  for  sus¬ 
tained  production.  Under  these 
conditions  people  buy  not  to  resell 
— not  to  do  business — but  rather 
because  they  want  to  own  tangible 
things  in  preference  to  money.  They 
are,  therefore,  tempted  to  sell  as 
little  as  possible  and  instead  of  the 
devaluation  of  the  currency  result¬ 
ing  in  or  being  accompanied  by  a 
greater  business  activity,  such  busi¬ 
ness  activity  actually  tends  to  slow 
down  after  the  initial  speculative 
force  wears  off.  The  man  who  has 
$10,000  and  who  decides  to  protect 
himself  against  the  devaluation  of 
the  currency,  may  buy  $10,000 
worth  of  wheat.  He  does  not  buy 
the  wheat  in  order  to  resell  it  im¬ 
mediately,  but  to  keep  it  as  a  store 
of  value.  Once  having  bought  the 
wheat  he  has  no  more  money  of  his 
own  with  which  to  buy  any  more 
and  thus  he  becomes  economical’v 
inactive.  It  is  apparent  that  business 
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activity  cannot  increase  under  such 
conditions.  This  is  the  reason  why 
the  process  of  artificial  devaluation 
which  we  have  tried  for  some 
months,  has  not  resulted  in  either 
a  greater  business  activity  than  has 
been  experienced  or  in  a  further 
increase  in  prices.  We  did  not  in¬ 
flate  because  we  did  not  increase  the 
amount  of  effective  money  in  cir¬ 
culation  or  its  velocity.  Until  the 
amount  of  effective  money  or  its 
velocity  is  increased,  the  effect  of  a 
devalution  upon  the  economic  or¬ 
ganism  will  be  slow. 

When  I  speak  of  money  I  mean  all 
the  instrumentalities  that  can  be  used 
to  purchase  commodities.  By  the  term 
money  is  not  meant  merely  dollar 
bills  or  gold  coin,  but  also  bank  de¬ 
posits  against  which  checks  are 
drawn  and  even  all  the  other  items 
which  can  be  easily  converted  into 
bank  deposits.  In  this  country  prob¬ 
ably  over  90  per  cent  of  all  our 
business  transactions  are  settled  by 
check  and  checks  are  drawn  against 
bank  deposits.  Furthermore,  if  an 
asset  that  could  not  lie  used  as 
money  is  modified  so  that  it  can  be 
used  as  the  basis  of  this  type  of 
money,  then  the  amount  of  money 
available  for  use  is  thereby  in¬ 
creased.  Thus  if  a  man  owned  a 
$5,000  mortgage  on  a  farm  in  1932, 
he  probably  could  not  buy  anything 
with  it.  However,  arrangements  are 
being  made  whereby  that  $5,000 
mortgage  can  be  exchanged  for 
lx)nds  guaranteed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  which  in  turn  are  thought  to 
l)e  so  liquid  that  they  can  I)e  used 
as  the  basis  for  creating  additional 
deposit  money.  It  is  probable  that 
the  final  result  of  the  present  jiro- 
posals  will  be  that  a  great  number 
of  mortgages  in  our  country  can  be 
converted  into  such  forms  as  will 
permit  the  issuance  of  effective 
money  against  them.  The  various 
policies  adopted  by  our  Central  Gov¬ 
ernment  during  the  last  year  have 
brought  it  about  that  the  amount  of 
potential  money  has  been  increased 
tremendously,  in  that  measures  have 
been  adopted  by  which  assets  which 
before  could  not  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  money  now  are  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  available  for  the  issuance 
of  liquid  credit  which  is  equivalent 
to  available  money. 

We  thus  increased  the  available 
amount  of  money,  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  this  increase  was  actually 
being  used.  All  that  happened  was 
that  we  created  and  augmented  the 
possibilities  of  increasing  the  amount 
of  money  in  use.  In  other  words, 
the  ground  work  for  an  inflation,  the 


means  for  issuing  more  money,  the 
possibilities  of  having  more  money 
in  circulation  have  been  established. 
In  order  to  have  an  inflation,  all 
that  remains  to  do  is  to  bring  about 
the  use  of  this  potentially  larger  re¬ 
servoir  of  money  or  perhaps  even 
to  bring  about  only  an  increase  in 
the  turnover  of  the  money  now  in 
circulation. 

In  fact,  it  is  now  possible  in  the 
United  States  to  increase  our  credit, 
and  therefore  money  facilities,  so 
greatly  that  it  is  no  longer  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  an  inflation  is  pos¬ 
sible  but  rather,  if  an  inflation  once 
starts,  whether  it  can  be  stopped.  It 

• 

During  a  period  of  inflation,  re- 
toilers  must  take  care  to  maintain 
working  capital,  to  refrain  from 
treating  inventory  profits  as  real 
profits,  and  to  provide  proper  re¬ 
serves  for  depreciation.  This  time¬ 
ly  article  lucidly  explains  these 
three  vital  considerations. 


is  now  so  easy  to  increase  the  avail¬ 
able  supply  of  money  and  so  many 
of  the  brakes  have  been  removed 
that  our  leaders  will  find  it  very 
difficult  to  stop  an  inflation  if  it 
once  gets  going. 

We  have  seen  that  in  order  to 
produce  an  inflation  the  increased 
amounts'of  available  money  must  be 
introduced  into  the  economic  sys¬ 
tem  and  this  can  lie  done  only  if 
business  activity  increases.  Fear  for 
the  currency  alone  will  not  do  it, 
unless  more  money  gets  into  circu¬ 
lation  or  unless  the  money  turns 
over  more  rapidly.  Thus  an  inflation 
probably  can  not  come  about  until 
there  is  a  greater  business  activity. 
We  have  had  an  improvement  in 
business  activity  as  compared  with 
that  of  a  year  ago,  but  this  improve¬ 
ment  has  not  l^en  sufficient  as  yet 
to  bring  about  a  sizeable  inflation, 
although  a  further  improvement  in 
business  gives  every  promise  of  re¬ 
sulting  in  one.  ' 

The  Government  is  engaged  in 
a  huge  spending  program.  This  pro¬ 
gram  may  be  effective  in  diffusing 
much  of  the  newly  created  money — 
credit — throughout  the  economic 
system.  This  process  is  different 
from  the  process  of  revaluing  the 
dollar,  because  if  we  merely  lower 
the  gold  content  of  the  dollar  an 
increased  amount  of  money  does  not 
necessarily  circulate  in  the  United 
States,  while  if  the  Government 


spends  the  newly  created  money, 
that  money  goes  into  the  hands  of 
our  people.  The  threat  of  inflation, 
therefore,  rests  more  upon  the  pres¬ 
ent  Government  spending  program 
that  it  does  upon  the  policy  of  arti¬ 
ficially  devaluing  our  currency. 
Eventually,  the  two  processes  will 
be  related  to  each  other  in  numer¬ 
ous  ways  upon  which  it  is  not  now 
necessary  to  dwell.  But  the  inflation 
with  which  you  as  practical  business 
men  will  have  to  cope  will  appear 
first,  if  it  appears  at  all,  as  a  result 
of  the  present  Government  deficit. 
This  inflation  which  now  seems  at 
hand  will  hardly  differ  from  the 
type  of  inflation  which  occurs  in 
almost  every  country  when  it  is  at 
war.  During  war  times  there  is  a 
tremendous  demand  for  goods, 
while  at  the  same  time  an  important 
part  of  the  working  population  is 
economically  inactive  because  it  is 
enrolled  in  the  fighting  forces.  This 
demand  for  goods  produces  ever 
rising  prices,  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  Government  purchases  its 
supplies  not  alone  with  the  money 
received  from  taxes,  but  actually 
creates  for  itself  the  necessary 
medium  of  exchange  by  issuing 
bonds.  During  war  time.  Govern¬ 
ment  revenues  never  keep  up  with 
Government  expenditures,  with  the 
result  that  an  ideal  condition  for 
producing  an  inflation  develops. 
The  Government’s  tremendous  de¬ 
mands  for  merchandise  lift  the 
production  and  the  business  activity 
of  the  country,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  merchandise  is  paid  for  not 
out  of  the  current  income  of  the 
nation,  but  by  loans  and  new  money 
which  is  a  Government  I.  O.  U.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  the 
Government  actually  prints  the 
money  or  issues  bonds  against  which 
the  Central  Banks  issue  money  or 
credit.  At  the  present  juncture  it 
also  makes  no  difference  whether 
the  Government  actually  prints 
money  or  issues  bonds  which  are 
absorbed  by  the  banking  system  and 
against  which  credit  available  for 
check  payments  is  created.  The 
main  point  is  that  in  each  case  busi¬ 
ness  activity  and  production  are  in¬ 
creased  because  of  demands  made 
by  the  Government,  which  in  turn 
pays  for  the  work  done  on  its  be¬ 
half  or  the  goods  it  acquires  with 
new  currency  of  one  type  or  an¬ 
other.  In  fact,  in  both  cases  the 
future  is  mortgaged  for  present 
purchases.  The  Government’s  spend¬ 
ing  program  today  is  merely  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  bring  about  prosperity  on 
the  instalment  plan.  The  Govern- 
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ment  is  building  and  buying  now  in 
order  to  bring  about  employment, 
but  the  projects  are  not  being  paid 
for  out  of  current  income,  but  rather 
are  being  paid  for,  at  least  in  part, 
by  bank  credit  based  upon  new 
issues  of  Government  bonds. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  you 
retailers  should  find  that  the  first 
effects  of  the  coming  inflation  should 
be  very  much  like  the  effects  you 
witnessed  in  1917.  It  should  look 
very  much  like  a  business  improve¬ 
ment  and  it  will  be  easy  to  forget 
that  it  is  an  improvement  based 
mainly  upon  the  activities  of  the 
Government.  Yet,  sooner  or  later, 
adequate  account  must  be  taken  of 
its  inflationary  character. 

Although  in  the  beginning  the 
process  will  seem  to  be  a  natural 
business  improvement,  it  need  not 
necessarily  affect  all  groups  and 
classes  of  the  population  in  the 
same  way.  After  all  the  whole  oper¬ 
ation  is  artificial  and  is  designed  to 
aid  some  groups  first.  It  may,  there¬ 
fore,  be  that  not  every  retail  store 
will  note  an  immediate  increase  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  its  custo¬ 
mers.  Some  industries  may  not  feel 
the  effects  for  some  time.  Some 
classes  of  workers  may  not  enjoy 
increased  incomes  for  a  while.  The 
white  collar  class  may  not  find  its 
salaries  increased  at  all — most  of  the 
present  efforts  are  aimed  to  aid 
farmers  and  manual  workers.  In 
fact,  in  most  inflations  the  white 
collar  class  finds  itself  at  a  great 
disadvantage.  So  you  should  not  ex¬ 
pect  that  all  retail  stores  will  obtain 
an  improvement  in  sales  and  the 
improvement  in  sales  of  different 
classes  of  merchandise  may  not  be 
uniform.  In  facing  this  coming  in¬ 
flation  it  will,  therefore,  be  import¬ 
ant  for  each  one  of  you  to  keep  in 
mind  how’  the  particular  type  of 
spending  which  the  Government  is 
undertaking  will  affect  your  parti¬ 
cular  customers.  Of  course,  the 
country  as  a  whole  may  become 
more  encouraged  so  that  most  people 
will  be  inclined  to  buy  more.  But 
aside  from  this,  some  special  groups 
within  the  population  will,  in  the 
beginning  at  least,  be  affected  more 
favorably  than  others.  Even  during 
the  past  year  this  was  evident.  As 
it  turned  out,  the  farmer  was  the 
chief  beneficiary  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  activities  in  1933  and  it  was 
just  in  the  farming  regions  of  the 
Middle  West,  South  and  Southwest 
where  retail  trade  advanced  most. 
It  is  only  logical  to  assume  that  the 
activities  in  which  the  Government 
is  now  engaged  will  also  first  affect 


only  certain  groups  of  the  popula¬ 
tion. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of 
problems  which  all  retailers  w'ill 
have  to  face  if  the  inflation  should 
develop  progressively  and  continue 
for  a  prolonged  time.  These  prob¬ 
lems  concern  themselves  with  almost 
every  phase  of  your  business  and  it 
is  possible  to  do  little  more  than 
point  them  out  in  the  time  available. 

Maintaining  Working  Capital 

The  first  problem  which  an  infla¬ 
tion  presents  to  the  average  retailer 
is  that  of  maintaining  his  working 
capital.  Working  capital  is  what 
you  do  business  with  and  the  volume 
of  business  which  you  are  able  to 
do  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  upon 
the  amount  of  working  capital  avail¬ 
able  to  you.  .Xn  inflation  can  have 
a  very  profound  effect  upon  the 
working  capital  of  not  only  your 
business  but  of  every  business 

The  three  chief  items  which  to¬ 
gether  compose  working  capital  are, 
as  you  know,  cash,  receivables,  and 
inventory.  All  three  of  these  items 
are  vulnerable  in  a  period  of  ad¬ 
vancing  prices.  It  is  apparent,  as 
fas  as  cash  itself  is  concerned,  that 
if  prices  rise  each  dollar  liecomes 
less  valuable. 

The  only  way,  of  course,  to  pro¬ 
tect  your  cash  against  loss  in  pur¬ 
chasing  power  is  to  buy  something 
with  it,  but,  unfortunately,  much  of 
the  goods  you  sell  must  be  sold  rela¬ 
tively  soon  or  they  lose  public  favor 
altogether.  If  you  can  find  certain 
items  which  you  know  will  be  stable 
for  a  long  time,  it  may  be  well  to 
invest  some  of  your  cash  in  them. 

I  realize  that  this  is  dangerous  ad¬ 
vice  and  that  only  a.  small  proportion 
of  stores  can  risk  doing  this.  This 
is  especially  true  as  in  every  inflation 
periods  of  sales  resistance  occur 
time  and  time  again.  These  periods 
of  sales  resistance  are  accentuated 
by  the  -fact  that  an  inflation,  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  does  not  per¬ 
manently  raise  the  real  purchasing 
power  of  your  customers.  After 
the  enthusiasm  for  the  betterment 
wears  off  and  once  prices  rise  faster 
tha,n  incomes,  it  will  become  harder, 
to  sell  goods.  The  type  of  inflation 
which  we  are  now'  promised  will 
probably  not  reach  this  point  for 
‘some  time.  In  fact,  the  bubble -usu¬ 
ally  bursts  because  consumers’ ‘real 
purchasing  power  cannot  support 
the  prices  finally  produced  by  an  in¬ 
flation. 

As  regards  your  receivables,  the 
money  that  your  customers  owe  you, 
the  longer  they  owe  them  the 


greater  your  risk.  If  the  money  you 
receive  when  your  customers  pay 
their  accounts  is  insufficient  to  en¬ 
able  you  to  repurchase  the  same 
kind  and  amount  of  goods  you  orig¬ 
inally  sold,  you  have  lost  some  of 
your  real  working  capital.  If  prices 
consistently  tend  upward,  you  will 
find  that  every  time  you  sell  an  arti¬ 
cle  on  credit,  you  will  finally  not 
receive  enough  dollars  to  repurchase 
the  same  article.  It  is  apparent, 
therefore,  that  you  should  try  to 
shorten  the  period  during  which 
your  receivables  are  outstanding  and 
in  fact  that  you  should  try  wher¬ 
ever  possible  to  cut  down  the  total 
amount  of  sales  made  on  credit. 

As  regards  inventories  the  situ¬ 
ation  is  perhaps  not  as  apparent  but 
it  is  just  as  actual.  If  you  sell  an 
article  at  a  price  which,  after  pay¬ 
ing  all  expenses,  leaves  not  enough 
to  enable  you  to  repurchase  the  same 
article,  you  have  also  lost  working 
capital.  Every  time  that  you  make 
a  sale  at  a  ])rice  which,  after  pay¬ 
ing  operating  expenses,  will  not 
leave  you  with  sufficient  funds  to 
buy  the  article  over  again,  you  have 
made  your  customer  a  gift  of  the 
difference.  It  is  true  that  you  may 
have  made  a  profit  on  the  original 
purchase  and  sale,  but  such  a  profit 
will  avail  you  little  if  it  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  enable  you  to  maintain  your 
real  working  capital  and  your  ability 
to  do  the  same  amount  of  business. 
\  series  of  such  turnovers  will 
finally  lead  to  such  a  deterioration 
in  your  real  working  capital  nosi- 
tion  that  your  business  will  find  it¬ 
self  seriously  handicapped. 

You  will  find  it  difficult  to  pro¬ 
tect  yourself  adequately  against  the 
ravages  which  an  inflation  will  make 
on  your  working  capital,  liecause 
the  problem  is  complicated  by  other 
factors.  Almost  all  retailers  have  a 
certain  minimum  occupancy  expense 
and  other  costs  and  overhead  ex¬ 
penses  which  must  be  met  and  usu¬ 
ally  can  be  met  only  by  making  a 
profit  on  the  turnover  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  A  retailer  is  in  business  to  sell 
goods.  If  he  doesn’t  maintain  a  cer¬ 
tain  turnover  he  cannot  expect  to 
l)e  able  to  pay  his  various  operating 
expenses.  You,  therefore,  are  faced 
with  a  double  problem,  each  part  of 
which  is  apt  to  exert  an  unfavorable 
influence  on  the  other.  It  is  easy  to 
suggest  that  you  mark  up  your  sell¬ 
ing  prices  so  often  that  they  will 
reflect  the  increase  in  replacement 
costs  but  the  nature  of  your  business 
and  especially  the  competition  to 
which  you  are  subjected,  will  make 
(Continued  on  page  124) 
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Sales  Promotion 

Recovery  Problems 

By  H.  F.  TWOMEY* 

Sales  Manager,  Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

- • - 


WHATEVER  may  be  the  prob¬ 
lems  Sales  Promotion  faces  in 
the  days  of  recovery  just 
ahead, — and  for  that  matter,  what¬ 
ever  the  problems  of  retailing  gen¬ 
erally, — all  of  us  should  be  happier 
facing  them  than  we  could  possibly 
have  been  facing  similarly  Irksome 
problems  during  the  declining  per¬ 
iod  of  the  depression. 

And  whenever  we  feel  the  onus  of 
these  problems  most  heavily  we 
should  turn  our  minds  back  to  the 
dark  days  of  the  banking  holiday 
and  find  in  the  contrasting  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  present  not  merely  hope 
and  encouragement  but  direct  in¬ 
spiration  to  go'  forward. 

Sales  Planning 

Fundamental  to  Sales  Promotion 
is  the  sales  plan,  which  has  been 
discussed  and  re-discussed  at  prac¬ 
tically  every  retail  convention.  I 
think  most  of  us  realize  that  the 
sales  planning  idea  has  run  the  com¬ 
plete  gauntlet  which  is  the  fate  of 
many  ideas  in  business.  First,  there 
was  the  initial  over-emphasis  on  the 
completeness  of  detail  wherein  so 
many  minute  data  about  each  event 
were  put  down  that  there  was  no 
time  left  to  carry  out  the  plan.  Then 
the  pendulum,  having  swung  too  far 
in  the  direction  of  completeness, 
swung  too  far  the  other  way  to  a 
point  where  in  a  great  many  stores 
the  sales  planning  idea  was  practic¬ 
ally  abandoned. 

No  one,  I  think,  can  argue  with 
the  principle  that  sales  planning  in 
a  store  is  not  merely  sound  but 
almost  indispensable.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  goes  on  whether  or  not 
store  people  realize  it.  In  some 
stores  it  is  not  reduced  to  writing, 
or  it  may  be  back-of -envelope  plan¬ 
ning.  Some  times  it  is  not  coordin¬ 
ated  by  one  division,  but  we  can  be 
sure  of  this:  nothing  ever  just  hap¬ 
pens  in  retailing  except  the  weather. 
Back  of  each  completed  transaction 
with  the  individual  customer  there 

•Address  delivered  at  the  Twenty-third  Annual 
Convention  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  Jan.  16, 
1934. 


has  been  planning  of  a  sort,  on  the 
part  of  someone. 

Today,  more  than  ever  before,  it 
is  essential  that  each  store  take 
stock  of  its  sales  planning — because, 
m  my  opinion,  the  character  of  sales 
planning  will  change  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  regard. 

Sales  planning  in  a  great  many 
stores  has  largely  been  built  around 
price  events — due,  of  course,  to  the 
dominance  of  the  price  appeal  in  our 
retail  advertising. 

The  first  thing  we  thought  of  was 
to  put  down  the  price  events  and, 
for  the  most  part,  the  balance  of 
planning  effort  was  subordinate. 

I  want  to  make  clear  right  now 
that  I  do  not  think  that  the  price 
appeal  is  going  to  disappear.  I  be¬ 
lieve  its  importance  will  diminish 
somewhat,  but  it  will  unfortunately 
continue  to  be  the  dominant  adver¬ 
tising  appeal  for  some  time  to  come. 

We  have  all  been  more  or  less 
guilty  in  theorizing  about  the  ulti¬ 
mate  disappearance  of  the  price 
apiieal.  We  are  apt  to  forget  that 
jirice  has  been  one  of  the  dominant 
apjieals  since  retailing  began. 

There  is  today  sound  reason  why 


the  price  factor  will  continue.  Great 
numbers  of  people  have  reached  the 
end  of  their  rope  during  the  past 
four  years — their  individual  finan¬ 
cial  structures  have  been  under¬ 
mined.  Until  this  great  group  is 
completely  rehabilitated,  price  is  of 
necessity  going  to  be  vitally  im¬ 
portant. 

To  me  the  appeal  of  a  value  is 
deeply  rooted  in  human  nature  and 
is  a  pretty  permanent  part  of  the 
retail  operation.  But  we  did  become 
blatant  and  we  did  of  course  overdo 
it  during  the  four  years  in  the 
valley. 

Whether  price  as  an  appeal  de¬ 
clines  measurably  or  not,  I  feel  very 
sure  that  sales  planning  will  take  on 
the  character  of  the  more  complete 
presentation  of  the  store  to  the 
public. 

That  sounds  a  little  vague  and 
involved.  What  I  mean  is  that  we 
shall  think  more  generally  about 
building  an  individual  department 
and  that  price  events,  if  any,  will  be 
spotted  in  as  a  secondary  rather 
than  a  primary  feature. 

After  all,  the  most  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  planning  is  the  necessity  of 
thinking — not  generalized  thinking 
but  specific  thinking.  I  have  never 
yet  seen  a  planning  session  where 
ideas  were  not  born ;  they  were  bom 
largelv  because  someone  sat  down 
to  think  about  a  particular  sales 
problem. 


Executing  the  Plans 


During  the  period  of  the  depress¬ 
ion  complete  execution  of  the  best 
laid  plans  has  often  been  interfered 
with  by  market  uncertainties  and 
precipitate  price  declines. 

None-the-less,  equally  important 
with  the  necessity  of  planning  itself 
is  the  need  for  thorough-going  ex¬ 
ecution  of  the  plan. 

But  execution  involves  not  merely 
seeing  that  an  ad  is  prepared  and 
inserted  in  the  newspaper  on  a  g^ven 
day.  It  comprehends  doing  every 
H.  F.  TWOMEY,  Sates  Manager  possible  thing  to  dramatize  that  par- 
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extent  justified  by  its  importance. 

The  execution  that  is  thorough  and 
result  ful  means  that  the  merchandise 
advertised  should  be  displayed — the 
sign  should  not  be  a  mere  price 
sign  but  should  tell  a  story  as  well 
as  a  jjrice — that  every  promotional 
weapon  justified  by  the  merchan¬ 
dise  should  be  utilized — that  the 
salespeople  should  not  merely  know 
the  merchandise  but  should  know 
that  the  presentation  was  being 
made  on  that  particular  day.  Suc¬ 
cess  will  attend  that  organization 
which  develojjes  surely  and  soundly 
a  basic  plan  and  then  efficiently  and 
completely  executes  it. 

In  my  opinion,  the  technical  ad¬ 
vertising  presentation  will  continue 
its  long  and  traditional  evolutionary 
change.  Recovery  will  touch  it  here 
and  there,  but  only  in  providing  cur¬ 
rent  themes.  It  will  change  con¬ 
stantly  in  general  ideas  just  as  it 
has  constantly  through  good  years 
and  bad.  Open  up  your  advertising 
scrapbook  of  a  few  years  ago — look 
over  your  ads  and  wonder  who  ever 
approved  spending  good  dollars  for 
such  representations  of  your  store. 
Go  back  a  few  decades  and  wonder 
why  men  even  called  it  advertising. 

Advertising  will  catch  on  to  new 
themes  suggested  by  the  progress 
of  recovery,  just  as  it  always  has 
and  always  will  catch  on  to  current 
themes.  Nothing  is  ever  more  cur¬ 
rent  than  the  general  theme  of  retail 
advertising.  So,  whatever  problems 
may  be  presented  by  recovery,  the 
technical  presentation  of  advertising 
will  blithely  find  its  solution  in  the 
theme  current  to  the  immediate  day 
or  week  or  month. 

Presenting  New  Ideas 

Despite  my  definitely  held  opinion 
about  the  price  factor,  I  believe  that 
the  most  important  promotional  task 
ahead  for  stores  everywhere  during 
this  periof!  of  recovery  is  the  in¬ 
creased  presentation  of  new  ideas 
— of  stressing  fashion  as  never  be¬ 
fore.  Such  a  general  campaign — or 
an  individual  one — will  stimulate 
new  needs  and  desires  on  the  part 
of  the  public — especially  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  public  which  possesses 
money  and  whose  confidence  is  now 
returning. 

What  will  happen  to  truth  in  ad¬ 
vertising?  I  want  to  re-state  my  oft- 
expressed  opinion  that  advertising  - 
has  never  been  as  bad  as  it  has 
been  painted.  I  say  this  not  merely 
to  defend  advertising,  but  to  remind 
us  that  of  all  the  operations  of  the 
retail  business,  advertising  is  the 
one  that  is  most  emphatically  out  in 


open — down  in  black  and  white  for 
everyone  to  read  as  he  runs.  A 
score  of  other  operations  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  business  might  be  subject  to 
greater  condemnation  than  adver¬ 
tising,  except  that  their  processes 
are  hidden  and  not  made  non-eras- 
able  in  the  public  prints. 

I  believe  there  has  been  much  mis- 
a''*died  enthusiasm  in  stating  com¬ 
petitive  prices  and  values.  I  think 
much  of  the  exaggeration  has  been 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  wrote  the  ad — or  a  driv¬ 
ing  desire  for  business — coupled 
with  a  belief  that  only  through  such 
exaggeration  could  the  desired  re¬ 
sult  be  attained. 

I  believe  that  the  fair  practice 
code  will  help  materially — not  be¬ 
cause  of  any  specific  limitations 
which  it  enacts,  but  because  of  a 
general  above-board  spirit  which  it 
engenders.  I  am  not  putting  my 
head  in  the  sand  like  the  ostrich.  I 
do  not  believe  that  everyone  every¬ 
where  is  suddenly  going  to  be 
touched  by  the  magic  wand  of  an 
upright  spirit,  but  I  do  feel  that 
there  is  a  force  of  business  public 
opinion  aroused  in  the  country 
which  is  going  to  impress  men,  by 
aiifl  large,  more  than  any  force  we 
have  ever  felt  liefore.  Ultimately.  I 
believe  that  most  retailers  will  learn 
that  straightforward  advertising 
pays  in  the  long  as  well  as  in  the 
short  run — that  the  temporary  ad¬ 
vantage  we  think  we  are  gaining 
may  not  only  not  materialize  but  as 
a  final  result  may  be  wiped  out  by 
the  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part 
of  customers. 

Manufacturer’s  Advertisinp; 

Allowances 

\lOne  siiecific  concrete  problem  of 
promotion  is  the  loss  in  a  great 
many  cases  of  advertising  allow¬ 
ances  on  the  part  of  manufacturers. 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  manufac¬ 
turing  interests  have  made  a  serious 
error  in  limiting  or  prohibiting  ad¬ 
vertising  allowances.  I  believe  it  is 
the  duty  of  retailers  everywhere  to 
work  constantly  for  the  abolition  of 
this  limitation  or  prohibition  from 
existing  codes,  and  to  counsel  against 
the  inclusion  of  them  in  codes  yet 
to  be  adopted. 

xi  There  is  an  economic  justification 
for  the  advertising  allowances  which 
is  oftentimes  overlooked.  First  of 
all,  it  increases  the  amount  of  ad¬ 
vertising  percentage  to  the  public 
and  therefore  increases  distribution 
of  merchandise.  That  benefits  man¬ 
ufacturer,  retailer  and  consumer. 
Second,  from  the  manufacturer’s 


standpoint  it  enables  him,  through 
the  medium  of  individual  store’s 
prestige,  to  highlight  his  particular 
item  which  otherwise  might  be  lost 
among  the  scores  of  thousands  of 
items  which  never  see  the  light  of 
newspaper  day  in  a  retail  store. 
Such  limitation  or  prohibition  works 
against  the  forces  of  recovery  and 
not  with  them. 


Promotion  Expense  Ratio 


One  of  the  problems  which  pro¬ 
motion  faces  is  that  of  sales  pro¬ 
motional  expepse.  The  biggest  fac¬ 
tor  in  promotional  expense  is  nat¬ 
urally  the  newspaper  advertising 
account.  It  might  seem  at  first  glance 
as  though  the  increased  volume  of 
business  would  take  care  of  this 
percentage.  This  is  not  entirely 
true.  As  most  of  us  know,  during 
the  period  of  the  last  four  years, 
due  to  the  precipitate  decline  in  sales 
volume,  few  if  any  advertising 
budgets  could  keep  pace  with  the 
decline  and  maintain  their  percent¬ 
ages. 

I  realize  of  course  that  this  is  an 
individual  store  problem — but  I 
raise  the  question  just  to  say  this 
word  of  caution.  I  think  it  essential 
for  profitable  store  operation  that 
the  promotional  percentage  should 
ultimately  get  back  to  normal,  but  I 
believe  the  road  back  should  lie 
gradual  and  that  no  attempt  should 
be  made  to  do  in  six  months  what 
was  undone  over  a  period  of  four 
years. 


A  Stock-Taking 

Some  years  hence — if  we  look 
back  upon  this  month  of  January, 
1934, — proverbial  month  of  regular 
stock-taking — we  may  well  term  it 
the  grand  stock-taking  time  of  re¬ 
tailing.  For  this  month  we  stand 
on  the  threshold — some  of  us  hope 
we  have  crept  slightly  beyond  the 
threshold  of  the  long-awaited  and 
much-despaired-of  upturn  in  the 
business  cycle.  It’s  a  good  thing — 
this  stock-taking  at  any  time.  It  can 
l)e  a  very  valuable  thing  right  now. 

I  propose  now  to  indulge  for 
just  a  moment  in  a  little  stock-tak¬ 
ing  of  sales  promotion. 

'  I  am  going  to  start  with  so  ele- 
mentarv  a  question  as  “What  is 
Sales  Promotion?’’  I  am  going  to 
say,  in  the  same  breath  with  the 
question,  that  most  retailers  still — 
in  this  year  1934 — have  an  errone¬ 
ous  or  inadequate  conception  of  its 
functions.  This  is  so  largely  because 
it  is  just  a  younster — the  very 
small  brother  of  that  veteran — 
Merchandising.  May  I  hasten  to  say 
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This  Franklin  Simon 
window  with  its  tie-up 
of  the  merchandise  with 
the  popular  play  “Sailor 
Beware”  illustrates  the 
use  of  a  current  interest 
in  the  dramatization  of 
the  display. 


that  this  reference  to  Merchandising 
is  not  a  part  of  the  very  absurd 
discussion  which  has  gone  on  for 
many  years  of  a  conflict  between 
Sales  Promotion  and  Merchandising 
— absurd,  I  say,  because  of  course 
they  go  hand  in  hand  or  the  busi¬ 
ness  does  not  go. 

What  Is  “Sales  Promotion”? 


When  someone  says  “Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  is  Advertising” —  that  is  in¬ 
adequate  and  erroneous — just  exact¬ 
ly  it  would  be  if  one  were  to  say  that 
Sales  Promotion  were  Display  or 
Direct  Mail.  Sales  Promotion  cov¬ 
ers  the  problem  of  selling  merchan¬ 
dise  in  the  broadest  sense  possible. 
It  represents  a  development  of  the 
past  two  decades  of  something  over 
and  above  publicity  or  advertising. 

During  the  last  decade  and  a  half, 
fashion  knowledge  and  merchandise 
information  on  the  part  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  has  increased  tremendously, 
as  a  result  of  increased  transporta¬ 
tion,  the  movies  and  the  radio.  The 
horizon  of  people,  generally,  broad¬ 
ened.  It  no  longer  was  enough  that 
you  carried  merchandise  in  assort¬ 
ment  and  price  range.  You  had  to 
have  what  the  people  wanted — if 
you  didn’t,  your  competitor  did. 

The  net  result  of  the  quickened 
fashion  changes  caused  the  emphasis 
on  retailing  to  shift  from  buying  to 
selling.  Not  that  buying  went  down 
in  importance, — far  from  it.  But 
selling  increased  in  importance. 

Sales  Promotion  then  is  the  broad 
selling  effort  and  advertising  and 
direct  mail,  and  radio  and  movies, 
and  display,  represent  only  weapons 
of  the  effort  itself  which,  compre¬ 


hending  all  of  them,  goes  beyond  all 
of  them. 

There  is  one  great  weapon  of 
selling — undoubtedly  the  greatest — 
yet  the  very  one  which  paradoxically 
retail  stores  generally  fail  to  in¬ 
clude  within  the  supervision  or  con¬ 
trol  of  sales  promotion.  That  weap¬ 
on  is  the  store’s  selling  force. 

I  know  I  am  raising  a  moot  point 
— one  about  which  of  course  there 
will  be  much  disagreement.  But 
sales  promotion  is  selling  and  yet 
we  take  this  group  of  people  who 
must  meet  the  public  day  in  and 
day  out,  who  have  within  their  sep¬ 
arate  and  distinct  personalities  the 
full  power  for  the  success  or  lailure 
of  the  selling  effort — and  we  handle 
them  throughout  retailing  in  a  dozen 
different  ways. 

In  some  stores  the  Buyer  is  their 
direct  and  only  leader,  despite  the 
fact  that  that  particular  Buyer  may 
have  been  chosen  for  the  department 
managership  because  of  some  highly 
developed  selectivity  ability,  or  for 
some  highly  skilled  operating  tech¬ 
nique,  and  may  be  and  often  is  an 
individual  totally  lacking  in  selling 
leadership. 

Elsewhere,  the  direct  responsibil¬ 
ity  is  left  to  the  Floor  Superintend¬ 
ent  or  Section  Superintendent  or 
other  members  of  the  store  manage¬ 
ment  staff,  where  often  the  very 
elements  for  which  the  individual 
was  selected  for  his  or  her  job  fail 
utterly  to  touch  one  single  bit  of 
the  selling  leadership  so  essential. 
This  is  said  with  the  fullest  and 
most  complete  respect  for  the  Store 
Management  function  of  the  retail 
business,  whose  primary  functions 


have  been  to  keep  costs  down,  to 
hire  and  fire,  to  discipline,  delivery, 
maintenance,  etc.,  but  who  may  in 
many  cases  be  lacking  in  the  highly 
specialized  selling  leadership  of 
which  I  speak. 

But  in  few  places — in  few  that  I 
know — will  you  find  the  great  band 
of  people,  who  must  do  the  front 
line  selling  job,  connected  in  any 
way  with  the  Sales  Promotion  Di¬ 
rector,  who  should  be  at  the  helm 
of  the  selling  force  to  make  the 
selling  effort  complete. 

Yes,  this  January  is  a  time  of 
stocktaking,  and  it  is  a  good  time  to 
go  back  into  your  stores  and  make 
certain  that  your  conception  of  sales 
promotion  checks  with  the  broad 
selling  effort  which  is  its  real  func¬ 
tion. 

If  you  think  of  it  as  merely  put¬ 
tering  around  type  and  art  work  and 
layout,  you  have  not  sales  promo¬ 
tion.  If  you  think  of  it  merely  as 
display  or  newspaper  advertising  or 
any  other  kind  of  advertising,  you 
have  not  sales  promotion. 

But  if  you  have  someone,  whether 
he  bears  a  title  or  not,  whether  he  is 
the  President  of  your  store  or  not, 
— who  is  dreaming  about  your  busi¬ 
ness — ^who,  with  his  hand  on  the 
pulse  of  the  immediate  tomorrow’s 
customer,  is  still  casting  a  long 
shadow  of  planning  down  over  the 
months,  who  is  plotting  out  the  bal- 
miced  sales  advancement  of  the 
store, — if  you  have  someone  whose 
personality,  whose  enthusiasm, 
whose  leadership  finds  its  answer¬ 
ing  ripples  down  through  the  very 
tentacles  of  your  selling  force — 
then  you  have  sales  promotion. 
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X)epartment  '^tore  YjcecutiCes 


The  vision  of  u  few  <le|»ui'tiiietil  store  exeeutives  in 
providing  their  customers  with  air  comlitioneci  at¬ 
mosphere  in  which  to  shop  comfortably  duriiift  warm 
weather,  has  paid  hig  dividends  in  patronage  and 
profits. 

As  a  result,  it  is  he<‘oming  imperative  that  all  «>ther 
large  and  progressive  stores  ]»rovide  similarly  com- 
fortahle  conditions  in  order  to  retain  their  clientele. 

The  most  efficient  and  economical  *»f  the  systmns  now 
operating  are  known  to  embody  certain  basic  jn  inci- 
ples  and  improvements. 

Ai  niTOKU  M  CONDITIONING  CORPORATION, 

the  owner  of  many  basic  patents  in  the  art  of  air 
conditioning,  is  now  extending  its  licensing  facilities 
so  that  the  way  may  he  made  easy  for  any  depart¬ 
ment  store  to  install  air  comlitioning  systems  which 
insure  low  original  cost,  high  «‘fficiency  and  lowered 
i»perating  expenses. 

riiis  extensitm  t>f  lic«*nsing  by  AI  DI  I'ORll  M  is  ln‘- 
ing  accom]dished  by  its  appointment  of  Special 
Agents. 


I  hcse  Special  Agents  are  qualified  Heating  and  A  cn- 
tilating  Contractors  who  have  been  chosen  to  sell 
licenses  for,  and  to  install.  Al  DITORIl  VI  SV  S  I'KVIS. 

There  are  now  well  over  sixty  of  these  SPKC.IAl. 
AGENTS  located  in  nearly  every  large  city  in  the 
country.  This  means  that  you  arc  now  able  to  have 
these  systems  installed  under  competitive  conditions 
by  local  contractors.  The  eipiipment  ii'^cd  by  AI  DI- 
TORllM  SPECI  AL  AfiENI'S  is  the  product  of  many 
leading  maniif acturers. 


On  Fehriiary  15/7i  we  will  mail  to  every 
executive  of  the  stores  represented  in 
the  membership  of  the  Notional  Retail 
^  Ifry  Goods  Association,  a  bulletin  de-  ' 
scribing  more  in  detail,  the  AUDIT- 
"  ORIVM  PLAN  and  how  it  can  be 
i utilized  to  your  own  advantage.  ^  . 


AUIMTORIITM  «  OXUITIOXIAIp  l  OKIMIKATlOA 

i\eir  YorkOffite  17  EAJ^T  t2n«l  STIIEET.  AEW  YIH(K 
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llinntps  lifii’  ihrsf  arr  allrartod  and  hvld,  n  hvrv  ihvrv  is  tvintvr  and  suminvr  air  rtmditioninf’ 

Increase  Your  Business 

with  Air  Conditioning 


IK  KDW  \KI)  K.  \Sln-K^ 

Coiisnlliihi  iiiitjinccr 


k’iiliKitl  Id  its  siiiij^lcsl  Icniis.  ihc  sole  prablcm  of  every  Deparlineiil  Sian' 
e.veeiitive  is  simply  this:  "Ihnv  ean  I  inerease  my  volume,  at  a  sustained  mark-up. 
ami  so  inerease  my  profits.^”  There  are  many  an.’i'ieers  to  this  question,  hut  the  one 
presented  in  this  article  is  the  ncivest.  No  claim  is  made,  least  of  all  by  the  con- 
sen'ath'e  author,  that  .  tir  Conditioninq  is  a  panacea  for  all  the  “ill.';"  ivhich  affliet 
the  Department  .Store.  l>ul  he  does  claim,  and  the  e.vperienee  of  every  store  already 
air-eonditioned  substantiates  the  claim,  that  properly  controlled  temperature  'ivithin 
the  .Store  attraets  and  tmlds  trade  and.  tliroucfh  its  physical  and  mental  effect  on 
customers  and  store  personnel  alike,  actually  nutkes  .<;ales.  Indeed  it  is  with  this 
•very  physioloqical  and  psycholoqieal  influence  of  the  weather  on  people’s  actions 
that  Mr.  .Ishley  leads  off — 


MAK  K  1  wain,  you  1(^11.  was 
fond  of  sayin<;  that  peojjle  arc 
forever  talkinq  alxuit  the 
weather  hut  that  iiohody  ever  docs 
invtliiniL;'  a1)oiit  it.  And  so,  here 
and  now.  we  ])iek  np  the  challenge 
llniig  down  hy  the  great  hnniorist 
and  show  that  soniei)ne  is  (U)ing 
‘'onuthing  ahont  the  weather,  after 
all  and  rc/zy  and  ^ehat  and  where 
and  how  these  things  are  being  done. 

.Since  the  tiin  •  of  Aristotle  there 
have  been  a  few  thinkers  who  have 


recognized  that  climatic  conditions 
have  been  a  factor  in  determining 
the  degree  of  ^wogress  made  in  the 
arts  of  civilization  in  the  various 
])arts  of  the  earth.  Xone  of  us  needs 
to  he  told  that  weather  e.xerts  an 
immense  and  easily  ineasnrahle  in- 
llnence  on  our  cai)acity  for  both 
physical  and  mental  work,  and  there 
is  no  <|nestion  hut  that  we  are  con- 
scictns  of  being  stimulated  or  de- 
])ressed  by  climatic  conditions. 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  continu¬ 


ally  si)eak  of  temperature,  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  humidity  in  the  air  deserves 
the  greater  attention.  It  has  been 
])roved  that  there  e.xists  a  sharj)  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  humidity  out- 
of-doors  and  that  within,  which  re¬ 
sults  in  a  marked  ])hysical  reaction. 
.\s  Professor  hdlsworth  Hunting- 
ton  of  Vale,  who  has  written  a 
whole  hook  on  “Civilization  and 
Climate.”  states:  “It  is  obvious  that 
high  moisture  content  combined 
with  high  tem])crature  must  always 
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Itc  liJinnful,  since  the  effect  of  a 
humid  atmosidiere  is  to  decrease  the 
heat  loss  from  the  hodv  hy  eva])or- 
ation."  Duriiie;  the  hot  weather 
people  are  actually  more  conscious 
of  this  than  they  are  of  the  harm 
arisintt  from  excessive  dryness, 
riiey  leel  slu,t;,!^ish.  depressed  and 
irritahle.  and  materially  hampered 
in  their  mental  and  physical  efforts. 

'I'he  investigations  of  I’rofessor 
Iluntinj^ton  ])rove  that  the  maxi¬ 
mum  ]>ro(hictivity  of  workers  is  at¬ 
tained  in  May  and  N'ovemher,  and 
the  minimum  in  January  and  jtdy 


—  desjMte  the  fact  that  the  avera;,u' 
Immiility  in  the  outdoor  air  docs  not 
vary  greatly  hetween  May  and  July 
or  Xovemher  and  January.  Rather, 
it  is  the  chant^e  in  the  humidity  of 
the  inside  or  room  air  that  is  the 
important  factor  in  causinj^  this 
variation  in  the  efficiency  <|Uotient. 

Hifih  rein|>rraliirrs  and  the 
Human  Body 

It  is  well  established  that  fref|uent 
tem])erature  changes  are  both  (fc- 
sirahle  and  stimulatiiif^  and  that  hi,tih 
tem]ieratnres  are  ])rejudicial  to 
health  and  comfort.  'I'liis  is  no 
doubt  owinj,^  to  the  fact  that  the  hn- 
maii  body  strives  to  maintain  a  nor¬ 
mal  temperature  of  9S.6°  h'..  the 


maintenance  of  which  is  effected  hy 
heat  produced  and  heat  lost.  'I  hc 
heat  produced  hy  a  combination  of 
f(KKl  and  work  emanates  from 
the  body  by  radiation,  convection 
and  evaporation.  .\  most  intrical. 
nerve  and  muscle  se(|uence  func¬ 
tions  as  a  human  thermostat  to  re- 
l^ulate  this  transfer  by  co-ordination 
of  the  heat  prc»duced,  the  blood  cir¬ 
culated  and  the  action  of  the  sweat 
glands.  'I  herefore,  if  e.xternal  tem- 
])eratures  are  low  with  relaticui  to 
the  internal  1  inperatures.  the  blood 
capillaries  become  restricted,  thus 
increasin.n  the  insulating;  layer  of  the 
body  and  decreasinj.;  heat  loss. 

If,  however,  the  external  temper¬ 
atures  are  relatively  high,  internal 
heat  is  decreased  hy  an  inhibitory  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  heat-producing  organs. 
The  blood  caihllaries  in  the  skin 
become  dilated,  alhnving  tbe  blood  td 
flow  to  the  skin,  thus  increasing  the 
skin  temperature  and  const-(|uentlv 
its  heat  loss.  The  sweat  glands  are 
set  in  motion  to  cool  by  surface  eva¬ 
poration  of  moisture. 

As  a  result,  it  follows  that  the 
rate  of  evaporation  is  regulate<l  by 
the  amount  of  water  va])or  (or 
humidity )  already  present  in  the  air 
and  is  also  affectetl  by  the  fjuantity 
of  air  hntught  in  contact  with  the 
body  by  air  motion. 

Althougb  tbe  human  organism  is 
capable  of  adapting  itself  to  various 
environmenttd  conditions,  its  ability 
tft  maintain  a  heat  cciuilibrium  is 
limited,  and  it  has  been  found  th.at 
its  subjection  to  high  temix'ratures 
and  humidities  are  the  cause  of  ex¬ 
haustion  and  weakness,  d'he  pulse 
rate,  rather  than  the  rise  in  body 
temperature,  a])parcntly  determines 
tbe  amount  of  discomfiturr,  experi¬ 
enced. 

'I'be  .American  .Society  of  Heating 
Hiid  X'entilating  I'higineers,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  its  research  in  conjunction 
with  the  U.  S.  Public  Tlealtb  .Ser¬ 
vice  and  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines, 
has  i)repare<l  a  chart  of  Effective 
Temperatures,  to  which  are  suiiplied 
the  zones  of  comfort  for  both  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter.  'I'he  chart  indi¬ 
cates  with  ])ositive  authority  the 
conditions  or  effective  temperatures 
which  result  in  comfort  for  the 
average  ])erson.  'I'his  effective  tem¬ 
perature  scale  has  been  ex])eriment- 
ally  determined  atid  is  a  true  mea¬ 
sure  or  index  of  a  ijerson’s  feelings 

Deparlmenl  Store  executives  have 
realized  that  the  formula  that  spells 
Profit,  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms, 
is:  “Give  'em  tchat  they  want  at  the 
price  they  want  to  pay  -and  make 
it  pleasant  for  'em  to  come  and  get 
it!" 


Special  Air  Conditioning!,  Section 


or  sensations  of  warmth  in  all  coni- 
hinations  of  teini)eratnre  ami  air 
motion.  {See  eliart ) 
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The  effect  of  temperature  chanf’es 

on  human  activities — from  “Civili¬ 
zation  and  Climate”  by  Ellstvorth 
Huntington. 

Air  Comlitioiiinj:  Not  New 

This  prohlem  of  providing  air 
conditioning  for  comfort  indoors  is 
not  a  new  one.  h'vidences  of  man's 
concern  with  it  are  found  in  the 
ruins  of  some  of  the  earliest  of  the 
Roman  cities.  Water  was  pii)ed 
from  monntain  streams  or  springs 
into  the  lounging  rooms  of  J’om- 
peian  villas,  and  into  the  great 
Roman  baths,  to  keep  them  cool. 
Beyond  this,  the  Romans  so  con¬ 
structed  the  walls  of  the  various 
rooms  in  the  larger  baths  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  space  between  the  ])artitions, 
with  open  grilles,  so  that  air  could 
circulate  from  room  to  room,  taking 
the  warmed  air  from  the  baths  to 
help  heat  the  sleeping  (piarters. 

It  was  not  until  about  thirty 
years  ago,  however,  that  indoor  air 
conditioning  was  established  on  a 
definitely  scientific  basis,  and  even 
later  on  a  commercial  basis.  Now 
we  are  in  a  position  to  control  ac¬ 
curately  the  temperature  and  humi¬ 
dity  of  indoor  air  at  all  .seasons.  Be¬ 
cause  of  its  comi)aratively  recent  in¬ 
troduction,  many  ])eople  have  the 
wrong  idea  as  to  just  what  is  meant 
by  Air  Conditioning.  'I'hey  cam  fuse 
it  with  mere  ventilation,  and  think 
of  it  in  relation  to  the  summertime 
almost  e.xclusively. 

Air  Conditioning,  ])roiK*rly  de¬ 
fined,  is  the  ])rocess  of  controlling 
the  ]ihysical  or  chemical  i)roperties 
of  air  the  year  around,  or,  p(»imlar- 
ly  speaking,  the  control  of  temper¬ 
ature  aud  humidity,  d'he  properties 
to  he  controlled  are: 

1.  The  dry  hull)  temi)erature,  or 
the  temperature  as  indicated 
on  the  standard  thermometer. 

2.  The  relative  humidity,  which 
is  an  expression  in  iiercentage 
of  the  extent  to  which  the 
given  air  is  saturated. 


d.  Purity,  or  freedom  from 
dust  t)r  dirt  in  the  air. 

4.  Velocity  or  motion  of  the 
air. 

Any  system  of  ventilation  or 
heating  which  does  not  include 
control  of  these  four  elements  is 
not  an  air  conditioning  system. 
There  are  two  pha.ses  to  air  con¬ 
ditioning.  The  fir.st  is  that  of  the 
wintertime,  which  recpiires  the 
hnilding  up  of  indoor  tempera¬ 
ture  and  relative  humidity ;  the 


other  is  that  of  the  summer¬ 
time,  entailing  a  lowering  of  the 
temperature  aud  relative  humidity. 
'I'he  former  rtxpiires  the  addition  of 
heat  and  moisture,  while  the  latter 
requires  their  subtraction. 

.Air  Coiulitioiiiiig  in  Summer 

'I'he  air  conditioning  of  the  de- 
partment  store  in  summer  .should  not 
have  for  its  object  the  reduction  of 
temperature  to  any  determined  or 
fi.xed  degree,  hut  rather  the  maiu- 
taiuing  of  a  reasonable,  comfortable 
temperature  and  relative  humidity 
which  will  not  cause  a  chill  or  shock 
either  on  entering  or  leaving  the 
building.  'I'his  is  vital  to  health. 

'I'here  is  ])rohahly  no  single  in- 
•stanee  in  whieh  the  use  of  air  con¬ 
ditioning  is  more  economically  justi- 


Edw.vri)  E.  .\sm.KY.  I  In'  author 
of  this  article  on  the  incrcasiniily 
important  snhjcct  of  .Ur  Coinli- 
tioninp  in  Department  Stores,  is 
one  of  the  country's  leadinn  au¬ 
thorities.  lie  speaks  not  only  from 
a  broad  and  deep  theoretical  knotel- 
edfie.  but  as  zoell  from  wide  prac¬ 
tical  experience.  .1  member  of 
the  .Uneriean  .Society  of  .Mechan¬ 
ical  liiuiineers,  the  .Imeriean  In¬ 
stitute  of  lUeetrieal  liiuiineers.  and 
the  .Imeriean  .Society  of  lleatiiui 
and  I'entilatinii  liniiincers.  .Mr. 
.Isliley  is  responsible  for  desifin- 
iiifi  the  meehanieal  and  electrical 
equipment  in  many  prominent  De¬ 
partment  Stores,  ineludinq  Lord  <*:•■ 
Taylor  and  .Saks-l  iftli  .hrnue.  in 
A’cti'  York.  .Ibraham  (‘r  .Straus. 
Hrooklyn;  Capewell.  Oakland; 
Lazarus.  Columbus;  A.  Polsky, 
.Ikron;  La.Salle  Cr  Koch.  Toledo; 
Julius  Garfinkle.  ll'ashinqton ; 
and  Dar'ison-Ta.rton.  Atlanta. 

Ills  article  therefore  represents 
a  distinct  contribution  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Air  Conditioninq.  It  should 
an.szeer  many  questions  and.  per¬ 
haps.  raise  others,  amonq  those 
Department  .Store  exeeuth'es  zolio 
are  ei'en  now  .seriously  eonsiderinq 
Air  Conditioninq  as  a  proved  means 
of  increasinq  their  business. 

It  remains  only  to  be  .said  that 
.Mr.  Ashley  xeill  xveleome  eorre.s- 
pondenee  from  readers  who  .seek 
further  information  on  Air  Con¬ 
ditioninq  in  any  of  its  aspeets. 


II  here  there  is  anything  to  be  tried 

on.  air  conditioning  is  especially 
needed. 

lied  than  in  the  retail  trade  field. 
IVople  are  keenly  sensitive  to  the 
comforts  of  shopping,  and  are  in¬ 
stantly  drawn  to  the  store  which 
])rovides  them.  Ihere  is  certainly 
no  faetor  that  eontrihutes  more  to 
comfort  in  shopi)ing  than  year- 
'round  air  comlitioning. 

.Atlra<-ling  and  Holding  Trade 

Business  can  he  attracted  by  pro¬ 
moting  the  idea  of  the  fresh,  invi¬ 
gorating  atmosphere  which  prevails 
in  your  store  winter  and  summer 
alike.  Moreover,  air  conditioning 
not  only  attriicts  hut  holds  custo¬ 
mers,  which  means  more  opi)ortnni- 
ties  for  the  sale  of  merchaiidise  on 
di.splay.  Your  customers  are  never 
forced  to  forego  a  visit  to  your  place 
of  business  j)ecause  of  the  heat. 
People  often  enter  the  air-condi¬ 
tioned  store  merely  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  its  eomfort  and  restfulness 
— and  make  substantial  purchases 
before  they  leave. 

Many  air  comlitioned  stores  are 
attracting  business,  indeed,  not  he- 
eau.se  the  merchandise  is  essentially 
better  than  that  in  other  .stores,  hut 
because  the  conditions  under  which 
it  is  displayed  and  sold  are  so  much 
more  pleasing  than  those  in  these 
other  establishments,  some  of  which 
are  not  even  adequately  ventilated. 

In  every  store  there  are  loeations 
which  are  unhearahly  hot  and 
which  are  unfit  for  summer  sell¬ 
ing — unless  made  so  artificially. 
'I'hus,  there  are  many  square  feet 
of  valuable  space  that  are  not  earn¬ 
ing  anything  near  what  they  should 
or  could,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  are  hot.  stuffy  and  generally 
o])pressive.  Yet  it  is  comparatively 
ea.sy  to  retrieve  that  “lost”  sjj.ice 
by  ])roi)er  air  conditioning. 

Maximum  Effieieiiey  of  Personnel 

'Phere  is  another  angle  that  must 
not  be  overlooked  in  determining 
the  sales  value  of  vear-’round  air 
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A  CARRIER  STORE  WEATHERMAKER 

Will  Offer  Customers  Welcome  Relief  from  Heat  and  Humidity 

Think  what  air  conditioning  will  mean  to  your  store  on  hot,  sticky  days  when  merciless 
summer  temperatures  and  high  humidities  make  weary  folks  with  pocketbooks  turn 
homeward — too  exhausted  to  shop. 

If  your  store  is  comfortably  cool,  people  will  linger  and  buy — often  when  they  did  not 
even  intend  to  buy.  You  will  attract  trade  from  competitors  who  haven’t  air  conditioning 
because  your  store  will  be  talked  about.  It  will  be  news  in  your  town.  More  than  this,  it  will 
increase  the  efficiency  of  your  clerks.  You  will  not  lose  sales  by  the  carelessness  of  heat 
oppressed  employees. 

Larger  air  conditioned  stores  have  demonstrated  that  it  increases  patronage  and  profits. 

Now  the  small  store  and  restaurant  owner  can  have  an  air  conditioning  system  at  a  cost  that 
makes  the  investment  really  attractive. 

The  Carrier  Store  Weathermaker  has  been  especially  designed  for  the  needs  of  the 
smaller,  medium  sized  establishment.  It  lowers  the  temperature,  reduces  the  humidity  and 
gently  circulates  the  air.  There  is  a  size  and  type  for  every  kind  of  store.  What  about  yours 
Write  us  today  and  let  us  explain  (without  obligating  you  in  the  least )  how  a  Carrier  Store 
Weathermaker  can  be  applied  to  your  particular  problem. 


arrier  Fnqineering  Corporation 

850  FRELINGHUYSEN  AVE.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Licensee  of  Auditorium  Conditioning  Corporation 
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conditioning.  When  \vc*  I'ccl  ctnn- 
loftahle  and  energetic  it  is  self-evi¬ 
dent  that  we  can  perform  our  daily 
tasks  at  higher  etlieieney.  'I'his  is 
true  whether  onr  conditii»n  is  the  re¬ 
sult  t)f  relief  from  oppressive  sum¬ 
mer  heat,  or  heeause  we  liud  that 
m  winter  we  have  fewer  colds  and 
lewer  days  when  we  don’t  feel  “up 
to  par."  I’roperly  conditioned  air 
vastly  increases  personal  efticiency, 
lioth  in  Slimmer  and  winter,  and  en¬ 
ables  your  sales  people  to  present 
your  merchandise  with  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  intelligence  and  enthusiastic 
liersuasion. 

workers  in  jiroperly  air-condi¬ 
tioned  stores  are  free  from  the  dry- 
air  irritation  of  the  respiratory  sys¬ 
tem.  Susceptibility  to  colds  is  thus 
reduced.  Vear-’round  ;iir  condition¬ 
ing  can  he  eredited  with  an  actual 
proved  saving  in  days  lost  hy  indi¬ 
viduals  suffering  from  respiratory 
disorders,  .\ccording  to  stc'itistics 
such  distjrders  cause  an  average  of 
t>l_>  days  disability  per  jierson  an¬ 
nually.  On  the  other  hand,  from 
the  .standpoint  of  actual  personal 
efliciency  during  the  summer,  it  is 
estimated  th;it  a  single  heat  wave 
last  year  cost  Xew  '\’ork  ;md  vici¬ 
nity  as  much  as  five  million  dollars 
a  day.  d  hese  figures  do  not  rejire- 
sent  inconvenience  anti  discomfort. 


"The  hen!  ix  terrible!  I'll  have  to 
finish  Miv  shnppinp  another  day!" 


Absence  of  dust  and  dirt  in  the  atmosphere  within  the  store  means 
soilape  losses  minimized,  fewer  mark-downs,  sustained  Profits. 


hilt  simply  take  into  ticcount  the  ele¬ 
ment  ot  personal  efficiency. 

1  he  employe  cannot  esctipe  uii- 
comfortahle  conditions  as  they  may 
e.\ist  to  greater  or  less  degree,  lint 
the  customer — your  customer — can 
and  does. 

In  short,  comfort  Iniilds  good¬ 
will,  more  patronage,  improved 
efficiency  and,  as  a  result  of  ah 
three,  incretised  protits. 

Mereliainlisc  Belter  Kept 

J'here  is  no  doubt  that  where  air 
conditioning  is  instiilled  there  is  a 
material  reduction  in  damage  to 
nierchandi.se  from  dirt  and  jicrspira- 
tion.  L’nless  one  has  e.xamined  the 
filters  in  a  modern  air-con<litioniug 
system  after  it  has  been  operating 
for  some  time,  one  cannot  apiireci- 
ate  how  much  dust  and  other  impur¬ 
ities  are  eliminated  hy  a  proper  sys¬ 
tem  of  air  conditioning.  Clean  fil¬ 
tered  air  reduces  cleatiing  costs,  cuts 
repainting  and  redecorating  e.\- 
pense,  and  means  less  dejtrecia- 
tioii  of  fi.xtures  and  merchandise. 

Furthermore,  in  the  dry  atmos¬ 
phere  supplied  hy  air  condition- 
ing.merchandise  is  not  e.xposed 
to  damage  at  the  hands  of  iier- 
siiiring  clerks  and  customers. 
Soilage  losses  in  ready-to-wear 
dejiartments  and  fitting  rooms 
have  always  been  a  seasonal 
worry,  file  fur  department  suf¬ 
fers  loss  also  from  the  wear  .'ind 
tear  on  the  temper  of  .Mrs.  Cus- 
toiner  struggling  into  a  fnr  coat 
during  the  .\ngust  sale,  with  the 
mercury  at  9.S°.  With  the  air 
conditioned,  such  losses  are  re- 
<hiced  to  the  minimum.  Hence, 
fewer  markdowns  from  soilage, 
the  one  ea.se.  .'ind  more  sales,  in  the 
other:  with  a  greater  net  operating 


profit  from  both — to  he  credited  to 
air  conditioning.  Beytind  this,  air 
conditioning  puts  customers  in  the 
frame  of  mind  to  think  of  furs,  even 
in  the  hottest  weather.  .\nd,  fin¬ 
ally,  it  keeps  the  pelts  themselves  in 
more  brilliant  condition. 

Kelutionsliip  Between  Outdoor  and 
Indoor  reinperaturcs 

It  is  vitally  important  in  the  de¬ 
sign  of  air  conditioning  that  there 
he  no  e.xtreme  change  between  in¬ 
door  and  outdoor  conditions,  .'such 
sudden  changes  are  most  htirmfiil, 
resulting  in  nose  and  throat  troubles 
and  the  common  cold,  and  this  in 
every  season. 

'femperature,  humidity  and  ;iir 
motion,  taken  together,  inihience  the 
feeling  of  warmth  ;md  elimination 
of  body  he:it.  'fhe  rekation  between 
the  varying  outdoor  conditions,  as 
disclosed  hy  the  Ivffective  'femiiera- 


Emphtyes  turn  out  more  icork.  u'ith 
less  effort,  in  the  air  conditioned 
store  or  office  and  lose  fetcer  ilays 
because  of  illness. 


in 
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ture  chart,  previously  mentioned, 
and  the  inside  temperatures,  is  as 
lollows : 


Chart  shotviiift  correct  relation  be¬ 
tween  outdoor  and  indoor  temper¬ 
atures. 


95  deg.  F.  D.  B. 

Indoors:  80  deg.  1 

F.  D.  B.  65.2'd  WB 

49  RH 

90 

78 

f)4.5 

,t0 

85 

76.5 

M 

51 

80 

75 

<)3.5 

53 

75 

73.5 

()3 

57 

70 

72 

62.5 

60 

Note  that  in  no  case  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  temperature  more  than  15 
deg.  Fahr.,  and  in  most  cases  the 
difference  approximates  5  deg.  Fahr., 
thus  indicating  the  harmful  absur¬ 
dity  of  the  familiar  sign :  “20  De¬ 
grees  Cooler  Inside !” 

A  simiile  way  to  determine  ap¬ 
proximately  what  the  indoor  tem¬ 
perature  should  he,  as  compared 
with  that  of  outdoors,  in  the  sum¬ 
mertime,  is  to  add  to  72  deg.  Fahr. 
one-third  the  difference  between  the 
outside  dry  hull)  tem])erature  and 
70  deg.  Fahr.  The  result  will  he  the 
temi)erature  for  indoors  which  will 
he  moderate  and  avoid  shock.  Thus, 
if  it  is  95  deg.  Fahr.  outside,  the  in¬ 
door  tem])erature  should  he  not  less 
than  1/3  of  95-70,  ])lus  72  deg. — 
or  80  degrees. 

Local  Inside  Conditions  Govern 

Local  inside  conditions  in  every 
instance  hear  a  vital  relationshi])  to 
the  reiiuirements  and  design  for  air- 
conditioning  eciuipment.  In  the 
words  of  ']'.  K.  (Juinn  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Company,  “Those  who 
embrace  the  idea  of  air  conditioning 
so  joyfully  have  no  conception  of 
the  conn)le.\  engineering  problem 
and  difficulties  involved." 

The  amount  of  heat  and  moisture 
given  off  by  people  is  often  under¬ 
estimated,  and  in  many  cases  it  will 
he  so  great  that  the  normal  changes 
in  temperatures  and  humidity  will 
have  little  effect  on  the  indoor  air 
conditions.  Unless  ])rovision  has 
been  made  to  take  care  of  this  hu- 


Better  fitting  in  the  shoe  department 
else  merchandise  must  be  tried  on — in 
ditioned  store. 


man  factor,  unsatisfactory  results 
will  follow. 

While  It  is  not  our  intention  to 
indulge  in  a  long  discussion  relative 
to  the  design  of  air-conditioning  ap¬ 
paratus,  it  does  seem  necessary  to 
oring  out  some  of  the  salient  fea¬ 
tures  which  should  he  considered  m 
every  type  of  air  conditioning  ap¬ 
paratus  and  upon  which  depends  its 
effectiveness,  and  which  account 
to  some  extent  for  the  great  dif¬ 
ference  in  installation  costs. 

Six  Factors  .\ffect  Size  of  Unit 
Needed 

The  capacity  or  size  of  the  cool¬ 
ing  elements  of  any  system  depend 
on  the  amount  of  heat  to  he  ab¬ 
sorbed  and  the  relative  humidity  to 
he  maintained.  The  heat  will  come 
from ; 

A.  People 
11.  Lighting 

C.  Los.ses  through  exposure 
1).  Infiltration  losses,  or  air 
leakage 

lU  Fresh  air  for  ventilation 
F.  Motors — as  for  escalators, 
etc. 

With  air  conditioning  it  is  nece.s- 
sary  to  keep  the  sjiace  to  he  condi¬ 
tioned  more  or  less  isolated  from 
outdoors,  or  from  surrounding 
spaces  which  would  have  a  tendency 
to  disturb  conditions  and  increase 
the  load  upon  the  ajuiaratus.  It  also 
reipiires  the  admission  of  a  certain 
amount  of  fresh  air  to  revitalize  the 
atmosiihere.  the  amount  of  which 
should  lie  constantly  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  total 
amount  of  air  handled 
by  the  conditioning  ap- 
jiaratus. 

'I'he  intluence  of  dust, 
and  the  amount  of  it, 
depend  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  ujion  the  air  activ¬ 
ity  not  only  indoors,  hut 
outdoors  as  well.  Dust 
does  form  a  hazard 
which  can  he  largely 
eliminated  by  proper 
cleaning  or  filtering  of 
the  air. 

,  ,  For  large  areas,  par- 

and  wherever  .■  i  i  t  '  . 

-  the  nir  con.  ticularlv  Where  space  is 
available  for  the  instal¬ 


lation  of  ducts  and  for  locating 
the  air  washers,  Ians,  filters,  etc., 
the  central  system  should  be  given 
preference,  for  generally  it  wnl  he 
less  expensive  in  operating  cost,  and 
very  little,  if  any,  more  costly  to  in¬ 
stall. 

For  the  small  and  restricted  space, 
and  within  certain  temperature  limi¬ 
tations,  the  self-contained  unit  sys¬ 
tem  is  by  far  the  less  exiiensive, 
hut,  owing  to  its  limited  capacity 
where  large  areas  are  concerned,  its 
cost  would  probably  exceed  that  of 
the  central  plant  for  the  .same 
amount  of  work. 

The  Multiple  System  of  Small 
Units 

1 1 'here  it  is  not  f^raetieal  to  pro¬ 
vide  space  for  an  e.vtensive  duct  sys- 
teni,  loitli  consequent  installation  an¬ 
noyances,  probably  the  method  of 
air  eonditioniny  that  has  the  yreatest 
possibilities  for  spaces  in  existing 
buildinys,  regardless  of  sice  or  area, 
is  the  multiple  system  of  small  units, 
teith  its  cooling  element  piped  to  it 
from  a  cooling  plant  or  plants  lo¬ 
cated  at  convenient  places,  ll’ith 
such  a  system  little  or  no  space  is 
lost,  no  duct  7eork,  tcith  its  plaster 
furring  and  redecorating  changes  is 
needed;  but  simply  the  installation 
of  the  conditioning  unit  behind  ^eall 
cases  or  in  or  on  stock  cases  behind 
the  selling  spaces,  to  afford  a  proper 
distribution.  The  units  behind  7i'all 
eases  would  be  provided  with  fresh 
air  supplied  from  adjacent  windo^os, 
and  those  units  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  space  toould  be  of  the  reciretda- 
ting  type. 

In  many  instances,  particularly  in 
space  below  grades  where  ventilation 
has  already  been  provided,  it  is  (juite 
IKissihle  that  such  a  system  may  he 
modified  and  cooling  equipment 
added,  and  with  additional  small 
units  throughout  the  space  to  he 
conditioned  a  very  satisfactory  and 
economical  system  of  air  condition¬ 
ing  established. 

Generally  with  the  unit  system 
the  in.stallation  cost  will  be  low,  and, 
with  local  automatic  control  of  the 
various  units,  very  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  may  be  expected  with  economi¬ 
cal  operating  expense. 

d'here  are  instances  where  it  h.i-< 
been  suggested  that  the  existing  ven- 
l  tilating  system  can  he  used  and  the 
air  conditioning  equiiiment  made 
more  or  less  an  accessory.  The  re¬ 
sults  obtained  from  this  tyjie  of 
work  are  not  always  satisfactory, 
however,  for  usually  such  ventilating 
>  systems  are  quite  deficient  in  distri¬ 
bution  and  pro])er  control. 
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Analysis  of  this  increase  in  Fripclaire  sales  shows  that 
s|>ecially  selling  in  )le|iarlment  stores  is  an  important 
reason  for  this  result. 

In  193.3  three  limes  as  many  stores  selling  Frigidaire 
were  using  selling  methmls  r«‘commended  by  the 
Frigidaire  Department  Store  Division  as  in  1932. 
These  results  prove  conclusively  that  the  combination 
of  pro]>er  selling  methods  and  the  wide  public  accept¬ 


ance  of  Frigidaire  enables  department  stores  to  enjoy 
a  wortbwhile  volume  of  Frigidaire  business  during  the 
winter  selling  |*eri(Ml. 

The  Frigidaire  Department  Store  Division  has 
studied  the  outstanding  successes  in  department  store 
selling  and  has  a  sales  organization  plan  that  is  now 
being  used  successfully  by  over  1.30  leading  stores, 
^'e  will  gladly  give  you  complete  information. 


..ML 


Thtpartmrnt  stori*  executives  will 
h€  interested  to  know  that  the 
Frigidaire  Department  Store  Divi¬ 
sion  has  compiled  a  recitrd  of  case 
histories  of  about  fifty  outstanding 
department  stores  using  specialty 
selling.  This  material,  in  book 
form,  will  st*on  be  atailable  to 
executives  of  all  department  stores 
handling  Frigidaire. 
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Choose  Your  System  with  Care 

Air  conditioning  devices  are  be¬ 
ing  developed  at  an  amazing  rate. 

In  fact,  there  are  being  submitted 
to  the  U.  S.  Patent  ( )ffice  appli¬ 
cations  bearing  on  this  subject  at 
the  rate  of  3(X)  a  day,  which  in¬ 
dicates  the  trend  of  the  times  to¬ 
ward  air  conditioning.  The  result  is 
that  the  industry  is  being  flooded 
with  various  devices  for  which  great 
claims  are  made,  but  which  may 
sometimes  fall  short  in  i)erformance. 
'Phere  is,  however,  a  fairly  large 
number  of  reputalfle  manufactur¬ 
ers  who  offer  com])lete  lines  of  air 
conditioning  devices,  in  which  cool¬ 
ing,  circulating,  cleaning,  heating, 
humidifying  and  dehumidifying  are 
all  coordinated  in  a  comprehensive 
unit  or  system,  allowing  the  engineer 
considerable  latitude  in  selecting  ap- 
])aratus  to  suit  any  condition. 

The  problem  of  selecting  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  air  conditioning  is  not  an 
easy  one.  It  is  dependent  on  many 
varying  and  variable  conditions. 

A  system  which  should  be  econf)m- 
ical  and  efficient  in  one  locality 
would  be  an  utter  failure  in  another. 
Each  case  therefore  must  be  indi¬ 
vidually  studied. 

The  Electric  Bond  and  Share  Com- 
])any  states:  “The  successful  intro¬ 
duction  of  comfort  air  conditioning, 
which  is  a  relatively  new  art  in¬ 
volving  manifold  comiflications  and 
undergoing  continual  development, 
will  depend  in  more  than  the  usual 
degree  on  exercise  of  great  care  in 
planning  and  carrying  ont  the  in¬ 
stallation.  When  air  conditioning 
equipment,  particularlv  of  a  new 
ty|)e,  is  in.stalled  on  the  system  of 
any  utility,  the  power  com])any  en¬ 
gineers  should  so  far  as  ])ossible 
make  .sure  that  the  equi])ment  is 
sound  and  is  conservativelv  figured, 
is  pro]ierly  installed,  and  is  func¬ 
tioning  well ;  otherwise  air  condi¬ 
tioning  may  obtain  a  bad  rei)utation 
in  some  quarters.” 

Four  Distinct  Systems 

The  ])articular  method  of  air  con¬ 
ditioning  in  any  single  case  will  de- 
l)end  on  accompanying  circum¬ 
stances  and  should  be  determined  by 
a  competent  engineer.  Generally 
speaking,  there  are  four  distinct  sys¬ 
tems.  Briefly  .summarized,  they  are ; 

A.  The  centralized  sy.stem.  where 
all  the  conditioning  and  cooling 
apparatus  is  located  at  central 
stations  and  the  conditioned  air 
distributed  to  and  from  the  sev¬ 
eral  spaces  to  he  air  condition¬ 
ed  bv  means  of  ducts. 


//  your  Air  Conditioning  is  to  accomplish  tvhat  you  expect  from  it  —  bring  you 
added  Volume  and  Profit  —  then  plan  well  the  type  you  need. 


system  which  might  prove  ex¬ 
tremely  effective  and  economical 
in  the  East  or  in  the  Great  Lake 
region  might  be  very  disappointing 
in  the  far  West  or  the  South. 

( )ther  questions  to  consider  in  de¬ 
termining  the  tyi)e  of  cooling  are: 
What  will  be  the  ultimate  recpiire- 
ments?  Will  the  conteniiflated  in¬ 
stallation  be  exi)anded?  If  so,  will 
the  type  of  equipment  lend  itself  to 
such  expansion? 

Eundamentally,  there  are  avail¬ 
able  three  cooling  media  to  choose 
from : 

A.  Well  water — limited  by  water 
temperature,  quantity  and  avail¬ 
ability. 

B.  Ice — limited  by  cost. 

C.  Mechanical  Refrigeration. 

The  Methods  of  Cooling 

In  these  various  conditioning  sys¬ 
tems,  cooling  can  be  effected  by  any 
of  the  following  methods: 

.\.  Direct  cooling  and  dehumidi¬ 
fying.  This  is  most  effective. 
B.  Cooling  by  water  evaporation. 
Restricted  in  effectiveness  by 
temperatures  and  humidity. 


B.  'Phe  decentralized  system,  where 
the  air  conditioning  is  ac¬ 
complished  with  individual 
units  which  are  iwovided  with 
all  elements  or  ai)paratus.  Gen¬ 
erally,  this  method  is  limited  in 
scope. 

C.  The  decentralized  unit  system, 
where  the  air  conditioning  is 
accomplished  with  individual 
conditioning  units,  to  which 
the  cooling  element  is  brought 
to  and  from  a  central  location. 

D.  A  combination  system,  combin¬ 
ing  methods  A  and  C,  which 
will  permit,  in  many  cases,  the 
utilization  of  existing  ventila¬ 
ting  systems  where  they  are 
available  and  of  i)roper  design. 

Three  Cooling  Media 

Regardless  of  the  system,  some 
cooling  element  must  be  provided, 
and  the  selection  of  the  particular 
one  will  depend  upon  conditions  sur¬ 
rounding  each  individual  case,  for 
on  the  selection  not  only  the  first 
cost,  but  the  operating  expenses  of 
the  system,  will  depend,  iloreover. 
geographic  conditions  also  rule.  A 
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C.  Cooling  by  air  movement. 
Effectiveness  depends  on  alti¬ 
tude  range,  or  difference  be¬ 
tween  dry  and  wet  bulb  tem¬ 
peratures,  and  is  more  effective 
at  low  temperatures,  as  air 
movement  at  temiieratures  ap- 
jiroaching  or  higher  than  that 
of  the  body  provides  little  or 
no  cooling  effect  and  in  many 
instances  is  uncomfortable. 

I).  Washing  air.  Effective  pro¬ 
vided  that  water  temperature  is 
not  over  50  deg.  Fahr.  Its  ef¬ 
fectiveness,  however,  is  de- 
l)endent  on  the  dryness  of  the 
air,  as  well  as  the  water  tem¬ 
perature. 

Regardless  of  tlie  ])articular  sys¬ 
tem  to  be  used,  the  following  fac¬ 
tors  also  must  be  considered : 

.\.  Range  of  control  for  botli  tem¬ 
perature  and  bumidity. 

1>.  Air  Distribution. 

C.  Method  of  changing  air. 

D.  Automatic  control. 

E.  Cooling  effect. 

P'.  Type  of  cooling. 

G.  Humidity  control. 

H.  Extent  of  recirculation  of  air 
and  treatment  of  it. 

I.  Extent  to  which  system  can  be 
utilized  for  winter  service. 

Types  and  Kinds  of  Refrigerants 

Among  tbe  many  refrigerants, 
the  most  commonly  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  air  conditioning  are: 

Well  Water — As  a  refrigerant  its 
range  of  work  is  limited  by  the 
(|uantity  available  and  its  tempera¬ 
ture.  Jiut  where  well  water  can  be 
obtained  at  medium  low  tempera¬ 
tures,  this  type  of  etpiipment  is  often 
very  effective. 


Steam  Jet — This  has  a  large  field, 
where  steam  can  be  procured  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates,  where  boiler  plants  of 
buildings  are  being  operated  in  sum¬ 
mer  at  low  ratings  but  which  must 
be  run  to  provide  steam  for 
kitchens,  hot  water,  etc.,  where 
boiler  steam  pressure  is  above  75 
lbs. — the  higher  the  pressure  the 
more  efficient  is  the  machine.  This 
tyi)e  of  machine  requires  consider¬ 
able  condenser  water — tbe  amount 
will  depend  on  its  temjierature — 
and  where  temperatures  are  high, 
cooliiipf  towers  are  required,  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  which  will  depend  on  type 
and  local  conditions. 

W’ater  Vapor — Curiously  enough, 
the  first  refrigeration  machine  de¬ 
veloped  was  of  the  water  vapor 
type,  invented  by  Dr.  William 
Cullen  in  1755 — ten  years  before 
tbe  invention  of  tbe  steam  engine ! 
This  medium  of  refrigeration  is  ])ar- 
ticularly  adaptable  to  air  condition¬ 
ing  where  condenser  water  can  be 
obtained  at  reasonably  low  tempera¬ 
tures.  It  begins  to  lose  its  efficiency 
when  condenser  water  temperatures 
are  above  80°  F.,  especially  when 
it  is  necessary  to  maintain  low  tem¬ 
peratures  for  the  cooling  element. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  tbe  refriger¬ 
ant  is  water  there  are  no  restrictions 
as  to  its  installation  by  local  au¬ 
thorities:  and,  further,  it  ref|uires 
no  replacement  of  the  usually  fairly 
expensive  refrigerating  gas  as  used 
in  the  other  types  of  machines. 

C.  0.  2. — This  type  of  refrigerant 
has  practically  no  restrictions;  but 
owing  to  the  particular  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  machine,  requiring  oper¬ 
ation  at  high  pressures,  it  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  first  cost  will  be 
somewhat  greater  than  that  of  most 
types  of  machines.  It  also  requires 
a  more  careful  supervision  in  oper¬ 


Noivhere  in  all  the  store,  perhaps,  is  air  conditioning  more 
vitally  needed  than  in  the  Beauty  Salon 


ation.  Its  efficiency  is  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  dependent  on  tem¬ 
peratures  of  the  condensing  water 
available,  and  is  not  particularly  de¬ 
sirable  in  low  altitude  with  high 
temperature  water. 

Freon,  Carrene  and  gasses  of 
similar  character  which  have  recent¬ 
ly  been  put  on  the  market,  and 
which  are  non-toxic  and  non-irrit¬ 
ant,  as  attested  by  tbe  National 
Hoard  of  Fire  Underwriters,  offer 
still  another  type  of  refrigerant. 
While  there  are  more  restrictions  as 
to  the  method  of  installation  than 
obtain  with  the  refrigerants  previ¬ 
ously  discussed,  these  restrictions 
are  very  liberal  and  as  a  result  per¬ 
mit  the  installation  without  difficul¬ 
ties  or  serious  building  problems. 
Tbe  equipment  is  simple  in  opera¬ 
tion  and  in  most  instances  the  cost 
of  oi)eration  is  exceptionally  low. 
The  efficiencies  are  not  materially 
decreased  by  tbe  bigh  temperatures 
of  tbe  condenser  water,  as  are  many 
other  refrigerants,  and  bence  these 
gasses  are  particularly  well  adapted 
to  air  conditioning. 

Ammonia — The  use  of  this  re¬ 
frigerant  for  air  conditioning  is 
more  or  less  restricted  because  of 
rigid  regulation  by  local  ordinance. 
These  ordinances  in  many  localities 
require  tbe  equipment  to  be  housed 
in  a  separate,  well-ventilated  room, 
shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  build¬ 
ing  and  i)rovided  with  water  coolers 
or  heat  exchange  equipment  so  that 
the  gas  does  not  come  in  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  the  cooling  element  in  the 
cfK)ling  system.  It  will  generally  be 
found  to  rc(|uire  less  power  and  be 
most  efficient  througb  a  much 
greater  range  of  condenser  temper¬ 
atures  than  any  of  the  above  refrig¬ 
erants.  atid  where  ample  water  is 
available,  or  where  the  temperature 
of  the  condenser  water  is  high,  it 
will  undoubtedly  i)rove  most  effi¬ 
cient  and  cost  least  to  install. 

Silica  Gel — Silica  Gel  is  a  highly 
porous  sodium  silicate  and  acid  com¬ 
pound  with  the  appearance  of  quartz 
sand,  and  will  adsorb  water  vapor 
to  the  extent  of  about  40%  of  its 
own  weight,  which  will  evaporate 
when  heat  is  applied  and  will  be  dis¬ 
sipated  in  vapor.  Tbe  Silica  Gel 
must  then  be  cooled  and  requires  a 
considerable  amount  of  low  tem¬ 
perature  cooling  water.  Therefore 
it  can  be  used  with  efficienev  onlv 
when  there  is  an  abundance  of  con¬ 
denser  water  at  reasonably  low  tem¬ 
peratures. 

Ice — The  use  of  ice  as  a  cooling 
element  is  restricted  to  small  units, 
(Continued  on  page  77) 
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Every 

Department  Store 

Needs 


Increase  Your  Business  With 
Air  Conditioning 

(^Continued  from  page  75) 


PURE  AIR 


Type  “M”  liADllON  Machine 


RADI-ION  purifies  air  liy  Nature’s  own 
methods. 

RADI-ION  activates  the  oxygen  in  the 
air  so  that  the  air  can  maintain  itself 
pure. 


PURE  WATER 


"Controlled  Ozone  Water  Purifier 

“ControRed  Ozone”  purifies  water  by 
Nature's  own  method. 

“Controlled  Ozone”  is  the  safest  and 
most  thorough  mehtod  known. 

A.  F.  Hl.Xni€HSE!%%  Inc*. 
30  Chnreh  St,  New  York 
Cortiandt  7-H9ei 


owing  primarily  to  the  high  cost  of 
manufacture  and  the  difficulties  and 
cost,  of  handling  it.  Therefore  it 
cannot  he  considered  seritntsly  for 
large  cooling  problems. 

Every  Installation  must  be 
“Tailor-inatle’’ 

The  selection  of  the  particular 
iy])e  of  cooling  systetn,  atid  the  re¬ 
frigeration  ])latit  iti  connection  with 
it,  cannot  he  determined  hy  any  cut- 
and-dried  method.  Each  particular 
problem  must  he  indejjendently  met, 
studied  and  solved — and  from  this  a 
system  jirescrihed  and  installed. 

The  physical  condition  of  the 
building  and  the  layout  of  the  in¬ 
terior  have  a  considerable  hearing, 
as  do  the  cost  of  the  electric  en¬ 
ergy.  water,  steam,  etc.  Atmos- 
])heric  conditions  and  altitude  also 
are  deciding  factors.  It  is  not  wise 
to  underestimate  the  reciuirements, 
for  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  after 
a  store  has  been  provided  with  an 
air-conditioning  ])lant,  there  will  be 
an  increase  in  the  traffic  within  the 
store,  and  if  the  equipment  is  too 
conservatively  figured,  it  will  soon 
become  overloaded  and  poor  results 
follow.  A  comi)aratively  slight 
change  in  the  amount  of  traffic  will 
materially  affect  the  size  of  the 
equipment  required. 

Need  for  Ample  Capacity 

Recently,  I  had  occasion  to  check 
some  estimates  submitted  to  a  store 
owner  who  was  considering  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  an  air  conditioning 
jdant.  The  contractors  all  statecl 
that  they  would  guarantee  an  inside 
temperature  of  80°  F.  with  50%  re¬ 
lative  humidity :  yet  there  was  a 
variation  of  100  tons  between  the 
low  estimate  of  125  tons  and  the 
high  estimate  of  225  tons.  Which 
one  was  right?  Only  a  careful  an¬ 
alysis  would  determine  that. 

The  shoiqying  jnihlic  soon  dis¬ 
covers  the  “comfortable”  store  and 
shops  there  in  preference  to  the  one 
that  is  sticky  and  hot,  particularly 
in  departments  where  there  is  try¬ 
ing-on  of  gowns,  etc.  .Ample  cajia- 
city  to  care  for  the  almost  inevitable 
increase  in  traffic  is  therefore  essen¬ 
tial,  and  should  he  considered  from 
the  very  outset. 

Just  how  to  determine  whether 
a  central  system  or  a  unit  system 
should  be  installed  depends  entirely 
on  conditions  within  the  building. 


■iUg  iS  new 

are  ii*-g«.‘,  as  is  the  case  witii  e.  s 
in  Cleveland,  for  example,  tnore  .s 
little  doubt  that  the  central  system 
is  more  economical  to  install  than 
the  unit  type.  Had  it  been  a  ipies- 
tion  of  installing  air  conditioning  in 
this  building  after  the  ornamental 
and  decorated  ceilings  and  walls  had 
been  completed,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  a  unit  sy.stem  would  have  been 
less  costly. 

In  a  store  of  large  area,  where 
the  destruction  of  decoration  is  not 
involved,  or  where  the  ceiling  can 
be  furred  down,  as  in  the  May  store 
in  Cleveland,  then  again  the  central 
system  is  to  he  recommended.  How¬ 
ever,  where  a  building  does  not 
])ossess  these  facilities,  where  the 
ceilings  are  of  ordinary  height  and 
the  ducts  cannot  be  jdaced  against 
the  side  walls  without  interference 
with  the  windows,  etc.,  the  unit 
system  will  not  only  be  effective  but 
will  be  less  expensive  to  install. 

In  basements  with  pipes,  collec¬ 
ting  belts,  etc.,  it  is  quite  often  very 
difficult  to  install  duct  work,  and 
here  again  the  unit  system  comes  to 
the  rescue.  There  are  many  in¬ 
stances  where  conditions  are  more 
advantageous  for  a  duct  installation 
than  the  unit  type,  as  in  The  John 
.Shillito  Co..  Cincinnati,  where  the 
system  has  been  designed  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  i)resent  venti¬ 
lating  sy.stem.  The  .system  in  this 
store  is  unique  in  that  the  cooling 
ecpiipment  is  located  in  the  base¬ 
ment  and  chilled  air  is  delivered  to 
the  various  floors  where  it  is  mixed 
with  the  air  of  the  sjiace  to  be 
cooled,  thereby  reducing  materially 
the  size  of  the  distributing  ducts. 

New  Methods  Constantly  Evolving 

.Another  method  which  I  have  re¬ 
cently  designed,  and  which  it  is  e.x- 
l)ected  will  be  in  ojieration  by  May, 
employs  a  series  of  small  units  uni¬ 
formly  spread  around  the  exterior 
walls  and  delivering  air  at  high  velo¬ 
city  across  the  areas  to  be  cooled. 
The  cooling  medium  is  water,  which 
is  taken  from  deep  wells  and  refri¬ 
gerated  to  the  required  temperature 
for  conditioning.  By  this  method  a 
considerable  .saving  is  effected  in 
the  size  of  the  refrigerating  plant 
in  this  particular  building,  becau.se 
it  is  e(|uiiq)ed  with  a  boiler  plant 
which  is  operated  in  summer  for 
kitchen  and  laundry  steam  making 
available  at  low  cost  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  steam  to  warrant  the 
installation  of  a  system  of  steam  jet 
refrigeration.  Such  a  plant  can  be 
operated  at  a  materially  lower  cost. 

{Concluded  on  page  79) 
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New  Unit  Air 
Conditioners 

1.  FrUjidairc  heavy  duty  rcfr'ujcr- 
atiiig  inachiiic  sul'f'licd  with  5, 
lYi,  or  10  horsepower  motor. 

2.  Zephyr  .Hr  Conditioner — front 
z’iew  shmoimj  e.vterior  of  cabi¬ 
net.  Photo  courtesy  .1.  F.  Hin- 
riehsen,  Inc. 

Photofiraph  of  a  Vorh  .Hr 
Conditioner  eahinet  placed  di¬ 
rectly  underneath  a  wiiuhne. 

4.  Photoaraph  showiiuf  detail  of 
unit  air  eooliiu/  equipment  by 
Carrier. 

5.  .1  York  .Hr  Conditionina  Unit. 

6.  Fritjidaire  heavy  duty  condenser. 

7.  .1  ne7e  type  of  air  conditioner 
developed  by  U’estinghouse, 
'wholly  contained  xeithin  one 
cabinet,  specially  desiffned  for 
small  stores  and  apartments. 
Photograph  also  shores  the 
interior  of  the  ne^e  U’esting¬ 
house  .u'lf-eo)itained  unit. 

9.  One  of  the  U’estinghousc  units 
lehieh  7eitl  replace  radiators  in 
the  Chicago  “Tribune”  To'wer. 

10.  Model  ir  Radi-lon  wall  cabinet 
for  the  purification  of  air  by 
electricity.  Photograph  courtesy 
.1.  F.  llinriehscn,  Inc. 

11.  .1  Carrier  ceiling  unit. 

12.  .1  Carrier  unit  sho'wing  the  dee- 
orativc  possibilities  in  harmony 
7cith  other  room  furnishings. 

13.  .1  Frigidairc  Unit  .Hr  Con¬ 
ditioner — vertical  floor  type. 
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How  Air  Conditioning  Increase  Your  Business  With 
Serves  Grabowsky’s  Fur  Air  Conditioning 

Department  {Continual  from  fmjc  77) 


JUST  good  business  psychology. 

That  is  the  justification  for  in¬ 
stallation  of  air  conditioning  ecpiip- 
nient  in  the  Fur  Department  of 
Grabowsky’s  of  Pittsburgh. 

“'I'o  sell  winter  merchandise  in  the 
heat  and  humidity  of  July,  August 
and  Sei)tember  is  a  prohlem  every 
furrier  and  women’s  apparel  shop 
owner  hoi)es  to  solve,”  says  John 
R.  (irabowsky.  ‘‘We  have  found  it 
])ossihle  through  our  refrigerated  air 
.system  which  was  installed  in  our 
five-story  huilding. 

"'fhe  cool  air  it  has  provided  has 
enabled  us  to  do  a  better  business. 
It  is  difficult  to  convince  a  discrim¬ 
inating  woman  to  buy  a  fur  coat  or 
e.xpensive  frock  in  a  hot  and  sultry 
store.  W'e  transformed  our  show 
rooms  into  cool,  delightful  places, 
where  customers  enjoy  si)ending 
time. 

"In  ad<lition,  our  employes  are 
nujre  comfortable  and  therefore 
more  considerate  of  the  desires  of 
our  i)atrons.  This  has  aided  in  in¬ 
creasing  sales  volume.” 


In  considering  the  ty])e  of  plant, 
the  (luestion  of  water  is  highly  im- 
])ortant,  for  when  water  for  con¬ 
denser  purposes  is  e.xpensive,  or  of 
high  tem])erature,  as  in  cities  like 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  I’altimore 
and  W’ashington,  a  cooling  tower  is 
often  necessary  to  cool  tlie  water. 
It  is  extremely  imi)ortant  that  the 
.size  of  this  piece  of  ec|uii)ment  be 
carefully  considered,  'fhe  atmos¬ 
pheric  conditions  then  become  an 
important  factor,  and,  if  it  is  not 
properly  designed,  very  often  this 
fact  will  limit  materially  the  capacity 
of  the  refrigerating  idant,  esi)ecially 
wet  bull)  temperatures,  as  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  case  in  cities  along  the 
sea  cost  and  other  localities  of  low 
altitude.  It  is  there  that  the  type  of 
])lant  which  is  not  aflfected  by  con¬ 
denser  water  of  high  temperatures, 
or  by  a  limited  supply,  must  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

Under  ])roi)er  guidance  there  is 
little  or  nothing  to  fear,  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  obtaining  a  successftd  air 
conditioning  plant,  if  reasonable 
care  is  exercised  in  choosing  the 
sv.stem  best  fitted  to  the  individiud 


Mr.  (Irabowsky  says  that  since  the 
air  conditioning  ecpupment  was  in¬ 
stalled,  the  furs  look  more  natural, 
retain  their  natural  luster  better. 
Uefore  the  store  was  air  conditioned, 
the  furs  often  were  dull,  despite 
every  care  iu  handling  them. 

In  summing  uj)  about  the  use  of 
air  conditioning  in  fur  stores.  Mr. 
(Irabowsky  concludes;  “The  i)sy- 
chology  of  coolness  in  a  fur  shop  is 
excellent.  .\ir  conditioning  certain¬ 
ly  goes  with  fur  selling.  It  brings 
fur  coat  time  in  midsummer.  .\11 
stores  that  sell  winter  ai)parel  will 
have  to  come  to  it.” 


9'  r  rUftCOAT  WlAbiF  :¥0^ 

-  .NS;0E  OUR  FUR  SHOP  - 
CCIOnONERi- 


store. 

.Assuming  that  the  e(piii>ment  is 
sound  and  is  conservatively  figured, 
is  i)ro])erly  installed  and  is  func¬ 
tioning  satisfactorily,  will  air  con¬ 
ditioning  pay?  Will  the  owner  be 
compensated  for  fixed  and  o])erating 
exi)ense?  Each  application  of  air 
conditioning  presents  a  different 
])roblem  and  it  is  therefore  inqios- 
sible  to  quote  even  approximate  in¬ 
stallation  and  «)t)erating  costs.  These^ 
can  be  determined  only  by  a  study 
and  analysis  of  actual  conditions, 
and  even  after  thev  are  determined 
there  is  no  way  of  figuring  directly 
the  actual  monetary 
gain  in  advance. 

T  have  before  me. 
however,  a  disi)atch 
from  Rirmingham 
stating  that  the 
Rurger-Phillii)s  Dry 
Goods  Conmany  re 
ports  a  25%  in¬ 
crease  in  business 
and  attributes  this 
to  latelv  installed 
air  conditioning.  T 
could  multiply  this 
exi)erience  many- 
fold  merely  by 
reaching  toward  my 
files. 


Courtesy  Frifiidairc 


AIR-CONDITIONED 

—FROM  TOP  TO  BOTTOM 

One  of  the  First  on  Broadway 

Hilly  Taul).  Inc.  retail  clotliiiiR  store 
at  143.1  Broadway,  New  York,  is  the 
first  retail  business  house  throuRlumt 
the  entire  length  of  this  great  retail 
"highway,”  to  he  air  conditioned  through¬ 
out  four  entire  floors  and  basement. 

.\eriet  .-Xir  Conditioning  Units  (ceiling 
type)  are  used  exclusively.  The  service 
is  year-’round,  providing  air  purifying, 
heating  and  humidifying  in  winter  and 
in  summer  purifying,  ciKiling.  dehumidi- 
fying  and.  of  course,  circulation  at  all 
seasons.  The  control  may  he  manual  or 
completley  automatic. 

The  principle  on  which  the  Aeriet 
operates  is  in  directing  all  ciMiled  air 
to  the  ceiling  or  upper  strata  of  the 
room  from  which  it  is  »lifFuse<l  by 
gravity  throughout  the  living  zones  iii 
the  natural  manner. 

There  is  an  .\eriet  .\ir  Conditioner 
system  available  for  every  size  and  kind 
of  occupancy.  In(|uiries  are  invited — of 
course  without  obligaiton. 

Address : 

.\ir-\Vay  Ei.kctric  .Appi.iaxck 
Gorporation 
.\ir  Conditioning  Division 
Toledo,  Ohio 

Xeu’  York  Office: 

203  E.  42nd  STREET 
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AIR  CONDITIONING  INSTALLATIONS  IN  DEPARTMENT  STORES,  SHOWING  DIFFERENT 
METHODS  OF  DELIVERING  THE  CONDITIONED  AIR 

1.  The  rcaily-lo-tecar  department  in  Kline's  Depart-  4.  Samjer  Brothers,  Fort  Worth,  shoieimj  the  method 

ment  Store,  St.  Louis,  shoieiiit/  (jrilles  set  JTujh  in  of  buildimj  (jrillcs  oi'er  shoiv  window's.  Photo 

the  leall  behind  the  partitions.  Photo  courtesy  Carrier.  courtesy  Carried’. 

2.  Men's  zecar  department  in  the  Smith-Kasson  Com-  5.  Unit  air  conditioner  used  in  hosiery  department, 

pany,  Cincinnati,  .dw-a'imj  the  overhead  duct  .<!ystem  6.  A  typical  office  installation.  Photo  courtesy 

of  air  delivery.  Photo  courtesy  Carrier.  Campbell. 

3.  Dress  shop,  B.  F.  Dereecs,  Philadelphia.  Multiple  7.  'The  Bon  Marche,  Seattle,  slunoimj  hoie  (jrilles  are 

unit  system,  the  units  hanging  front  the  ceiling.  set  into  the  ceiling  above  the  lighting  fi.vturcs. 

Photo  courtesy  Carrier.  Photo  courtesy  Edti’ard  E.  Ashley. 
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THESE  INSTALLATIONS  SHOW  INTERESTING  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEMS  EMPLOYED, 
INCLUDING  GRILLE  PLACEMENT  AND  COOLING  TOWERS 


8. 


9. 


Beauty  shop,  Titclic  Goettiuger,  Dallas.  Here  the 
grille  is  built  into  the  eeiliiig  deeoration  ahoz’e  the 
ecutral  light.  Photo  courtesy  Carrier. 

The  Murphy  Store,  ll’ashington,  D.  C.,  showing 
the  oi'crhcad  air  z’ents.  Photo  courtesy  Sturtevant 
— Ingersoll-Rand. 

10.  &  13.  'Pwo  vic7es  of  the  itiduced  draft  cooling  tower 
sen'ing  the  air  conditioning  system  of  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Company,  AVw  York.  Photo  courtesy  Foster 
IV  heeler. 


11. 


12. 


14. 


15. 


Men's  hat  department,  showing  in.wt  grille  under 
the  wall  cases.  Photo  courtesy  Y ork. 

A  department  store  auditorium,  with  the  air  de¬ 
livery  grilles  built  into  the  decoration  of  the  ceiling 
aboz’e  the  lighting  fi.vtures.  Photo  courtesy  Edzeard 
E.  Ashley. 

The  H.  Braunstein  Store,  Wilmington,  shozoing 
the  unit  air  conditioners  aboz'c  the  zoall  shelz'ing. 
Photo  courtesy  IVestinghouse. 

The  Kaufmann  Store,  Pittsburgh,  shozeing  unigue 
method  of  delivering  the  conditioned  air  through 
grilles  at  the  base  of  pillars.  Photo  courtesy  York. 
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Profit  through  this 
20  years’  Experience 


The  right  kind  of  air  conditioning  pays  in  stores. 
Through  the  use  of  Sturtevant  experience  and 
equipment  you  can  make  certain  that  your  air 
conditioning  will  be  right  .  .  .  that  it  will  be  ade¬ 
quate  to  your  needs,  dependable,  efficient  and  eco¬ 
nomical  in  operation. 

Sturtevant,  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  air  condition¬ 
ing,  makes  available  to  your  consulting  engineer  a 
most  unusual  and  valuable  experience.  It  is  an 
experience  gained  through  intimate  association  with 
many  hundreds  of  air  conditioning  installations  for 
which  Sturtevant  Air  Conditioning  Equipment  has 
been  used,  including: — 

•  America’s  first  complete-comfort  air  conditioning  installa¬ 
tion,  made  over  20  years  ago. 

•  One  of  America’s  largest  complete-comfort  air  conditioning 
installations  ...  in  the  new  Department  of  Justice  Building, 
Washington,  D,  C. 

•  One  of  America’s  largest  department  stores  having  com¬ 
plete-comfort  air  conditioning  ,  .  .  the  well-known  Higbee 
Department  Store,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

•  Air  conditioning  installations  in  hundreds  of  other  places 
.  .  .  stores,  restaurants,  theatres,  etc. 

Made  in  a  comprehensive  range  of  both  unit  and 
central  system  types,  Sturtevant  Equipment  will 
exactly  meet  any  air  conditioning  need  you  may 
have.  It  represents  sound,  up-to-the-minute,  ex- 
perienced-proved  engineering  and  insures  depend¬ 
able,  economical  service. 

Our  nearest  office  would  welcome  your  inquiry. 

B.  F.  STURTEVANT  COMPANY 

Hyde  Park,  Boston,  Mass.  Offices  in  principal  cities 
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ONE  OF  AMERICA'S  MOST  COMPREHENSIVE  LINES  OF  AIR  CONDITIONING  EQUIPMENT 


A  few  of  the  stores  air  conilitioned  by  Sturtevant 
Equipment:  (1)  Higbee  Dept.  Store^  Cleveland^  O. 
(2)  Burger  Phillips  Dept.  Store^  Birmingham^  Ala. 
(})  G.  C.  Murphy  Co.,  Washington^  D.  C.  (4) 
Maison  Armoldt  Roekefeller  Center^  N.  Y.  C. 


Central  Air 
Conditioner  Plants 


14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

22. 


Carrier  Cciilrif injal  rcfriycra- 
lioii  machine. 

IiHjersoll-Raml  100-/o;(  steam 
jet  refrigerating  unit. 

A  York  air-eooled  condensing 
unit. 

'I'liis  is  a  steam  vacuum  refrig¬ 
eration  unit  used  for  cooling 
leater.  Photo  courtesy  .Imeri- 
can  Blower. 

.1  Sturtevant  unit  for  a  central 
refrigerating  plant. 

A  typical  LLS  Sirocco  Con¬ 
ditioner  used  in  conjunction 
7oith  the  Dccalorator. 

York  7i'ater-cooled  conden.7- 
ing  unit. 

An  Ingersoll-Rand  Centrifugal 
Heater  Vapor  Unit. 

Foster-JY heeler  7'aeuum  refrig¬ 
eration  machines  of  20  and  30 
tons  capacity  serving  an  air 
conditioning  plant  installed  by 
York  Ice  Machinery  Corp. 

Radi-Ion  standard  machine  op¬ 
erated  7vith  eentral  air  condit¬ 
ioning  system  in  the  British 
Empire  Building,  Rockefeller 
Centre.  Photograph  by  A.  F. 
Ilinrichsen,  Inc. 


Customers  are  attracted 
by  the  cool  comfort  of  the 
Air  Conditioned  Store. 
Also,  losses  from  mer¬ 
chandise  soiled  by  try-ons 
are  greatly  reduced. 


•  DECIDI  NOHtf 

tc- ettsi' 


The  Ceiling-type  Westinghouse 
unit  for  installations  where  floor 
space  is  at  a  premium. 


#  YOUR  decision  noiv  will  determine 
whether  your  store  will  be  a  comfort¬ 
able,  inviting  place  in  which  to  shop 
during  the  hot  summer  days  ahead. 

Sweltering  heat  and  depressing  hu¬ 
midity,  twin  enemies  of  summer  busi¬ 
ness,  can  be  banished  forever  ...  at 
surprisingly  low  cost  and  without  ex¬ 
pensive  building  alterations  .  .  .  with 
Westinghouse  Unit  Air  Conditioners. 

Springtime  freshness,  at  the  touch 
of  a  switch,  will  replace  the  stifling 
atmosphere  that  leaves  customers  short 
tempered  and  sales  clerks  listless. 
Clean,  cool  air  will  gently  circulate  at 
just  the  right  temperature  and  degree 
of  humidity,  imbuing  patrons  with 
new  interest  .  .  .  clerks  with  new  life. 


UNIT  AIR  CONDITIONING 


Complete,  modern  air  conditioning, 
every  phase  of  it,  is  built  into  smart¬ 
ly  designed,  compact,  easily  installed 
cabinets.  Cooling  and  de-humidifying 
in  summer — warming  and  humidifying 
in  winter — circulating  and  filtering  air 
theyear  ’round — Westinghouse  Unit  Air 
Conditioners  do  the  whole  job.  And  with 
economy  that  makes  them  thorough¬ 
ly  practical  and  engineering  reliability 
that  makes  them  a  source  of  continu¬ 
ous  trouble-free  satisfaction. 

Investigate  the  possibilities  of  air 
conditioning  today.  Mail  the  coupon. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co. 
Room  2-N  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  Circular  1794,  Air 
Conditioning  for  Health, Comfort  and  Profit. 

Name . 

Company . 

Position . T  79951 

Address . ADGB  2-34 

n  - 
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DEPARTMENT  STORE  DEMONSTRATIONS  OF  AIR 
CONDITIONING  FOR  HOME  AND  OFFICE 


Upper  Left:  Office  equipped  with  Unit  Air  Conditioner. 
John  Wununiaker,  N.  Y. 

Lower  Left:  Room  equipped  with  Room  Cooler.  John 
Wanamuker,  N.  Y. 

Upper  Right:  Model  iiisitallation  of  Unit  Air  Coiiditioiier. 

James  McCreery  &  Co..  N.  Y. 

Lower  Right:  Room  showing  Unit  Air  Conditioner.  James 
McCreery  &  C.o..  N.  Y. 


Selling  Air  Conditioners  at  Retail 
—for  Home  and  Office 

Leading  maiiulaeltirers  iti  the  held  ot  air  eoiiditioning  are  now 
producing  Unit  Air  Conditioners  for  complete  air  conditioning 
in  single  rooms,  at  moderate  re-sale  prices.  Many  Department 
Store  executives  are  watching  this  new  device  carefully — with 
a  thought  to  its  prohtahle  featuring  in  their 
Klectrical  Appliance  Departments. 


I'.kN'  nnw  and  tlien  a  new 
J  product  looms  on  the  horizon, 
its  appearance  so  timed  as  to 
meet  a  rapidly  developing  public 
awareness  of  the  need  which  that 
product  fulfills.  It  was  so,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  with  the  radio,  and  again 
with  the  electric  refrigerator  and 
the  domestic  oil  hurner. 

Xow  comes  the  Air  Conditioner, 
produced  in  a  small,  com])act  unit 
designed  to  condition  the  air  com¬ 
pletely,  winter  and  summer,  in  any 
single  room  in  the  lK)me,  the  office 
and  other  relatively  small  areas.  It 
is  moderate  in  price,  commensurate 
with  its  service,  comparatively  sim¬ 
ple  to  install,  recpiires  hut  a  normal 
amount  of  servicing,  and  is  not  cost¬ 
ly  to  ojx'rate.  Every  Department 
Store  executive  will  therefore  wish 
to  kce])  his  weather  eye  ( no  ])nn  in¬ 
tended !)  on  the  Unit  Air  Condi¬ 
tioner  as  a  i)otential  ])rofit-maker. 

Many  nationally-known  manufac¬ 
turers  of  appliances  in  the  inter-re¬ 
lated  fields  of  heating,  ventilating, 
refrigeration  and  electricity  are  al¬ 
ready  in  full  production  on  the  Unit 
Air  Conditioner ;  and  other  manu¬ 
facturers  may  he  expected  to  follow 


suit  within  the  year.  Anumg  the 
manufacturers  now  on  a  comjdete 
production  basis  may  lx*  named 
N’ork,  Frigidaire,  Westinghousc 
IClectric,  Camphell,  .\ir-\\'ay  and 
De  La  X’ergne.  This  list  is  by  no 
means  complete,  hut  it  serves  to 
])oint  out  the  fact  that  shrewd  ob¬ 
servers  see  the  possibility  of  mak- 
itig  Unit  Air  Conditioning  in  the 
American  home  the  next  great  field 
of  iwofit  to  cultivate. 

T  he  Unit  Air  Conditi(jner  slK)uld 
not  be  confused  with  the  ordinary 
ventilator.  The  Unit  Air  Condi¬ 
tioner  pro|)er  perffwms  the  follow¬ 
ing  many  functions :  In  summer  it 
cools,  dehumidifies  and  circulates ; 
in  winter  it  heats,  humidifies  and 
circulates.  Some  Unit  .\ir  Condi¬ 
tioners  also  include  a  silencer  device 
for  keeping  out  street  noises.  All 
clean  and  purify  the  air,  winter  and 
summer. 

While  they  have  been  built  to  per¬ 
form  these  practical  functions,  first 
of  all,  these  Unit  .Air  Conditioners 
have  been  so  styled  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  as  to  make  them  not  mere¬ 
ly  tolerable  within  the  room  for  the 
sake  of  their  service,  hut  actually 


a  definite  decorative  contribution. 
They  are  available  in  styles,  designs 
and  finishes  to  harmonize  complete¬ 
ly  with  almost  any  existing  arrange¬ 
ment  or  decoration  in  the  home,  the 
office  or  other  occupancy.  Thus,  in 
selling  Unit  Air  Conditioners,  there 
is  no  sales  resistance  on  the  score  of 
unsightliness  to  break  down.  Alore- 
over,  a  Unit  Air  Conditioner  oc¬ 
cupies  comparatively  little  space,  be¬ 
ing  extremely  compact  in  construc¬ 
tion,  so  that  even  small  rooms  can 
accommodate  one. 

As  to  the  prices,  these  naturally 
vary  from  manufacturer  to  manu¬ 
facturer.  Speaking  broadly,  how¬ 
ever,  advices  from  some  of  the 
manufacturers  indicate  that  a  Unit 
Air  Conditioner  of  adequate  capa¬ 
city  can  he  installed  complete  for 
$400  up.  Without  exception,  every 
manufacturer  will  welcome  the  op- 
IKjrtunity  to  go  completely  into  the 
matter  of  price  and  all  other  con¬ 
siderations  with  anyone  interested. 

Several  Department  Stores  have 
already  begun  to  jfioneer  in  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  Unit  Air  Conditioners. 
-Among  these  are  John  Wanamaker, 
New  York,  James  McCreery,  New 
A'ork,  and  the  Jordan  Marsh  Com¬ 
pany  of  Boston.  These  stores  last 
summer  conducted  real  promotions, 
and  advertised  Unit  Air  Condi¬ 
tioners  in  the  local  press.  No  doubt 
other  Department  Stores  through¬ 
out  the  countr)-  have  also  had  ex¬ 
perience  with  them. 

This  article  is  very  far  from  ad¬ 
vocating  that  the  Unit  Air  Condi¬ 
tioner  be  immediately  made  a  per¬ 
manent  part  of  the  stock  of  every 
Department  Store.  It  is  merely  a 
preview  of  wh.at  may  become  the 
next  great  popular  promotion  with¬ 
in  the  domestic  field!  As  such,  it 
hears  watching. 
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Your  Air  Conditioning  System  Needs 
The  Best  of  Refrigerating  Equipment 


This  unit  serves  the  Air  Conditioning  System  of  the  G.  C.  Murphy  Department 
Store,  Washington,  D.  C. 


INGERSOLL-RAND  Has  Developed  It  for  You 


I 


It  is  modern,  efficient,  simple  in  operation,  safe  and — 
imjxrrtant  to  you — economical.  These  factors,  assured 
to  you  by  the  name  of  the  builders,  have  put  Tngersoll- 
Rand  Water  Vapor  refrigerating  units  in  air  condition¬ 
ing  service  throughout  the  country. 

With  this  unit,  water  is  cooled  for  the  air  condition¬ 
ing  ])lant  by  evaporating  a  small  part  of  it  directly  un¬ 
der  high  vacuum.  This  high  vacuum  is  maintained  by 
a  sjrecially  designed  centrifugal  com])ressor,  condenser, 
and  purge  pump  assembly  built  in  a  single  compact 
standard  unit.  No  chemical  of  any  kind  is  used.  Power 
and  condensing  water  requirements  are  usually  low. 
This  type  of  unit  is  also  especially  suited  to  steam  tur¬ 
bine  drive. 


A  conipani(»ii  littc  of  units  usin^  steam 
jet  !»Mosters  in  place  of  the  ceiitvifnuai 
compressor  has  also  Ifcen  developed. 
This  e(|iii])mcnt  is  of  atlvanced  design 
based  on  experience  with  many  installa¬ 
tions  in  air  conditioning  and  industrial 
aptdications. 


IngexsoU'Raxid 


11  Broadway 
New  York,  N*Y. 
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Vacuum  refrigeration  unit  in  a  New  York  restaurant 


Vacuum  Refrigeration 

Vacuum  refrigeration  as  a  most  economical  and  efficient  way  of  producing  cold  water 
for  air  conditioning.  It  has  fundamental  advantages: 

1.  Water  only  is  used — no  gases  or  chemicals  employed. 

2.  Operates  below  atmospheric  pressure — no  explosions  possible. 

3.  No  moving  parts  except  small  centrifugal  pumps. 

4.  Virtually  fool-proof — little  attention  required. 

The  steam  used  for  heating  in  winter  can  ordinarily  be  used  for  cooling  in  summer. 

The  unit  above  is  typical  of  Foster  Wheeler  installations.  It  is  of  82  ton  capacity  and 
the  popularity  of  the  restaurant  served  shows  the  importance  of  cooling  store  dining  rooms 
as  well  a  sales  rooms. 

Full  information  upon  cooling  units,  cooling  towers  and  boiler  plants  furnished  upon 
request. 
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Order  your  own 

and  have  it  every  day  . . . 

YORK  AIR  CONDITIONING 


Central  or  unit  system... it  is  available  in 
capacities  to  meet  the  load  requirements  of  the 
largest  department  store  or  smallest  specialty 
shop.  And  to  stores  that  are  considering  the 
sale  of  air  conditioning  for  retail  profits  York 
offers  a  complete  line  of  unit  air  conditioners 
for  residence  and  commercial  applications. 

YORK  ICE  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA  ^ 


Employer-Employee  Relationship 

By  BESS  BLOODWORTH 

Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Personnel,  The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y.,  and  Chairman,  Personnel  Group 


The  primary  object  of  a  store  is 
to  sell  merchandise,  and  there  is 
no  excuse  for  any  of  us  being 
in  a  store  unless  we  deliberately 
contribute,  either  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  to  the  selling  of  merchan¬ 
dise, — whether  our  office  is  on  the 
executive  floor  or  in  the  warehouse. 

While  that  is  the  function  of  a 
store,  the  primary  function  of  an 
organization  is  to  develop  people. 
Since  it  takes  an  organization  to 
make  a  store,  we  may  admit  that 
the  ultimate  sale  of  the  merchandise 
depends  upon  the  development  of 
the  organization,  and  consequently 
this  human  development  is  our  fun¬ 
damental  job.  In  developing  indivi¬ 
dual  power  into  group  power,  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  is 
employer-employee  attitude, — it  is 
that  intangible  reason  in  so  many 
instances  for  success  or  failure. 

Years  ago  when  businesses  were 
small,  and  the  owner  or  manager  of 
a  business  came  constantly  in  touch 
with  all  his  people,  when  they  knew 
and  participated  in  the  whole  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  business,  the  proper  atti¬ 
tude  on  the  part  of  the  employer 
and  the  right  relationship  between 
him  and  his  workmen  was  easy  to 
maintain.  The  employer  personally 
sensed  difficulties  of  his  employees, 
shared  their  problems  and  helped 
make  corrections,  and  any  change  of 
attitude  on  their  part  could  easily  be 
detected  by  him. 

But  stores  grew — they  l^ecame 
very  complex  organizations.  The 
owner  became  further  and  further 
removed  from  the  staff,  and  more 
and  more  he  had  to  depend  upon 
the  proper  interpretation  of  his 
policies  being  passed  on  thru  many 
staff  and  line  executives.  Further, 
he  found  that  with  a  different  in¬ 
terpretation  on  the  part  of  each  exe¬ 
cutive,  there  were  no  standard  poli¬ 
cies, — one  man  might  be  fired  by  his 
buyer  for  coming  in  late,  another 
buyer  would  forgive  that  misde¬ 
meanor  but  could  not  overlook  an 
error  on  the  sales  check,  whereas 
another  worker  would  be  corrected 
for  that  but  would  fail  to  please  the 
discerning  eye  of  his  overlord  for 
some  other  reason  and  off  would 

‘Address  delivered  at  the  23rd  Annual  Con¬ 
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fall  his  head.  As  a  consequence  of 
this,  the  retail  store  did  not  have  a 
very  enviable  reputation,  compared 
to  other  industries,  as  a  place  in 
which  a  person  could  work  with  a 
feeling  of  security  and  opportunity. 

Out  of  this  chaotic  condition  de¬ 
veloped  personnel  divisions.  We 
need  not  delude  ourselves  into  think¬ 
ing  that  they  were  developed  in 
order  that  the  employees  would  re¬ 
ceive  fair  play.  They  were  de¬ 
veloped  in  order  that  the  stores 
might,  thru  better  policies  and  prac¬ 
tices,  attract  to  their  staff  a  more 
desirable  class  of  personnel,  from 


BESS  BLOODWORTH 

an  educational  and  cultural  view¬ 
point. 

Some  of  us  who  have  been  in  de- 
jiartment  stores  many  years  may  be 
inclined  to  deny  this,  but  it  was 
brought  home  very  clearly  to  me 
last  June  in  Chicago  when  I  heard 
one  of  our  best  known  Personnel 
jjeople  state  that  she  had  been  placed 
in  one  of  the  country’s  largest  stores 
twenty  years  ago  by  the  Investiga- 
ing  Committee  of  one  of  the  Vice 
Crusades.  I  remember  only  too  well 
that  many  of  the  melodramas  of  the 
early  road  stock  companies  dealt 
with  the  hard  life  of  the  poor  little 
Cash  Girl,  and  O.  Henry’s  stories 
of  the  villainies  of  the  floor  walkers 


were  drawn  from  the  general  feeling 
that  existed  about  conditions  in  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  large  cities. 

Of  course,  they  were  based  on 
ignorance,  but  they  handicapped  the 
store  in  building  the  desired  organi¬ 
zation  and,  in  order  to  overcome  the 
feeling  of  insecurity  and  lack  of 
opportunity,  it  was  necessary  to 
establish  policies  and  institute  meth¬ 
ods  of  employment,  training,  pro¬ 
motion  and  discharge  that  would  ap¬ 
peal  to  and  be  understood  by  the 
applicant.  Such  policies  and  depart¬ 
ments  were  therefore  established, 
but  for  many  years  they  were  mere¬ 
ly  window  dressing,  for  the  divi¬ 
sions  endowed  with  the  duty  of 
carrying  out  these  policies  were  not 
endowed  with  the  authority  to  do 
it,  and  the  prejudices,  unfairness 
and  insecurity  still  existed. 

In  the  era  following  the  depres¬ 
sion  of  1921,  however,  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  duties  of  merchandising 
executives,  the  rapid  growth  of 
business  and  the  resultant  prosperity 
brought  a  sincere  but  rather  pater¬ 
nalistic  feeling  on  the  part  of  man¬ 
agements  to  do  things  for  their 
people  for  their  own  welfare,  as  well 
as  for  the  good  of  the  company, 
and  for  a  while  we  abounded  in  pro¬ 
grams  of  training,  welfare  work, 
vacations,  bonuses,  and  wage  in¬ 
creases.  And  then  came  the  dawn ! 

I  cite  this  development  because  I 
believe  that  while  we,  as  an  indus¬ 
try,  have  done  a  comparatively  good 
personnel  job,  it  has  been  a  job  done 
in  self-defense,  for  purely  selfish 
profit-making  principles.  It  is  in¬ 
adequate  to  fit  the  present  day  in¬ 
dustrial  trends  and  I  think  we,  as 
a  craft,  should  recognize  it  first. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  we 
should  ask  ourselves  where  does  em¬ 
ployer-employee  relationship  start  ? 
And  the  answer  is  at  the  very  top 
with  the  owner  of  the  business  or 
the  president  of  the  corporation. 
And  if  it  starts  in  a  superficial,  in¬ 
definite  policy  that  consists  of  beau¬ 
tiful  words  and  little  action,  it  seeps 
right  on  down  thru  to  the  rank  and 
file  with  the  consequent  reaction  of 
insincerity  and  injustice. 

How  many  of  us  know  whether 
the  policies  that  originate  in  the 
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executive  office  are  understood  by 
the  merchandising  and  operating 
executives?  How  many  of  us  know 
whether  these  policies  are  really 
sound,  and  whether  they  stand  for 
the  development  of  the  individual 
and  the  group  because  they  inculcate 
in  executives  a  quality  of  leadership 
that  develops  a  friendly,  co-opera¬ 
tive  attitude?  There  are  two  types 
of  leadership, — ^the  ordinary  concep¬ 
tion  in  which  the  leader  plans  and 
directs  and  those  associated  with 
him  follow  his  orders — that  is  the 
type  of  leadership  of  the  old  order. 
Then  comes  the  democratic  type  of 
leadership  in  which  the  leader  and 
the  followers  cooperate  in  common 
problems  and  undertakings.  In  this 
latter  type  of  leadership,  the  leader 
must  l)e  merely  a  chief  among  his 
equals ;  he  must  take  into  account 
the  differences  and  personality  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  the  workers,  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  worker  outside  the 
work  period.  He  must  be  a  teacher 
and  a  coach,  and  he  must  see  that 
his  workers  share  some  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  as  well  as  the  execution  of  the 
job  so  that  they  shall  be  more  close¬ 
ly  related  to  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
cesses.  This  type  of  leadership  can 
be  judged  not  only  by  output  but 
by  the  effect  uf)on  the  individuals 
who  participate  in  the  output. 

Do  our  policies  develop  this  type 
of  leadership  or  have  we  policies 
that  permit  the  development  of  over¬ 
bearing,  autocratic  attitudes  on  the 
part  of  our  executives  because  they 
assume  that  this  is  the  only  way 
that  results  will  be  secured  and  dis¬ 
cipline  maintained? 

Sometimes  I  think  there  is  no 
place  that  the  elementary  principle 
of  “example”  is  so  prevalent  as  in 
a  department  store.  Watch  the 
overbearing  merchandise  manager, 
— and  his  buyers,  who  resent  every 
overbearing  action  on  his  part,  in¬ 
variably  assume  the  same  attitude 
toward  their  assistant  buyers  who, 
in  turn,  pass  it  on  to  the  head  of 
stock,  ad  infinitum!  There  is  many 
a  department  store  owner  or  man¬ 
ager  who  “thinks”  the  right  attitude, 
but  is  too  disinterested  or  considers 
it  too  unimportant  to  be  concerned 
with  the  interpretation  of  his  poli¬ 
cies  in  actual  operation. 

It  is  so  easy  to  have  liberal  per¬ 
sonnel  policies  when  times  are  good 
— but  it  is  hard  to  maintain  faith 
and  belief  in  an  organization  on  the 
part  of  employees  when  salaries  are 
being  decreased,  numbers  of  em¬ 
ployees  laid  off,  welfare  and  train¬ 
ing  work  decreased  and  eliminated, 
vacations  cut  or  eliminated,  and  in¬ 
security  resulting  on  every  side. 


That  is  what  the  depression  did  to 
us.  I  think  most  of  us  tried  to  con¬ 
sider  our  employees — we  did  all 
these  things  to  them  in  as  painless 
a  way  as  possible,  and  we  told  our¬ 
selves  that  we  were  doing  it  because 
if  we  did  not  someone  else  would 
come  along  and  do  it  and  probably 
not  be  so  kind — and  besides  were 
we  not  insuring  their  own  security, 
etc.,  etc.? 

I  say  “I  think  most  of  us  con¬ 
sidered  our  employees” ;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  think  we  all  got  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  thinking  of  protection  of 
our  own  jobs,  whether  it  was  an 
owner,  a  president,  a  superintendent 
or  a  personnel  director,  that  we 
thought  of  little  else  other  than  self- 
preservation.  And  when  the  N.  R. 
A.  burst  upon  us,  I  think  it  was 
hard  to  change  our  thinking. 

What  About  the  Workers 

I  attended  some  of  the  original 
conferences  here  in  New  York  in 
regard  to  the  hours  and  methods  of 
following  the  N.  R.  A.  Also  I  at¬ 
tended  the  hearings  in  Washington 
on  the  Retail  Code.  I  heard  an 
awful  lot  about  what  we  could  and 
could  not  afford  to  do,  about  how 
we  could  operate  on  a  forty  hour 
basis  and  get  by,  about  what  dis¬ 
pensations  and  exemptions  we  could 
secure,  but  I  never  heard  one  public 
discussion  on  what  metho.I  of  oper¬ 
ation  our  employees  might  like  best, 
what  would  mean  the  most  to  them 
in  the  way  of  leisure  time.  Leisure 
time  to  department  store  workers! 
Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  what  that 
means  to  the  rank  and  file?  Since 
initials  seem  to  be  used  for  every¬ 
thing  nowadays,  1  presume  we 
might  adopt  the  expression  B.  N. 
R.  A.  (Before  N.  R.  A.) — and  B. 
N.  R.  A.  there  was  no  leisure  time 
for  the  department  store  worker  ex¬ 
cept  Saturdays  in  the  summer.  To¬ 
day  a  person  may  go  to  his  own 
doctor,  dentist,  attend  to  his  per¬ 
sonal  affairs  or  even  enjoy  a  matinee 
and  lose  neither  his  job,  his  wages 
nor  his  reputation  for  being  the 
hardest,  most  conscientious  worker 
in  the  store!  There  is  probably  no 
industry  that  needs  as  much  people 
who  have  been  stimulated  by  seeing 
new  things,  going  places,  and  doing 
things  that  result  in  creative  ideas 
and  suggestions,  and  until  recently 
there  were  no  people  in  any  indus¬ 
try  who  had  as  little  time  to  de¬ 
velop  this  background.  Of  course, 
those  of  you  who  have  heard  me 
talk  during  the  last  decade  know 
that  this  subject  of  leisure  time  for 
the  department  store  worker  has 
been  somewhat  a  fetish  of  mine — 


(and  sometimes  I  think  it  is  the  only 
virtue  I  ever  had  that  brought  a 
reward — for  we  had  operated  tor  so 
long  on  a  five  and  a  half  day  week 
before  the  depression  and  experi¬ 
mented  so  much  with  the  five  day 
week  during  the  depression  that  the 
adoption  of  the  N.  R.  A.  was  a  min¬ 
imum  problem  to  us,  and  a  conse¬ 
quent  minimum  expense  ) 

At  these  meetings,  I  also  did  not 
hear  any  discussion  in  regard  to  the 
possible  advantage  one  method  of 
work  might  give  to  us,  compared  to 
another,  by  enabling  us  to  compete 
with  other  industries  in  offering  at¬ 
tractive  work  hours  to  people — 
which  might  result  in  our  attracting 
and  holding  a  better  personnel.  Per¬ 
haps  some  of  these  questions  were 
discussed  in  the  confines  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  company,  and  I  do  not 
doubt  but  that  during  these  dis¬ 
cussions  certain  members  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  divisions  were  reminded  that 
the  companies  were  not  philanthro¬ 
pists  but  had  to  get  back  on  to  a 
profit-making  basis  if  they  wanted 
their  salaries  paid. 

Do  not  think  for  one  instant  that 
I  am  not  interested  in  the  profit  side 
of  the  ledger.  I  happen  to  Ijelong 
to  that  group  in  the  organization 
whose  “extra  yearly  compensation” 
depends  on  how  red  or  how  much 
and  how  black  is  the  ink  with  which 
the  year’s  history  is  written.  Also 
I  know  full  well  how  few  stores  in 
recent  years  have  shown  any  profit, 
and  I  know  that  these  same  officers 
to  whom  I  refer  have  had  to  be 
interested  in  reducing  expenses  and 
lessening  the  cost  of  distribution  to 
preserve  the  business  at  all. 

But  what  I  am  telling  you  is  this 
— a  new  day  has  come  which  calls 
for  different  thinking.  The  mere 
assumption  and  wish  that  our  em¬ 
ployees  are  reasonably  happy  and 
contented  will  not  do — we  must  con¬ 
cern  ourselves  with  finding  out  how 
they  feel.  We  must  analyze  our  fit¬ 
ness  to  meet  this  new  condition.  We 
must  analyze  our  policies — we  must 
question  their  sincerity.  How  well 
are  these  policies  known  by  the  exe¬ 
cutives  who  supervise  our  em¬ 
ployees?  How  much  is  the  em¬ 
ployee’s  side  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation  in  making  decisions  ?  How 
much  do  we  weigh  the  costs  of  a 
policy  against  what  it  brings  to  our 
employees  ? 

I  saw  an  incident  in  my  own  store 
recently  that  impressed  me  with  our 
unbalanced  thinking.  I  saw  a 
woman  return  a  piece  of  merchan¬ 
dise  to  the  adjustment  bureau  which 
she  had  had  out  of  the  store  ten 
(Continued  on  page  123) 
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Store  Management  Under  the  Retail  Code 

By  ROBERT  F.  ABELL* 

Superintendent,  The  Shepard  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 


AS  we  look  back  now  we  prob¬ 
ably  smile  when  we  think  how 
stupendous  appeared  to  us  at 
first  the  task  of  organizing  to  oper¬ 
ate  under  a  code.  No  doubt  some 
of  us  thought  it  impossible  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  operate  a  retail  business 
under  the  procedure  dictated  by  the 
code.  The  manner  in  which  such  a 
radical  innovation  was  put  into 
smooth  operation  in  so  short  a 
period  is  a  tribute  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  retail  trade. 

When  the  code  descended  upon  us 
our  first  job  was  to  reconcile  our¬ 
selves  and  our  endeavors  to  the 
closest  possible  adherence  to  its 
principle ; — in  other  words,  to  so 
thoroughly  sell  ourselves  the  idea 
of  its  value  to  future  business  that 
we  inspired  within  ourselves  the 
faith  that  we  needed  to  put  it  over. 
With  faith  in  its  possibilities,  we 
could  not  do  other  than  work  in  a 
cooperative  way. 

Purpose  of  Code 

I  think  we  all  realize  the  work 
the  code  was  intended  to  do  to  help 
us  out  of  our  business  depression 
and  stabilize  business  conditions.  In 
creating  a  uniform  business  policy 
to  be  followed  by  all  retail  establish¬ 
ments  ;  in  providing  work  for  a 
great  many  people ; — and  in  creating 
a  fair  and  average  wage  for  all 
working  individuals ; — I  feel  that 
the  code  has  furnished  the  ground¬ 
work  for  a  new  and  better  founda¬ 
tion  for  business. 

Our  job  in  connection  with  this 
new  regime  has  been  first  of  all 
to  understand  the  intention  of  the 
code ;  secondly,  to  understand  the 
needs  of  our  particular  organiza¬ 
tions  ;  and,  thirdly,  to  coordinate  the 
two  in  a  way  to  do  justice  to  both 
and  yet  not  jeopardize  our  busi¬ 
nesses  by  unnecessary  expense.  You 
will  agree  that  this  has  not  been 
easy.  In  a  way,  we  have  all  been 
pioneering  on  a  new  idea,  and  that 
is  why  I  say  that  in  order  to  ac¬ 
complish  any  success  we  needed  first 
of  all  faith  that  the  idea  would  work. 

In  our  individual  case  we  went 
to  work  on  the  original  temporary 
code  with  all  the  ardor  we  would 
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have  given  had  we  known  it  might 
be  permanent.  Luckily,  when  the 
final  code  was  approved  some  time 
later,  the  necessary  changes  were 
so  slight  that  we  had  very  little 
difficulty  in  bringing  our  original 
plans  into  conformity. 

From  the  very  beginning  we  have 
made  every  effort  to  see  that  our 
entire  organization  adheres  to  the 
jxilicy  established  by  the  code  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  working  time  of  every 
individual  falling  within  the  scope 
of  the  code  regulations  is  carefully 
and  regularly  checked  to  see  that 
the  required  number  of  hours  are 
not  exceeded.  There  are  many  times 
when  possibly  our  ability  to  “be 
blind”  about  a  situation  might  save 
us  considerable  money,  but  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  our  own  sense  of  fairness, 
in  our  estimation  we  are  getting  a 
great  deal  of  goodwill  and  prestige 
thru  the  enforcement  of  what  has 
been  dictated  to  us  as  being  right. 

We  have  done  everything  within 
our  power  to  assure  our  employees 
and  our  public  that  we  will  not 
“turn  a  short  corner”.  I  am  re¬ 
minded  of  the  story  of  an  old 
farmer  who  was  invited  to  a  feast. 
It  was  the  custom  in  that  day  for 
each  invited  guest  to  bring  a  jug 
of  wine  which  was  poured  into  a 
barrel  along  with  the  wine  brought 
by  other  guests,  the  entire  lot  to 
be  served  at  the  feast.  This  one 
farmer  thought  to  himself,  “I’ll 
bring  along  a  jug  of  water,  for  with 
all  the  other  wine  there  it  will  not 
be  noticed”,  which  he  did,  but  lo, 
and  behold  all  the  other  guests  had 
had  the  same  idea  of  economy  and, 
therefore,  none  had  wine  to  drink. 

Fairness  Essential 

Likewise,  one  short  corner  turned 
by  every  business  organization 
would  undermine  greatly  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  code.  Perhaps  I 
am  over-emphasizing  the  factor  of 
fairness  in  regard  to  the  application 
of  the  code,  but  I  feel  so  strongly 
along  these  lines,  and  feel  the  need 
for  fairness  is  so  much  more  in¬ 
sistent  than  ever,  that  I  cannot  help 
expressing  my  thoughts  on  the  mat¬ 
ter.  However,  after  a  hectic  period 
of  trying  to  make  correct  code  inter¬ 
pretations  which  came  to  us  from 


all  sides,  and  to  rearrange  schedules ; 
to  determine  whether  five  8-hour 
days  were  better  than  six  days  of 
6  hours  and  40  minutes  each ;  of  de¬ 
ciding  whether  elevator  operators 
were  chauffeurs  or  electricians  (or 
waiting  for  someone  else  to  decide 
it)  the  problems  were  finally  all 
pretty  well  settled  and  operations 
resumed  on  the  new  basis. 

In  our  particular  case,  we  found 
it  to  our  best  advantage  to  operate 
most  of  our  divisions  on  the  basis 
of  five  days  of  8  hours  each.  This 
decision  was  based  on  the  fact  that 
we  were  already  operating  with  a 
minimum  force  in  the  early  and  late 
hours  of  the  day,  supplemented  by 
part-timers  during  the  middle  of  the 
day.  We  reasoned  that  if  we  were 
correct  in  that  set-up  we  would  not 
be  giving  proper  service  if  we  re¬ 
duced  the  number  of  our  r^^ular 
people  who  were  in  the  store  for 
the  entire  day  by  operating  on  stag¬ 
gered  schedules.  We  therefore  put 
practically  all  of  our  full  time  force 
on  a  five  day  week  of  8  hours  per 
day,  engaging  approximately  one  ad¬ 
ditional  full  time  person  for  each 
five  already  employed.  This  condi¬ 
tion,  however,  might  not  prevail  in 
every  store,  and  other  organizations 
have  no  doubt  found  it  more  profit¬ 
able  to  operate  with  various  types 
of  schedules. 

Strengthen  Personnel 

This  brings  to  mind  a  point  which 
I  would  like  to  include  here; — ^the 
subject  of  building  up  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  personnel.  We  found  that  with 
the  necessity  for  a  higher  minimum 
wage,  due  to  the  code,  we  could  in 
many  cases  strengthen  our  person¬ 
nel  in  securing  a  better  type  of  per¬ 
son  who  would  in  turn  repay  the 
expenditure  in  more  efficient  service. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  one  of 
our  bright  spots  in  the  present  situ¬ 
ation  is  our  ability  to  get  the  very 
highest  type  of  individuals  for  work 
in  the  retail  field.  We  have  secured 
many  individuals,  both  selling  and 
non-selling,  who  previously  were 
not  interested  in  store  work,  but  who 
have  excellent  background  and  offer 
good  promotional  material. 

And  with  this  more  stringent  need 
for  close  supervision  it  would  seem 
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should  go  improved  training.  This 
is  fundamental,  and  yet  it  has  not 
come  to  my  attention  that  there  has 
been  any  great  reorganization  or 
strengthening  of  the  training  depart¬ 
ments,  which  were  among  the  first 
to  suffer  in  the  general  curtailment 
due  to  depressed  conditions. 

I  venture,  as  a  belief,  that  due  to 
the  present  imperative  necessity  for 
a  maximum  production  from  all  em¬ 
ployees,  judicious  training  in  all 
branches,  not  alone  selling,  will  in 
the  near  future  become  a  more  vital 
part  of  store  programs. 

Store  Hours 

One  of  the  arguments  .advanced 
against  this  method  was  that  on  the 
various  days  off  customers  would 
not  find  the  salespeople  to  whom 
they  were  accustomed.  If  this  diffi¬ 
culty  has  materialized  it  has  not 
come  to  our  attention. 

We  have  not  changed  the  business 
hours  of  our  store,  our  winter 
schedule  being  from  9:00  A.  M.  to 
5  :30  P.  M.  each  business  day,  with 
the  exception  of  Saturday  when 
store  hours  are  9:00  A.  M.  to  6:00 
P.  M. ;  which  represents  the  sched¬ 
ule  on  which  all  our  employees 
w'orked  prior  to  the  code. 

In  instituting  the  5-day  employee 
week  for  selling  departments,  time 
is  planned  on  the  basis  of  hours 
from  8:50  A.  M.  to  5:45  P.  M.  for 
four  days,  and  6:10  P.  M.  Satur¬ 
day,  as  we  require  a  maximum  force 
on  that  day. 

In  order  that  our  selling  depart¬ 
ments  may  be  properly  opened  and 
closed,  we  allow  ten  minutes  before 
the  opening  bell  and  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  closing  bell.  This  time  is 
included  within  the  employees’  40 
hours. 

Most  of  our  non-selling  force  op¬ 
erates  on  an  8-hour  day  for  5  days, 
the  schedule  varying  dependent  upon 
the  requirements  of  the  department, 
making  the  total  of  40  hours  per 
week. 

Once  we  had  properly  lined  up 
the  various  departments  and  hours 
to  be  maintained  by  each  individual, 
we  immediately  drew  up  two  sched¬ 
ules — one  for  selling  employees,  and 
one  for  non-selling  employees,  which 
schedules  give  the  names  of  all  indi¬ 
viduals  in  each  department,  their 
hours,  and  the  day  of  each  week 
they  are  absent  from  duty.  No  devi¬ 
ation  from  fhis  schedule  is  allowed 
without  permission  from  our  em¬ 
ployment  office. 

The  strange  feature  about  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  code  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  is  that  although  the  idea 
to  be  used  was  more  or  less  stand¬ 


ard,  each  department  offered  a  new' 
problem  to  be  solved.  For  instance, 

I  think  our  delivery  force  offered 
one  of  the  most  perplexing  problems 
of  our  entire  organization.  Here  we 
had  difficulty,  not  only  in  keeping 
our  employees  down  to  the  proper 
minimum  of  hours,  but  in  planning 
our  drivers’  loads  in  an  attempt  to 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  com¬ 
plete  their  work  within  the  time 
allotted.  I  know  of  no  other  depart¬ 
ment  that  at  present  demands  such 
close  executive  attention  from  the 
standpoint  of  economical  operation. 

Unlike  the  more  concrete  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  merchandising  divisions 
in  dealing  with  changes  due  to  the 
code,  our  work  has  lain  in  dealing 
with  the  intangible  forces  of  human 
beings  and  their  abilities,  and  how 
to  employ  those  abilities  to  the  best 
possible  advantage  in  our  business. 
This  has  necessarily  brought  about  a 
need  for  most  concentrated  and 
watchful  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
employment  and  training  depart¬ 
ments.  The  duties  of  these  divisions 
have  naturally  increased  greatly, 
for  we  are  not  only  dealing  with  a 
larger  personnel,  but  are  dealing 
with  a  situation  which  is  constantly 
vital  in  that  it  represents  a  tremend¬ 
ous  outlay  of  expense  on  which  we 
must  realize  the  best  possible  profit 
in  order  to  survive. 

The  schedule  of  limited  hours  has 
emphasized  the  necessity  for  consid¬ 
ering  functions  of  work  rather  than 
individuals,  and  so  organizing  the 
personnel  that  these  functions  are 
at  all  times  properly  carried  out.  Of 
course,  this  always  should  have  been 
a  necessity,  but  with  restricted  hours 
it  has  become  more  important  than 
ever  to  be  sure  that  every  employee 
is  engaged  in  filling  some  function, 
which  is  a  necessary  and  related  part 
of  a  planned  organization. 

For  example,  one  individual  may 
relieve  in  five  different  departments 
in  a  week ; — one  division  on  Mon¬ 
day;  another  division  on  Tuesday, 
etc.,  which  not  only  furnishes  him 
with  a  full  five-day  w'eek,  but  satis¬ 
factorily  substitutes  for  five  absen¬ 
tees  during  the  week.  When  we  close 
our  eyes  to  the  expense  involved,  it 
is  indeed  gratifying  to  us  to  be  able 
to  emplov  so  many  more  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  people  who  have  come  to  us 
for  employment. 

This  phase  of  our  operation  is 
particularly  important  as  an  effort 
to  commercialize,  or — to  employ 
trade  vernacular — “cash  in’’,  on  the 
increased  payroll  necessitated  by  the 
code.  In  other  words,  by  the  out¬ 
laying  of  additional  expense  for 


training,  to  secure  our  investment 
in  increased  salaries  by  turning  the 
results  of  the  entire  expense  in¬ 
directly  to  a  profit  thru  the  efficiency 
and  good  will  to  be  created  by  a 
well  trained  organization. 

The  psychological  effect  on  the 
employee  alone  is  a  factor  not  to  be 
overlooked,  especially  after  the  try¬ 
ing  times  many  have  experienced. 

I  am  sure  that  the  fact  that  we  are 
concerned  about,  and  are  investing 
in,  their  education  in  store  work, 
brightens  the  outlook  of  our  em¬ 
ployees,  which  in  turn  cannot  do 
other  than  create  goodwill  for  the 
organization. 

A  New  Era 

In  my  estimation,  this  is  all  to  be 
a  part  of  the  new  era,  for  there 
is  a  new  era,  whether  we  agree 
with  all  that  goes  with  it  or  not. 
A  new  era,  not  created,  but  evolved 
from  immutable  forces.  Cooper¬ 
ation  and  regulation  have  come 
about,  not  because  we  have  become 
more  idealistic,  but  because  they 
have  from  necessity  of  existing  con¬ 
ditions  been  thrust  upon  us. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  things 
we  have  not  yet  accomplished,  due 
to  the  existing  general  and  competi¬ 
tive  conditions,  but  when  the  day 
arrives  that  store  executives  meet 
with  a  common  determination  to  co¬ 
operate  in  correcting  these  condi¬ 
tions,  retailing  will  have  made  a 
great  stride  forward ;  for  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  solving  of  difficulties,  the 
individuals  concerned  will  find  them¬ 
selves  bound  very  closely  in  a  bond 
of  cooperative  effort.  Every  crisis 
draws  together  certain  groups  of 
people,  who,  after  all,  previous  to 
that  time  have  never  bothered  to 
get  acquainted,  and  I  think  that  this 
applies  to  our  own  business  today, 
for  the  general  workings  of  the  re¬ 
tail  field  have  the  same  principles 
regardless  of  location. 

Although  our  fate  in  being  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  retail  business  at  this 
critical  period  seems  at  times  to  offer 
unsurmountable  difficulties,  I  am 
sure  that  every  line  of  endeavor 
presents  its  own  problems,  and  even 
though  the  present  course  offers  a 
steady  uphill  pull  for  us  all,  we  can, 
and  should,  appreciate  our  privilege 
in  being  a  part  of  the  giant  wheel 
which  the  N.  R.  A.  movement  sym¬ 
bolizes,  and  as  true  Americans,  co¬ 
operate  in  laying  the  foundation  for 
sound  future  policies  for  our  in¬ 
dustry  and  in  making  a  most  vital 
and  interesting  chapter  to  be  re¬ 
corded  in  the  history  of  the  world’s 
business. 
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Fashion  Trends  in  Accessories 


By  RUTH  WALTZ* 

Fashion  Director,  Stern  Brothers,  Neiv  York 


WE  feel  that  accessories  are  a 
forethought  and  not  an  after¬ 
thought  this  spring.  Many 
smart  women  are  already  building 
their  costumes  around  carefully  se¬ 
lected  accessories,  rather  than  the 
accessories  around  the  costume. 
Right  there  is  an  excellent  promo¬ 
tional  thought.  I  can  see  a  bag  de¬ 
partment  with  a  counter  card  read¬ 
ing,  “Build  your  costume  around  a 
well-selected  bag  this  spring,”  or  in 
the  neckwear  department  a  card 
saying,  “Build  your  new  dress  be¬ 
neath  an  important  piece  of  neck¬ 
wear,”  et  cetera. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we 
shouldn’t  do  exactly  what  the  inter¬ 
ior  decorator  does  when  he  builds 
a  room  around  a  portrait  or  an  im¬ 
portant  picture.  We  can  build  our 
spring  costumes  around  our  acces¬ 
sories  instead  of  our  accessories 
around  our  spring  costume. 

The  Silhouette 

Let  us  analyze  the  reasons  for 
the  important  place  accessories  hold 
in  the  spring  picture,  since  we  all 
know  every  successful  fashion  is 
based  on  definite  and  very  traceable 
facts.  Let  us  look,  for  instance,  at 
the  silhouette.  It  is  always  the  basis 
and  the  ground  work  of  every  good 
fashion.  Right  now  we  are  in  what 
we  call  a  period  of  transition  be¬ 
tween  the  broad-shouldered  silhou¬ 
ette  and  the  straight-skirted  silhou¬ 
ette  and  the  sloping  shoulder  and 
fuller-skirted  silhouette.  Here  is  the 
way  it  works. 

Last  Spring  we  had  broad  should¬ 
ers,  narrow  waistlines,  and  straight 
skirts.  Now,  as  we  all  know  the 
silhouette,  the  broad  shoulders  are 
sloping  down  and  are  changing,  and 
we  will  eventually  be  in  a  period 
where  our  shoulders  will  be  narrow 
and  natural  and  sloping,  and  our 
skirts  will  take  on  a  greater  fullness. 
Already  they  are  taking  on  a  front 
fullness,  which  fits  into  the  bottom. 
Whenever  we  are  in  a  period  of 
transition  between  these  two  silhou¬ 
ettes,  accessories  take  on  added  im¬ 
portance.  They  are  the  means  the 
mode  takes  to  cover  up  and  camou- 
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flage  very  definite  changes  that,  are 
going  on  in  its  basic  structure. 

Now  that  we  know  that  accessor¬ 
ies  are  of  more  than  usual  import¬ 
ance  this  spring,  let  us  review  those 
points  of  the  mode  that  are  contrib¬ 
uting  to  accessory  eminence.  We 
have  first  the  wind-swept  silhouette. 
This  is  a  very  modern  line,  with  the 
wind  illusion  either  toward  the 
front,  as  we  know,  for  the  general 
and  daytime  clothes,  or  toward  the 
back,  generally,  in  evening  clothes. 
We  have  the  already  popular  wind¬ 
swept  coat,  with  outstanding  reef¬ 
ers,  which  leaves  a  space  at  the  neck¬ 
line.  That  V  neckline  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessitates  a  scarf.  I  think  that  be¬ 
cause  of  that  (and,  of  course,  there 
are  other  reasons),  we  may  expect 
a  good  initial  business  in  scarfs 
this  spring  as  long  as  we  are  wear¬ 
ing  coats. 

An  Excellent  Neckwear  Season 

The  dress  designers  also  have 
found  that  the  most  effective  way  to 
carry  out  the  swept-to-the- front 
silhouette,  this  wind-swept  feeling, 
is  to  add  a  forward-moving  white 
collar  on  a  dark  dress,  and  so  we 
have  found  that  fully  sixty  per  cent 
of  the  dresses  in  the  market  feature 
neckwear  of  some  kind.  I  think  wc 
can  rightfully  expect  that  we  are 
going  to  have  a  phenomenal  neck¬ 
wear  business  this  spring.  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  any  doubt  about 
it.  However,  so  many  and  so  varied 
types  appear,  from  the  simply  tail¬ 
ored  to  the  soft  feminine  types,  and 
from  the  very  small  stand-up  collars 
to  large  plastrons  and  gilets,  it  is 
going  to  take  a  very  good  measure 
of  selective  ability  and  also  of  care¬ 
ful  merchandising  to  make  your 
neckwear  department  the  success  it 
should  be  this  season. 

The  second  influence  which  is 
making  accessories  good  this  spring, 
and  which  really  seems  to  be  direct¬ 
ly  opposed  to  the  first  influence, 
which  is  the  modern  trend,  is  the 
medieval  influence  which  is  affecting 
the  details  of  our  costumes.  This  is 
evident  again,  mostly  in  neckwear. 
We  should  sell  thousands  of  yards, 
I  think,  of  pleatings  and  ruchings 
and  also  many  pleated  and  ruched 


neckwear  pieces.  Cowls  and  hoods 
of  the  monks  and  the  friars,  and 
the  plastrons  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
Medieval  Ages  are  also  excellent 
promotional  material  for  neckwear 
departments.  I  can  see  ads  showing 
how  the  medieval  influence  is  good 
in  neckwear,  sketching  a  monk’s 
collar,  for  instance,  an  actual  monk 
or  an  actual  soldier,  wearing  a  plas¬ 
tron  or  a  breastplate,  and  showing 
how  this  is  carried  through  in  neck¬ 
wear. 

Importance  of  Suits 

The  third  factor  in  the  spring 
mode  contributing  toward  accessor¬ 
ies,  is  the  importance  of  the  suit, 
and  especially  the  swagger  suit, 
which  we  expect  to  take  up  about 
forty  to  fifty  per  cent  of  our  suit 
sales  this  spring.  Of  course,  this 
again  means  scarfs,  and  this  spring 
we  find  the  triangle  and  the  large 
square  of  greater  importance  than 
the  Ascot.  We  have  had  the  Ascot 
for  a  long  time.  We  find  that  the 
triangle  and  the  square  have  greater 
possibilities  for  draping,  greater 
possibilities  for  manipulating,  so 
that  we  expect  these  to  sell  slightly 
better  than  the  Ascot. 

The  importance  of  the  suit  means 
blouses,  gilets,  and  also  the  new 
halter,  which  is  the  newest  type 
of  gilet  for  suit  wear.  All  of  these, 
of  course,  should  be  promoted  in 
conjunction  with  suits,  as  it  is  be¬ 
cause  of  the  suit  that  they  sell  at  all. 

So  far  I  have  mentioned  three  im¬ 
portant  trends  in  the  mode,  and  we 
have  found  that  they  are  all  respon¬ 
sible  for  neckwear.  So  need  I  say 
anything  more  about  the  importance 
of  neckwear  this  spring? 

Now,  to  go  into  the  types — there 
are  four  important  types  of  collars 
as  neckwear  that  we  think  will  sell. 
The  first  is  the  tailored  styles,  espec¬ 
ially  in  white  pique.  The  second  is 
the  semi-tailored,  which  always  adds 
a  little  petal  trimming,  or  something 
like  that,  to  make  it  softer.  We 
think  that  will  probably  sell  better 
than  the  tailored. 

The  third  is  the  dressy,  more  lacy, 
more  feminine,  more  frilly  type, 
which  we  expect  to  be  good,  espec¬ 
ially  in  medieval  versions.  The 
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fourth  is  the  large  amount  of  neck¬ 
wear  influenced  by  periods,  such  as 
the  Medieval  and  the  Queen  Anne 
periods,  and  also  by  national  influ¬ 
ences,  such  as  Russian  and  Chinese. 

We  think  that  the  greater  part  of 
all  of  these  types  of  neckwear  will 
sell  in  white.  We  expect  as  big  a 
white  season  as  we  have  ever  had 
not  only  in  neckwear  but  in  other 
accessories.  Of  course,  you  do  see 
pastels,  and  we  probably  will  find 
a  small  sale  for  pastel  pinks  and 
pastel  blues  to  wear  on  dark  dresses. 
We  will  also  see  a  bit  of  the  dark 
neckwear  to  wear  on  pastel  dresses 
and  light  dresses. 

Lower  Neckline 

Now  a  fourth  trend  which  is  in¬ 
fluencing  accessories  is  the  gradu¬ 
ally  lowering  neckline.  This  is  im¬ 
portant  and  is  very  good  news  for 
jewelry  departments.  I  must  say, 
however,  that  many  necklines  will 
remain  high  this  spring,  but  the 
newer  necklines,  which  will  evident¬ 
ly  be  worn  by  the  smartest  women 
are  the  lower  necklines,  and  they 
will  eventually  demand  necklaces. 
So  I  think  we  can  keep  up  our 
hopes  on  the  necklace  situation  in 
the  jewelry  department. 

Of  course,  clips  and  pins  will 
again  be  widely  used  to  attach  de¬ 
tachable  collars  and  to  hold  scarfs, 
so  that  I  think  we  can  expect  a  con¬ 
tinued  very  good  business  on  clips 
and  on  pins. 

Another  trend,  which  is  the  fifth, 
that  is  responsible  for  the  popularity 
of  accessories,  is  the  three-quart^ers 
sleeve.  I  would  say  that  a  greater 
number  of  the  afternoon  and  a  great 
many  sports  dresses  shown  in  the 
market  have  three-quarters  sleeves. 
This  affects  two  different  accessories 
departments.  The  first  is  the  jewelry 
department,  in  bracelets,  and  I  do 
think  we  are  going  to  see  quite  a 
good  sale  for  bracelets  this  spring 
due  to  the  three-quarters  sleeve. 
The  second  accessories  department 
that  this  affects  is  the  glove  depart¬ 
ment.  The  three-quarters  sleeve  is 
making  the  smart  woman  conscious 
not  only  of  the  length  but  of  the 
type  and  the  material  of  the  glove 
that  she  is  wearing. 

In  relation  to  gloves  for  earlv 
spring,  of  course  we  expect  the 
four-button  slipon  in  leather  or  fab¬ 
ric  to  prevail  as  long  as  suits  or 
coats  are  worn,  but,  as  the  season 
advances,  novelty  fabric  types  and 
dressmaker  gloves,  often  sold  with 
other  accessories  matching  them, 
will,  I  think,  gain  a  tremendous 
headway.  We  expect  a  tremendous 


white  glove  season  and  an  early 
white  glove  season,  earlier  than  we 
have  known  it  for  many,  many 
years.  There  is  a  reason  for  that. 
Women  have  liked  and  will  like  the 
white  collared  dresses,  and  will  be 
accustomed  to  having  a  white  touch 
in  their  costumes;  therefore,  we 
think  that  it  will  make  them  have  a 
feeling  for  white  gloves,  as  an  added 
white  touch,  and  we  think  that  right 
after  Easter  you  are  going  to  start 
to  sell  white  gloves  and  that  their 
sale  will  increase  through  the 
summer. 

The  sixth  trend  in  fashion  which 
is  influencing  accessories  is  the  na¬ 
tional  trend.  I  think  that  we  know 
that  every  season  we  are  influenced 
by  the  colors  or  the  costumes  of 
some  country.  This  season  we  have 
been  very  good  to  ourselves,  and 
we  find  that  we  are  influenced  by 
four  different  national  trends.  The 
first  is  the  Tyrolean ;  the  second,  the 
Mexican ;  the  third  is  the  Russian, 
and  the  fourth  is  the  Chinese.  As 
far  as  accessories  are  concerned, 
these  are  more  responsible  for  the 
brilliancy  of  color,  (and  I  think  we 
are  going  to  see  quite  a  bit  of  brilli¬ 
ant  color  in  accessories),  than  for 
anything  else,  and  also  for  bold  pat¬ 
terns,  such  as  Mexican  stripes  and 
bold  color  combinations. 

Handbags 

Handbags  we  find  interpreting 
the  feeling  of  the  mode,  rather  than 
being  influenced  by  actual  trends. 
We  think  that  this  spring  handbags 
are  going  to  be  large  and  roomy. — 
They  will  have  to  be  in  order  to  hold 
all  those  cigarette  cases  and  lighters 
and  vanities  that  we  have  been  sell¬ 
ing  the  ladies  lately, — 'but  at  any 
rate  they  are  demanding  them  large 
and  roomy,  and  we  think  that  is  an 
important  part  of  the  bag  story  this 
spring.  Another  point  about  the  new 
bags  is  that  they  will  generally  have 
some  definite  focal  point  to  make 
them  interesting.  We  won’t  have 
just  a  plain  envelope  with  nothing 
on  it.  It  will  have  a  focal  point, 
possibly  a  monogram  or  some  sort 
of  a  colorful  clasp  or  a  trick  handle 
to  gain  the  attention. 

The  third  point  about  spring 
handbags  is  that  much  attention  this 
year  is  being  paid  to  the  linings  and 
fittings,  and  I  think  that  when  you 
sell  a  woman  a  handbag  you  are 
going  to  have  to  sell  her  the  lining 
and  the  fittings,  such  as  combs  and 
very  nice  mirrors,  as  much  as  you 
are  going  to  sell  her  the  outside  of 
the  handbag. 

A  fourth  point  about  handbags  is 


that  the  envelope  still  remains  the 
most  important  type  for  volume 
sales.  We  have  the  top  handle  type,, 
of  course,  and  we  have  the  flat 
pouches,  but  the  envelope  is  still 
expected  to  be  good. 

A  fifth  point  I  want  to  make 
about  handbags  is,  watch  out  for 
earlier  arrivals  of  the  white  bags.  I 
have  mentioned  white  gloves,  I  have 
mentioned  white  neckwear,  and  now 
I  am  telling  you  about  the  white 
bags.  I  think  that  white  neckwear,, 
gloves  and  bags  are  going  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  important  early,  and  I 
think  we  should  be  prepared  to  sell 
them  early  and  to  advertise  them 
early. 

The  sixth  point  is  the  more  than 
usual  importance  of  bright  red  and 
bright  green  in  bags.  That  has  been 
coming  up  slowly.  Women  have 
been  demanding  a  touch  of  bright 
color  on  their  costumes,  and  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  give  it  to  them 
in  bright  red  and  bright  green  bags 
this  spring. 

Another  point  I  should  like  to 
make  about  handbags  is,  do  not  lay 
off  brown  bags  too  soon.  There  are 
a  great  many  brown  prints  in  the- 
market,  there  are  a  great  many  pas¬ 
tel  dresses  trimmed  with  brown,  and 
all  of  these  are  going  to  make  the 
woman  want  another  brown  hand¬ 
bag.  So  we  do  not  think  that  you 
should  clear  your  brown  handbags- 
too  soon  or  stop  buying  them  too* 
soon. 

Another  point  is  the  importance 
of  the  fabric  bag.  I  think  you  all 
know  that.  It  grows  more  and  more 
important  as  the  season  advances, 
and  is  the  bag  as  soon  as  summer 
arrives. 

The  Cocktail  Hour 

Then  another  point  is  the  new 
five  to  seven  o’clock  dress  which  the 
market  is  showing.  This  is  a  new 
type  of  cocktail  dress.  It  is  a  little 
longer  than  the  afternoon  dress  and 
quite  a  bit  shorter  than  the  dinner 
dress.  It  is  called  the  five  to  seven 
o’clock  dress,  for  the  woman  who- 
has  the  time  to  go  and  have  a  cock¬ 
tail  between  five  and  seven.  We 
think  that  this  is  going  to  bring  a 
demand  for  a  small  cocktail  bag  and 
a  more  dressy  bag.  The  general 
trend  of  course,  is  still  large  ancf 
roomy,  but  we  think  we  are  going 
to  have  a  demand  for  a  small  fabric 
bag,  in  silk  possibly,  to  go  with 
these  five  to  seven  o’clock  dresses. 

Among  the  new  bags  I  have  seen 
is  a  white  pigskin  bag  with  a  roll  end 
top.  This  is  a  very  important  bag,. 
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Merchandising 


and  we  think  it  will  be  very  good  A  black 
trimmed  with  gold.  Cheney  silk 

Bags  are  up  to  lots  of  tricks  this  crepe  dress 
spring,  and  I  think  you  are  going  from  Altman’s 
to  be  interested  in  one  called  the  Shop  of 
“Turncoat  bag.”  Here  you  have  a  American  De- 

black  bag  and  now  you  have  a  white  sign.  It  is  also 

bag.  Patent  leather  is  being  shown  shown  in  Mus- 

very  strongly  in  the  market,  in  tard.Gold  and 

black  and  white  and  in  bright  Bright  Green. 

red  and  green.  This  bag  is  also 
made  in  a  leather  on  one  side 
and  a  fabric  on  the  other,  giving  you 
a  sports  and  more  dressy  bag.  The 
top  of  this  pulls  out  and  you  may 
carry  one  of  the  bags  alone  if  you  * 

wish. 


Size  Changeable 

There  are  other  bags  on  the 
market  which  can  change  their  size  A  Murid  King 
by  folding  up,  and  you  have  a  small  costume  for 

bag  and  if  you  need  more  room  you  cocktails  or 

can  fold  it  down  and  have  a  larger  the  theatre. 
bag.  This  is  a  very  interesting  The  coat  and 

trend.  dress  are  of 

These  bags  are  large  and  roomy.  black  benga- 
You  could  almost  go  away  for  a  Unc  and  white 
week  end  with  one  of  them.  It  moire. 


has  ixjckets,  many  zipper  pockets 
inside.  It  has  a  mirror  and  it  has  a 
compact ;  it  has  everything  that 
would  help  you  carry  all  you  want. 
The  focal  point  on  this  type  of  bag 
will  be  a  monogram  of  some  kind. 

A  popular  color  is  Moscow  Red, 
from  the  Russian  influence  which 
is  affecting  accessories  which  we 
think  will  sell  with  navy  blue,  black 
or  beige  costumes,  or  even  gray  cos¬ 
tumes,  this  spring.  This  red  is 
shown  in  a  top-handled  bag  in  mo¬ 
rocco  leather. 


New  Things  Constantly 


Another  bag  of  unusual  shape, 
with  a  top  zipper,  is  a  golf  bag,  with 
little  tees  inside.  The  handle  un¬ 
buttons  and  pulls  out,  and  you  can 
carry  the  bag  around  your  neck 
when  you  are  playing  golf.  Just 
how  good  that  will  be,  I  don’t  know. 

There  are  many  other  interesting 
points,  but  it  would  take  too  long  to 
discuss  them  all — and  new  things 
_  are  always  appearing. 

Courtesy  B.  Altman  Sr  Co.  * 
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OUTSTANDING  FASHION  NEWS 


SUMMER 

VELVETS 


SLIMMER  VELVETS  are,  sponsored  by  Wm.  Oppenhym 
&  Sons.  They  were  the  sensation  of  the  Nationl  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  show. 

For  the  first  time  in  fashion  history,  velvet  lends  its 
supple  beauty  to  sports  jackets,  suits,  and  skirts,  as  weU 
as  to  afternoon  and  evening  frocks. 

Retailers  can  now,  for  the  first  time,  offer  Summer 
Velvets  in  their  piece  goods  departments  and  in  their 
ready-to-wear  sections.  These  exclusive  summer  fabrics 
will  be  followed  later  with  a  variety  of  different  velvets 
for  both  the  Fall  and  Winter  seasons. 


SMLK9  COTTON  AND 
RAYON  FIBRES 

In  wearing  these  fine  new  light-weight  velvents,  particu¬ 
lar  attention  has  been  given  to  types  of  fibres  usually 
found  in  materials  for  the  Summer  season.  Cotton  plays 
an  important  part,  as  does  rayon. 

Summer  garments  must  be  easily  washed.  The  all¬ 
cotton  and  Vel-de-Lux  summer  velvets  meet  this  require¬ 
ment.  They  are  delightfully  cool.  They  are  not  quickly 
crushed.  Above  all  they  are  smart.  They  open  a  new 
field  and  create  a  new  trend  which  will  be  exceedingly 
profitable  to  the  merchants  who  first  adopt  these  new 
warm-weather  fabrics. 

“THE  BEST  AS  A  MATTER  OF  HABIT  ’  is  you  know, 
the  motto  of  our  house.  We  are  pleased  to  have  spon¬ 
sored  this  fine  development  in  velvet. 


VEL-DE-LUX  (The  Washable  Velvet)  ...  The 
most  practical  velvet  ever  conceived — smartness  combined 
with  utility.  The  materials  in  its  construction  insure 
coolness.  For  Sports  as  well  as  formal  wear. 
VERXA-VEL  .  .  .  A  sheer  cotton  voile  ground 
with  a  smart  figure  of  cotton  pile.  Comes  in  four  patterns 
and  is  washable. 

MI!«T-VEL  .  .  .  As  sheer  as  mousseline-de-soie 
with  small  lustrous  figures. 

SOLO-VEL. .  .  Another  sheer  summer  velvet  ideal 
for  sports.  The  background  resembles  a  knitted  effect 
and  the  pile  pattern  is  of  cotton.  In  five  patterns. 


W]II.  OPE^HYM  &  Selling  Agents  -  -  1  lO  West  30th  Street,  Xew  York 

M.  a.  ALBEET,  BOSTON,  MASS.;  ARTHUB  M.  LINDHEIM,  CLETBLAND,  OHIO;  A.  C.  BUETTNER  AND  Q.  A.  EBANUES,  ST.  LOUIS, 

MO.;  CLAYBUBCH  BBOS.,  INC.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.,  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON;  LEE  HEIM  AN,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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RESUME  OF 

MERCHANDISE  CONFERENCE 
AND 

""  FASHION  PROMENADE 


KAT4-J£R1N£  CAS-ty 


. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 


I 

. . . . . . . . . 


Reviewing 

the 

Convention’s 

Fashion 

Program 


THIS  issue  of  NEWS  AND  VIEWS  OF  FASH- 
*  ION  is  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  highlights  of 
the  Merchandise  Analysis  and  Fashion  Show.  The 
important  features  of  the  ensembles  discussed  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  specific  features  for  which  many 
of  the  fabrics  and  costumes  were  selected  in  the  even¬ 
ing  are  further  emphasized  by  this  resume.  Photo¬ 
graphs  of  a  number  of  garments  which  were  shown 
are  reproduced  to  give  an  idea  of  the  diversity  of 
fabrics  and  designs  which  were  sponsored. 


THE  showing  was  devoted  to  the  presentation  of 
*  new  fabrics  which  the  designers  and  manufacturers 
are  sponsoring  for  the  spring  and  summer  season,  and 
which  they  believe  to  have  valuable  fashion  possibili¬ 
ties.  The  interpretation  and  development  of  these 
fabrics  into  garments  to  demonstrate  their  best  features 
and  potentialities  were  determined  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers  in  their  selection  of  the  garment  makers  who 
produced  the  models.  It  is  of  especial  pride  to  the 
Association,  and  of  particular  interest,  in  general,  to 
know  that  several  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of 
very  fine  quality  fabrics  introduced  new  materials  for 
the  first  time  to  the  public  on  the  runway  the  night  of 
the  Fashion  Show. 


EXCELLENT  co-operation  from  the  Accessories  j 
^houses,  and  a  most  unusual  collection  of  new  spring  | 
furs  especially  designed  by  one  of  the  finest  furriers  | 

in  America,  contributed  toward  the  successful  assem-  | 

blage  of  a  program  of  wearable,  salable  and  attractive  | 
costumes.  | 


PRINTED  programs  supplemental  to  the  information 
'  in  The  Bulletin  were  furnished  the  Fashion  Show 
audience  with  the  necessary  data  regarding  the  fabric 
manufacturers  and  the  wholesale  sources  of  the  various 
items  shown.  In  addition,  a  swatch  book  with  the 
four  colors  selected  for  promotion  was  distributed. 
These  shades  .  .  .  Cinema  Blue,  Caviar  Rose,  Repeal 
Beige,  and  Falfa  Green  were  highlighted  in  the  fabrics 
presented.  A  number  of  important  members  of  the 
Fashion  Group,  Inc.,  associated  with  Fabrics  Houses 
graciously  assisted  in  the  development  of  the  program. 
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Spring’s  New  Silhouette 


WHILE  SLEEVES  and  shoulders 
’  ”  are  getting  marked  attention,  and 
the  suggestion  of  the  built-up  shoulder 
is  still  discernable  because  of  scarfs, 
Queen  Christina  Collars,  and  leis,  and 
ruffs  and  capelets,  yet  the  general  tend¬ 
ency  is  toward  smooth  and  dropped 
shoulders. 


A  more  slender  waist,  a  more  defined 
bustline,  and  slim  hips,  reminiscent  of 
the  Empire  period  is  the  figure  on  which 
the  Haute  Couture  is  draping  the  new 
silhouette,  and  even  for  the  mature 
figure  this  need  not  be  discouraging, 
because  modern  foundation  garments  are 
carefully  designed  to  master  these  prob¬ 
lems. 
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|_|ERE  THEN  IS  A  SILHOUETTE  pleas¬ 
ingly  indicative  of  the  turn  toward  feminine 
ideas,  and  one  which  is  withal  youthful,  com¬ 
fortable  and  adaptable  to  a  variety  of  figures 
and  personalities.  The  Victorian  silhouette  which 
came  in  on  the  Mae  Westian  Cinema  wave  held 
terrors  for  the  miss,  even  as  it  appalled  the 
matron  who  wanted  to  keep  her  girlish  figure 
and  youthful  ideas;  while  the  incredibly  extreme 
shoulders  and  “dunce”  hats  of  the  previous  season 
were  impossible  to  the  debutante  more  than  two 
years  out.  But  now  the  cycle  has  revolved  to  the 
spot  where  smart  clothes  will  make  their  appeal 
to  those  who  still  have  the  urge  to  be  and  to  look 
charming. 


Skirts  for  street  are  unchanging  in 
length,  tho  greater  fullness  below  the 
knee  gives  the  illusion  of  increased 
I  length.  But  after  dark  dresses  are  long, 
I  and  very  long  and  a  train,  no  matter 
I  how  short,  is  important. 


From  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Fashion  Show 

Above:  Grey  Novelty  Woolen  Tailored  Ensemble  made  with 
Lastex,  by  Annette  Simpson.  Fabric  by  Warren  Woolen  Company. 


I  rvIANA  fleet  of  foot  and  light  of  heart,  with 

I  ^drapery  swept  by  the  wind,  and  sophisticated 

I  care  free  countenance,  is  the  picture  which  flashes 

I  before  your  mind  when  you  stop  to  think  what 

I  the  new  silhouette  of  spring  resembles.  Like  the 

I  Winged  Victory  of  Samothrace  poised  in  flight 

I  the  clothes  of  1934  are  attuned  to  dash,  and 

I  gayety,  and  optimism  .  .  .  yes,  and  Victory. 

I  The  phrase  “windblown”  most  definitely  asso- 

I  dated  with  Schiaparelli,  and  used  too  in  the 

I  autumn  collections  by  Maggy  Rouff,  succinctly 

I  interprets  the  character  of  the  silhouette  .  .  . 

I  fullness  blown  to  the  front,  or  fullness  blown 

I  to  the  back. 


“Avion”  as  Schiaparelli  expressed  her  windblown 
inspiration  in  her  first  cables  was  described  as 
the  airplane  silhouette,  and  evening 
clothes  showed  fantastic  effects,  of  very 
narrow  skirts  emphasizing  the  stream¬ 
line  most  obviously,  with  protrusions 
not  unlike  propellers  from  the  backs  of 
the  skirts.  And  then  the  silhouette  was 
thrown  in  reverse,  and  behold  front  full¬ 
ness  and  jabots,  and  revers  became  the 
daylight  version. 


Highlight 


Elegance  and  generosity  might  well 
l)e  the  watchwords  of  the  Jewelry 
theme  for  spring  and  summer,  be¬ 
cause  bracelets  and  pins,  clips  and 
rings,  buckles  and  necklaces  are 
growing  bigger  and  brighter,  and 
certainly  better  to  wear  with  the 
vivid  clothes  that  are  now  ordained. 

SIMULATED  METAL  .  .  .  gold, 
silver,  and  aluminum  ...  is 
important,  and  because  it  is  light 
in  weight,  very  large  and  very 
chunky  pieces  can  be  worn  on  a 
thin  blouse  or  a  slender  wrist 
without  being  weighed  down.  Prec¬ 
ious  woods,  sometimes  rubbed  to 
a  high  polish,  and  studded  with 
metal,  have  a  tailored  air  which 
gives  them  place  with  smart  tweeds 
and  homespuns,  and  the  elegant 
tailleur.  And  some  of  the  crafts¬ 
men  are  manipulating  leather  thongs 
in  vivid  colors  and  producing  fas¬ 
cinating  necklaces  and  bracelets,  that 
are  just  the  thing  for  sports  clothes. 

Very  wide,  cumbersome  looking 
bracelets,  novel  in  design  and  often 
unique  in  shape,  are  developed  in 
gayly  colored  compositions  that  look 
like  prystal.  A  popular  one  is  the 
bracelet  which  fits  about  two-thirds 
way  around  the  arm  and  is  sort  of 
crescent  shape. 

CEVERAL  SEASONS  ago 
^  Patou  brought  out  Mother  of 
Pearl,  and  now  again  a  trend  is 
evident,  especially  for  brooches  and 
clips.  Turquoise,  which  has  been 
quiet,  is  attaining  new  importance 
because  of  the  interest  in  Mexican 
colorings,  and  bright  yellows,  reds, 
rusts,  and  sharp  greens  in  popular 
compositions  are  interesting  accents 
for  dark  and  light  frocks. 

Now  that  formal  clothes  are  gain¬ 
ing  in  importance,  sparkling  jewelry 
takes  on  new  significance.  Match 
ing  bracelets  and  clips,  the  latter 
often  worn  on  the  evening  bag,  are 
frequently  seen.  Little  triangular 
clip  earrings  of  semi-precious  stones 
which  glisten  on  the  ears  in  evening 
are  also  worn  in  the  da5dime  in  very 
good  taste. 

And  newly  interesting,  tho  a  bit 
mid-Victorian,  are  the  hatpins, 
monogram  fob  pins,  and  shirtwaist 
links,  which  modern  fashion  re¬ 
quires. 


There  is  something  new  in  Furs  for  Spring,  and  that 
will  be  good  news  to  women  who  love  the  flattering  luxury 
of  silky  skins.  With  the  tailleur  and  the  casual  tweed  suit 
an  item  of  great  importance  in  the  new  fashion  picture, 
and  the  trimly  tailored  coat  dress  gaining  enthusiastic  adher¬ 
ents,  the  “little"  fur  as  it  is  called  deserves  attention. 

Colored  Furs,  dyed  in  costume  shades  .  .  .  navy,  rose, 
green  and  even  gold  .  .  .  that’s  the  news  of  spring,  and 
they  are  lovely  beyond  imagination.  Lapin  in  deep  street 
shades  of  green  and  heather  blue ;  mole  in  rust,  and  Amadou ; 
white  fox  dyed  rose,  and  gold,  and  pastel  tones  for  evening. 
Boas  and  fox  stoles,  at  least  two  yards  long,  emphasize  still 
further  the  tendency  to  get  away  from  the  natural  animal 
with  heads  and  tails  and  paws,  and  boas  hearken  back  to  the 
picturesque  period  of  clothes.  Little  bolero  jackets,  that 
hang  straight  instead  of  fastening  close  about  the  waist, 
made  of  mole  and  lapin  and  dyed  in  costume  colors  complete 
a  cloth  ensemble  with  distinction.  These  are  designed  for 
street  wear,  and  for  the  cocktail  hour. 

For  the  customer  who  is  going  to  buy  precious  furs,  sables 
.  .  .  two,  three,  four,  five  or  more  .  .  .  still  hold  an 
eminent  position,  and  the  silver  fox  cape  which  developed 
with  amazing  success  last  season  is  again  among  the  choice 
luxuries  of  the  ultra-fashionables.  Little  capelets  and  ascots 
of  kidskin,  in  gray,  beige,  and  white  which  are  numbered 
among  the  very  smart  volume  items  for  the  season,  are 
developed  at  moderate  prices. 

The  Shoe  Silhouette 

The  word  windblown  has  come  right  down  to  earth  and 
found  itself  in  the  shoe  vocabulary,  so  that  at  least  from 
the  viewpoint  of  terms  there  is  unison  in  the  wardrobe  from 
head  to  foot.  An  interesting  version  of  the  windblown  shoe 
is  to  be  shown  in  the  Paris  and  London  openings  by  the 
American  bootmaker,  Zegorav.  It  is  a  sandalized  opera 
with  a  ribbon  band  extending  from  the  front,  around  the 
ankle  tying  in  a  bow  at  the  center  back.  It  is  a  successful 
attempt  to  draw  the  eye  to  the  foot,  and  give  more  emphasis 
to  shoe  design. 

Sandalized  oxfords  and  pumps  point  to  the  importance  of 
more  cut-outs  in  street  shoes,  which  are  common  sense  for 
summer  comfort  when  shoes  are  built  high  around  the  foot. 
Toeless  sandals  for  resort  and  for  formal  wear  are  in  greater 
numbers  than  ever  in  fine  shoe  lines,  and  the  forecast  of 
carmine  toenails  becomes  more  positive. 

The  T  strap,  the  opera  pump,  and  the  Cuban  heel  are  old 
favorites  which  are  being  revived  in  fashion.  Lower  heels 
especially  for  dancing  shoes  are  of  particular  fashion  interest 
and  they  are  emphasized  in  the  cotillion  sandal  which  has 
been  widely  discussed  as  a  possibility  for  next  fall. 

Perforations,  stitchings,  braiding,  and  two-leather  trims  are 
notable  in  the  early  summer  collections  of  fabrics  including 
Suvas  and  novelty  cottons,  and  on  washable  white  leathers. 
While  smart  stores  believe  more  thoroughly  than  at  any 
time  in  pastel  shoes,  1934  summer  volume  will  be  in  all 
white,  and  the  classical  brown  and  white  combination. 
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ENTHUSIASM  is  riding  high  in  favor  of  Suits,  and  spring  and  summer — will  see  new  devotees 
^  among  very  well  dressed  and  smartly  turned-out  women.  It’s  not  going  to  be  a  short  season  to 
worry  the  economically  minded  customer  because  the  silk  suit,  and  cotton  and  linen  suits  will  loom  large 
in  the  fashion  picture  as  the  seasons  approach,  as  an  ever-present  reminder  of  the  ultra-chic  of  the 
Tailleur. 


Novelty  woollens,  generally  of  the  homespun  and  Tweed  weaves 
are  the  most  evident  in  the  popular  fashion  story  for  early  spring, 
and  brilliance  of  colorings,  and  the  exquisite  tones  of  the  muted 
soft  shades  are  temptations  of  the  clothes-conscious  woman. 
Vying  with  bright  nubs  are  gay  and  shadow  plaids,  Glenurquhart 
and  Hounds  tooth  checks,  and  the  favored  Gun  Club  check  of  the 
English  weavers.  Stripes  to  which  Paris  gave  approval  last  year 
are  sponsored  again  by  O’Rossen,  and  are  particularly  import¬ 
ant  in  companion  weaves. 

The  regulation  Tailleur  stands  to  the  fore  for  the  ijerfect  ward¬ 
robe.  Added  to  it,  very  frequently  is  the  long  single  breasted 
Paddock  coat,  the  double  breasted  Chanel  Coat,  and  of  very- 
special  interest  the  Inverness  or  Field  Cape. 

Soft  Suits  of  dressmaker  inspiration  in  fine  angora,  and  kasha 
yarns  emphasize  soft  finish  fabrics,  and  the  box  jacket  and  tunic 
length  coats  are  the  most  important.  These  suits  have  the  wind¬ 
blown  silhouette  introduced  frequently  by  rippling  revers  and 
front  skirt  fullness.  Fur  trims  for  pre-Easter  wear  introduce 
matching  dyed  furs,  stressing  navy  blue,  beige  and  gold  tones, 
and  fox,  lapin  and  mole  in  wide  collar  and  tuxedo  neck  lines 
are  registering  in  the  first  customer’s  collections. 

Necklines  Are  Lower 

Watch  the  neckline !  Again  changes  are  in  process,  just  as  several 
seasons  ago,  when  to  the  amazement  of  many,  necklines  hugged 
the  throat,  and  womfen  surprisingly  enough  found  them  youthful 
and  flattering.  Now  with  the  first  hint  of  lower  front  lines  in 
evening  dresses,  and  spring  and  summer  frocks  following  lead, 
there  is  sure  to  be  a  change.  Adjustable  necklines  featuring  scarfs, 
and  bows  and  frilly  revers  of  taffeta,  organza,  and  novelty  fabrics 
to  contrast  with  the  dress  repeat  the  importance  of  the  new 
windblown  silhouette.  The  belted  normal  waistline  with  a  hint 
of  being  a  bit  snugger  and  a  bit  pulled  in  is  regarded  as  import¬ 
ant. 


Wherever  smart  clothes  are  wom,  the  waist  length  holero  an  1 
the  nearly-knee  length  tunic  are  repeated  and  combinations  of 
colors  and  fabrics  add  possibilities  of  interest.  Pleated  flounces 
from  the  knee  are  frequently  used  to  simulate  the  tunic. 

Details  of  bright  wood  and  metal  buttons,  gay  patent  leather  belts, 
and  huge  clips  and  brooches  in  brilliant  stones  give  the  smart  one- 
color  accent  to  the  omni-present  black  frock. 


From  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Fashion  Show 


Above  :  Double  breasted  6-button 
Chanel  Reefer  suit  of  Chatham 
Tweeds,  in  Sail  Red  with  Cinema 
Blue  Top  Coat  of  same  fabric. 
Ensemble  by  I.  J.  Rubin-Richard 
Moisten,  Inc. 
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Hosiery  Notes 

Warm  and  soft  is  the  keynote  of 
the  new  hosiery  shades  for  spring, 
and  there’s  a  subtle  sunburn  glow 
to  even  the  neutral  taupes  and 
grays,  that  emphasizes  harmony  in 
the  costume. 

For  early  season  wear  there  is 
definite  interest  in  blending  the 
hosiery  with  the  costume,  especially 
with  the  darker  tones  of  woollens 
and  tweeds,  and  with  increasingly 
popular  brown  shoes  and  gloves. 
Qose  harmony  of  hosiery  color  with 
the  shoe  and  costume  increases  the 
illusion  of  the  slender  unbroken  sil¬ 
houette  which  is  highly  approved 
in  the  new  streamline  motif. 

CONTRAST,  which  has  been  the 
rule  of  hosiery  for  many  past 
seasons,  will  find  its  place  in  the  late 
spring  and  early  summer  fashions 
with  the  light  cottons  and  linens, 
and  pastel  woollens  and  silks.  White 
shoes  and  pastel  shoes,  handbags, 
gloves  and  millinery  in  white  and 
pale  tones  will  demand  a  color  bal¬ 
ance  achieved  most  satisfactorily  by 
the  warm,  sunny  tints  which  closely 
simulate  the  well  bronzed  skin. 


Hats  in  Youthful  Vein 


THE  new  hats  for  spring  have  passed  the  test  of  accept- 
*  ance — they  do  make  a  woman  look  younger,  they  are 
flattering,  and  they  are  easy  to  wear.  The  brims  are  up, 
sometimes  all  around,  sometimes  only  on  one  side,  but  lifting 
the  brim  seems  to  lift  the  face  and  the  spirit. 

The  Breton  influence  is  dominant,  extending  from  the  saucer 
brim  and  the  rolled  sailors  to  the  bicornes  and  tricornes,  and 
even  the  halo  hats  belong  to  this  general  mode.  While  the 
Tyrolean  motif  is  less  frequent  than  earlier  in  the  season, 
yet  there  are  becoming  versions  with  manipulated  brims, 
some  of  which  are  given  Mexican  tags.  The  Beret  Tam, 
with  a  side  bandeau,  worn  well  forward  over  the  right  side 
is  the  spring  version  of  the  popular  student  fashion.  The 
windblown  brim,  which  when  first  seen  suggests  the  sugar 
scoop,  frequently  stresses  the  straight  flat  back,  and  has  the 
youthful  flair  of  the  poke  bonnet. 

Felts  in  brilliant  colorings,  especially  sharp  green,  are  being 
worn  now,  and  these  will  be  succeeded  quickly  by  alpaca 
fabrics,  foulards,  belting  ribbons,  shiny  straw  fabrics  and 
later  cottons.  The  enthusiasm  for  the  felt  and  straw  com¬ 
bination  now  evident  in  smart  shops  indicates  a  most  effective 
suit  hat. 

Not  “what  to  wear’’  but  “how  to  wear  it’’  seems  to  be  the 
liveliest  point  of  discussion  in  millinery  shops  at  present, 
and  the  tilted-back  effect  presupposes  a  technique  in  putting 
on  a  hat  which  can  make  or  mar  its  character. 


Evening  hosiery  has  taken  on  a 
decidedly  darker  cast,  definitely 
away  from  the  skin  and  flesh  tones 
of  the  previous  season.  A  medium 
suntan  hosiery,  stressing  the  warm 
bronzey  tint,  is  most  popular,  and 
the  grayed  neutral  lighter  shade  for 
evening  is  favored  for  pale  cos¬ 
tumes. 


Silly  little  feathers  that  seem  to  be  blowing  away  from 
the  hat,  dull  velvet  ribbons,  leather  bandings,  veils,  and  really 
lovely  flowers  are  the  popular  trimmings.  Matching  gloves 
and  scarfs,  and  sometimes  a  matching  handbag  are  conceits 
of  the  new  season  which  should  be  promoted. 


Gloves  in  Gay  Fabrics 


CONSIDERABLE  discussion  is 
heard  regarding  lustrous  finish, 
which  is  a  particular  feature  of 
fine  quality  ingrain  hose;  however, 
the  dip-dyed  hosiery  with  its  longer 
wearing  qualities  and  dull  finish  fills 
the  volume  demand. 

Anklets  and  Socks  for  sportswear 
show  increasing  importance.  Among 
the  novel  ideas  that  are  being  suc¬ 
cessfully  promoted  are  new  garter 
runs,  new  heel  reinforcements,  and 
toe  developments  including  the 
Angle-Knit  or  toe  gusset;  the  Ne- 
Flex  Hose  which  introduces  Lastex 
just  above  the  knee  to  reduce  pull 
and  strain,  and  the  Neva-Wet  pro¬ 
cess  applied  to  hose  which  prevents 
water  spotting.  Specialized  fea¬ 
tures  such  as  these  develop  custom¬ 
er  interest  in  better  quality  hosiery. 


Gloves  continue  to  be  a  strong  fashion  factor  and  those 
who  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  making  gloves  out  of  dress  fabrics, 
may  find  it  a  bit  hard  to  believe  that  the  way  of  the 
costume  gloves  seems  to  be  brighter  and  swifter  for  spring. 

Linens  will  play  a  big  part  in  the  summer  glove  business, 
and  of  course  they  must  be  made  with  a  mesh  or  lastex  palm 
to  be  practical  and  comfortable.  Pique,  organdie,  meshes, 
and  crocheted  string  have  big  promotional  possibilities. 
Staple  prints  .  .  .  dots,  checks,  plaids,  and  stripes  that  will 
easily  ensemble  with  scarfs,  dresses  and  hats  will  be  import¬ 
ant.  Gloves  of  10  button  length,  with  slightly  flaring  cuffs, 
tucked,  corded  or  button  trimmed  will  be  worn. 

Pre-Elaster  business  will  be  done  mainly  in  leathers,  with 
doeskins,  capes  and  kids  in  demand  for  dress  occasion,  and 
pigs  and  chamois  of  increasing  importance  because  of  the 
wide  favor  for  tweeds  and  homespuns.  Brown  is  slightly 
more  important  than  black,  which  holds  true  in  shoes  and 
handbags,  due  again  to  the  demand  for  accessories  to  ensem¬ 
ble  with  tweeds.  White  and  beige  come  third  and  fourth, 
and  there  is  surprising  interest  in  navy. 
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New  Fabrics  Are  Featured 

In  Practical  Sports  Clothes 


^HE  feminine  softness  evident  in  all  new 
clothes  is  not  cast  aside  even  for  sportswear 
where  the  masculine  and  tailored  influence  has 
so  long  been  considered  essential  to  practical 
smartness.  And  contributing  largely  to  this  suc¬ 
cessful  registration  of  beauty  in  comfortable 
playclothes  are  interesting  new  fabrics,  which 
combine  rich  colorings,  exceptional  designs,  and 
novel  weaves  and  textures.  And  even  these  quali¬ 
fications  are  not  all,  for  many  of  the  fabrics 
l)oast  shrinkage-proof,  anti-crease,  stretch-proof 
and  water  repellent  features.  Perfection  it  would 


seem  has  been  achieved  in  the  materials  of  which 
we  build  our  clothes. 


Angora  yams  play  a  large  part  in  the  light  weight 
woollens  for  early  wear,  and  soft  tweed  fabrics 
especially  in  the  neutral  and  pastel  tones,  register 
importantly  for  jacket  dresses  and  one-piece  coat 
dresses.  Tie-silks,  foulirds,  surahs,  and 


satins  | 

printed  in  polka  dots,  hair  line  checks  and  diminu-  | 
tive  patterns  increase  in  importance  with  the  | 
growing  acceptance  of  the  already  popular  shirt-  | 
waist  dress.  | 

Important  Knitted  clothes  | 
are  more  and  more  in  the  | 
smart  picture  of  fashion,  I 
for  the  girl  in  college,  the  | 
well  dressed  young  matron  | 
and  the  woman  of  fastidi-  | 
ous  taste  of  any  age.  New  | 
yarns  that  combine  silk  I 
with  wool ;  synthetic  silk  | 
yarns  that  offer  rare  | 
colors,  as  well  as  novel  | 
cotton  yarns,  are  devel-  | 
oped  in  dresses  that  offer  | 
detail  and  interest  to  com-  | 
pete  with  soft  silk  crepes,  | 
woollens  and  linens.  | 

The  enthusiasm  which  has  | 
registered  for  shirts,  skirts  | 
and  shorts  down  south,  | 
will  repeat  itself  in  the  | 
north  when  cotton  time  | 
comes  round.  The  adjust-  | 
able  sunback  dress,  often  | 
with  a  jacket  and  the  reg-  | 
ulation  tailleur,  offer  a  | 
trio  of  fashions  which  | 
guarantee  smartness,  sue-  | 
cess  and  chic.  1 

Separate  skirts,  lower  | 
front  necklines,  twin  | 
sweaters,  interesting  I 
blouses,  norfolks  in  vel-  | 
veteen,  flannel,  cottons,  | 
and  colorful  buttons,  belts  I 
and  neckerchiefs  are  notes  | 
of  importance  in  every  | 
sports  wardrobe.  «  | 
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Below:  Tailored  Coat  of  West- 
bury  weave  cotton  from  C.  H. 
Schmidt  &  Co.  Designed  by  Helen 
Cookman  of  Hampton  Coat  _  Com¬ 
pany.  Bright  green  accessories  by 
John  Frederics. 


From  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Fashion  Show 


Above:  Spectator  Sports  Dress 
designed  by  Ann  Wolverton  in  San- 
forised-shrunk  Tat-O-Sail  twill,  red, 
white  and  blue  from  Henry  Glass. 
Ensemble  Gloves  by  Fred  Screaton. 
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TheNewBags 


SIZE  IS  THE  outstanding  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  new  handbags,  and 
at  last  the  majority  of  smart 
bags  are  large  enough  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  woman 
whose  complaint  is  that  her 
handbag  is  "always  stuffed 
full”.  These  are  fr^uently 
pouchy  in  style,  with  interest¬ 
ing  frames,  and  the  conveni¬ 
ences  of  slide  fasteners  and 
novelty  locks. 

MORE  ATTENTION  is  focus¬ 
sed  on  the  box  bottom,  especial¬ 
ly  with  the  demand  for  roomi¬ 
ness.  Linings  come  in  for  con¬ 
sideration,  especially  with  leath¬ 
er  and  velvet  being  used  in  vivid 
colorings,  and  tie-silks  in  bright 
patterns.  Monogram  plates  and 
tags,  on  which  initials  may  be 
engraved  or  cut  thru  are  shown 
on  some  of  the  imported  bags, 
and  the  wide  selection  of  ini¬ 
tials  and  monograms,  many  of 
which  are  quickly  attached  to 
the  bag,  are  good  selling  fea¬ 
tures. 

FOR  PRE-EASTER  wear 
brown  is  most  in  demand,  as  is 
true  in  shoes  and  gloves.  Black 
is  slightly  less  important 
Bright  colors  in  patent  leather 
especially  for  accent  with 
tweed  suits,  and  black  and  navy 
patent  are  important.  Costume 
fabrics  that  will  harmonize 
♦  with  tweeds,  wool  crepes,  and 
silk  street  dresses  are  increasing 
in  acceptance.  Alligator  and 
pigskin  are  two  quality  leathers 
in  growing  demand  and  box 
calf,  peccary  and  pin  seal  will 
be  volume. 

A  NEW  TREATMENT  of 
leather,  which  some  called 
snuffed,  gives  a  suede-like  ap¬ 
pearance,  which  is  extremely 
satisfactory  inasmuch  as  it  does 
not  crack  or  rub.  In  light  sum¬ 
mer  shades  this  is  especicially 
desirable. 

COTTONS  AND  LINENS  in  | 

novelty  weaves,  including  bright  I 

colors  and  patterns  as  well  as  | 
white,  give  promise  of  a  gay  | 
bag  picture  for  warm  weather,  | 

and  washable  white  leathers,  | 

wood  beads,  and  straw  of  the  | 

toyo  family  offer  variations  | 

from  the  fabrics.  These  too  | 

will  be  large,  many  with  simu-  | 

lated  shell  frames.  | 

BECAUSE  OF  THE  rush  | 

toward  formal  clothes  there  is  | 

a  demand  for  vanity  case  bags  | 

of  velvet,  little  pouches  of  | 

novelty  silks  and  satins  with  | 

ornamental  frames,  and  frilly  | 

organdies  and  chiffon  in  a  wide  | 

range  of  colors.  | 


From  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  F<ukwn  ^how 

Beach  dress  with  matching  shorts.  Beach  Costume  with  sun  back,  and 
detachable  sailor  collar.  Pacific  Mills  red  shorts.  Pacific  Mills  Pacific 
2-2-14  Fabric.  Resource:  Strouse-  Pique.  Resource:  Strousc-Baer  Co. 
Baer  Co. 

Comfortable  Clothes  For  Children 

KJEW  designs  in  fabrics  for  children’s  clothes  emphasize  the  growing 
*  ^appreciation  for  quality  and  appropriate  color  combinations.  Sturdy 
materials,  piques,  reps,  shirtings,  and  linens  in  bright  and  vivid  colors 
are  good  staples,  and  the  dark  shades,  navy  and  brown,  are  newly 
smart.  Sheer  dimities  and  crisp  organdies  and  muslins,  especially  em¬ 
phasizing  yellow,  are  featured  for  dressier  occasions.  These  particularly 
are  accented  by  lingerie  collars  and  fine  lace  trims. 

Modernized  treatments  of  conventional  checks,  stripes  and  plaids  are 
in  popular  demand  for  sun-back  beach  dresses  and  shorts  which  are 
diminutives  of  the  grown-ups’.  School  dresses  now  have  shorts  or 
French  panties  to  match. 

The  straightline  dress  with  smocking  or  yoke  for  the  2  to  6  years 
is  always  preferred,  and  for  older  children  adaptable  waistlines  with 
ties  sashes  or  belts  are  chosen.  Littl  jacket  dresses  are  growing  in  favor 
among  children. 
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Casual  Coats  Interpreted 

In  Formal  Fabrics  * 


The  development  of  the  casual  coat  that’s  not 
too  dressy  but  dressy  enough  to  go  over  the 
afternoon  frock  is  a  notable  achievement,  with 
the  increasing  demand  for  more  formal  clothes. 
The  most  useful  of  these  coats  are  from  slightly 
above  the  knee  to  about  four  inches  below,  and 
adjustable  necklines  that  can  be  brought  close 
to  the  throat  are  essential.  However,  the  import¬ 
ant  news  of  these  coats  is  the  fabric. 

White  kid  galyac  is  one  of  the  elite  versions  of 
this  new  idea  and  it  is  equally  correct  with  specta¬ 
tor  sports,  afternoon  frocks,  and  cocktail  dresses. 
Novelty  velvets  including  some  that  are  water¬ 
proof,  and  others  that  are  washable,  have  been 
successful  at  the  southern  resorts;  and  at  the 
Bath  Club  in  Palm  Beach,  they  are  being  worn 
over  linen  dresses  with  exceptional  charm.  Un¬ 
usual  linens,  sur])rising  versions  of  cottons,  tie- 
silks,  and  discreetly  printed  satins  are  included 
in  the  really  smart  selection  of  fabrics  for  these 
new  casuals. 


From  N,  R.  D.  G,  A.  Fashion  Show 


From  N.  R.  D.  G.  .4.  Fashion  Show 


Above  :  Casual  coat,  szvayycr  lines  and  Vionnct 
sleei’cs,  with  jabot  collar,  of  Sidney  Blunienthal 
striped  velvet.  Desiyned  by  Arons,  Bernstein  and 
Arons.  Bay  of  A.  C.  Lawrence  perforated  chamois 
from  Harry  S.  Stone  Bay  Co. 


Right:  Full  lenyth  coat  of  William  Openhym  & 
Sons  Tra-vel,  in  ivoven  herrinybone  tweed  pattern. 
Norfolk  influence  and  brown  saucer  buttons,  de¬ 
siyned  by  Helen  Cookman,  Hampton  Coat  Com¬ 
pany.  Hat,  John  Frederics. 
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Above:  '  Wedding  gown  of  Mist-vel,  a  mousseline  de  soie  with  velvet  dots  by  William  Openhym 
&  Sons.  The  bridesmaids"  white  chiffon  gowns  have  bustle  trains  of  fuschia  Sprayvel  .  .  . 
Gowns  by  W eisberg-N ewman,  Inc.  Velvet  halos,  by  R.  A.  Dorman  &  Co.,  Velvet  gloves  by 
Fred  H.  Screaton.  Velvet  shoes  by  Zegorav. 
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I  THE  Cotton  Wedding,  which  is  truly  American 
I  ’in  spirit  and  jeune  fils  in  appearance,  has 
I  fashion  appeal  because  of  the  exquisitely  sheer 
I  and  rich  new  weaves  that  have  been  developed. 
I  Cotton  lends  itself  to  the  bouffant  and  to  the 
I  windblown  treatments,  and  of  course  the  bridal 
I  dress  has  the  traditional  train,  even  if  not  as 
I  long  and  formal  as  in  more  conventional  fabrics. 
I  While  a  veil  of  illusion  or  heirloom  lace  may  be 
I  used,  yet  the  gossamer  cotton  veil  is  delightful, 
I  and  nunlike  in  its  simplicity.  Striped  and  Floral 
I  cottons  for  the  bridesmaids  suggest  quaint  little 


Ivory  tinted  satin  molding  close  en  princesse  with  | 
long  sleeves,  close  high  neckline,  and  full  court  | 
train  is  an  important  spring  choice,  tho  with  | 
Easter  coming  very  early  there  will  be  velvet  | 
brides,  since  many  of  the  new  weaves  are  spring-  | 
like.  1 


hats,  gloves  made  of  matching  fabric,  and  novel 
bouquets  of  organdy  flowers. 


For  the  bridesmaids’  ensemble,  gloves  usually 
made  from  the  dress  fabric,  are  important,  and 
the  halo  hat  is  the  favored  silhouette. 


Distinguished  New  and 

Original  Fabrics  for  the  Bride 


From  N,  R.  D.  G»  A,  Fashion  Show 


Hip  length  even¬ 
ing  zvrap  of  L.  & 
E.  Stint’s  Violetta 
Velvet,  sponsoring 
the  cowl  back  with 
fox  trimming.  Re¬ 
source  :  Jacobson- 
Geiger  &  Spector. 


From  N.  R.  D.  O'.  A.  Fashion  Sin 


White  Organdy  Ensem¬ 
ble  accented  with  bands 
of  Cinema  Blue  Organdy. 
Detachable  cape  of  novel 
shape,  and  the  silhouette 
bodice  is  fastened  with 
the  new  Talon  Spectra 
fastener.  Resource :  Iris 
Frock  Co. 


Evenittg  Ensemble  of 
Pacific  M  ills’  Dayntee 
Sheer,  a  new  lacy  cot¬ 
ton.  Resource:  Jack  Her¬ 
zog  &  Bros. 


Multi-colored  bubble 
printed  Lastex  Satin  with 
original  train  detail,  de¬ 
signed  by  Shirley  Barker 
of  Barnett-Barker.  Satin, 
Frank  Associates.  Gloves, 
Fred  H.  Screaton. 


Formal  Fashions  Revive 


ance 


Repeal,  the  semi-demi  don’t-dress  type  of  clothes 
"  *  have  been  abandoned  and  all  the  world  seems  to  have 
made  up  its  mind  to  dress  and  go  places,  and  the  result 
is  an  avalanche  of  formal  fashions  some  of  them  breath¬ 
taking  in  their  originality,  and  fascinating  in  variety.  No 
one  point  stands  out  in  the  new  mode  of  formality,  but 
rather  several  of  intense  interest. 

The  return  of  the  lower  front  neckline  is  no  doubt  the  most 
welcomed,  and  the  dramatic  effect  of  the  lei  or  stole  strikes 
a  deep  feminine  response.  The  train  which  has  been  bidding 
for  attention  for  the  past  two  seasons  is  definitely  accepted, 
and  the  distinguishing  note  of  long  sleeves  marks  another 
fK)int  of  true  elegance. 

Skirts  command  the  major  interest  because  of  the  detail 
developed  below  the  knee  usually  in  flounces,  flared  fullness, 
and  pleated  godets.  Ruchings  around  the  hem  have  a  Vic¬ 
torian  reflection  genuinely  in  keeping  with  the  stiff  and 
rich  fabrics  so  frequently  used. 

Tho  very  smart  fashion  looks  with  great  favor  on  the  dark 
colors  including  deep  red  and  deep  blue,  black  holds  first 
place.  Yellow  which  is  having  splendid  success  in  sports 
clothes  is  particularly  favored  in  mid  spring  formals,  and 
with  the  promise  of  novelty  cottons  for  the  summer  picture, 
a  gamut  of  gay  colorings  is  assured. 

Challis  is  among  the  quaint  fabrics  used  for  evening,  and 
satin  striped  chiffons,  organzas  and  mousselines  are  reminis¬ 
cent  of  heirlooms.  Tulle  over  taffeta,  magnificently  printed 
satins,  the  new  summer  velvets  and  lame  threaded  materials 
are  added  to  the  staple  chiffons  and  mossy  crepes. 

Tho  little  capes  and  jackets  have  been  notably  absent  during 
the  winter  season,  they  are  appearing  again  in  the  new 
spring  ensembles,  some  of  them  trimmed  with  fur,  others 
with  vividly  contrasting  velvet  and  a  few  have  novelty 
feathers. 

The  Separate  Wrap 

An  essential  in  every  formal  wardrol)e,  particularly  in  spring, 
is  the  little  extra  wrap,  which  this  season  is  practically  always 
of  velvet  and  frequently  introduces  the  cowl  back,  as  a 
pleasant  diversion.  Velvets  of  paysanne  texture,  frieze  or 
uncut  weaves,  and  novel  ribbed  and  dotted  weaves  offer 
variety  even  for  the  wardrobe  that  already  has  a  velvet 
wrap.  Tho  some  of  the  very  formal  wraps  are  full  length, 
the  smartest  for  spring  and  summer  are  hip  and  knee  lengths 
in  casual  silhouette,  invariaWy  emphasizing  the  trend  toward 
the  Russian  and  Queen  Christina  collars  of  face-framing 
lines.  Vivid  Mexican  colors  at  the  moment  are  receiving 
greatest  attention  especially  tangerine,  vivid  blue,  bright  a 
green  and  yellow. 


Right:  Evening  Ensemble  of  Mallinson 
Printed  Pussy  Willow  Crepe.  Jacket  trim¬ 
med  in  silver  fox.  Designed  by  Mamie 
Conti. 


From  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Fashion  Show 
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Merchandising _ 

Possibilities  of  the  Sportswear  Department 
During  the  Coming  Spring 

Helpful  Suggestions  of  a  Fashion  Expert 


By  HELEN  CORNELIUS* 
Harpers  Bazaar,  New  York 


I  SHOULD  like  to  tell  you  about 
some  of  the  tlyngs  that  we  have 
seen  in  the  market  and  that  we 
think  are  worthy  of  being  definitely 
promoted  this  spring  in  your  sports¬ 
wear  departments.  May  I  say  the 
obvious  thing?  Shorts.  It  certainly 
looks  like  a  short  year  as  far  as 
sportswear  is  concerned.  Linen 
shorts,  cotton  shorts,  woolen  shorts, 
and  all  the  other  kinds  of  shorts, 
under  skirts  and  without  skirts. 

There  are  the  sp)ectator  sport 
dresses,  of  course,  in  silks  and 
acetates  and  woolens.  I  think  the 
newest  of  those  are  the  challis,  and 
we  would  certainly  play  up  challis 
and  the  great  category  of  knitted 
things.  I  think  that  right  here 
sp)ecial  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  great  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  knitted  wear.  For  instance, 
we  are  very  much  impressed  with 
the  tailored  type  of  suit,  in  a  very 
closely  woven  or  closely  knitted  tex¬ 
ture,  that  we  have  seen  in  these 
recent  openings.  They  are  the  sort 
of  thing  you  can  wear  in  town 
or  country  or  when  traveling,  and 
they  have  a  distinctly  new  look. 

That  English  type  unlined  tweed 
suit  is  your  compromise  suit,  the 
suit  that  is  for  town  or  country; 
worn  with  a  topcoat  or  worn  with  a 
cap)e ;  worn  with  a  light  weight  plaid 
wool  blouse,  a  challis  blouse",  or 
later  on  with  the  shirtmaker  typ)e 
of  blouse. 

There  are  a  dozen  different  kinds 
of  suits  this  year  and  certainly  one 
of  the  dozen  will  fit  into  your  plans. 
The  reefers  are  soft  and  the  collars 
ripple  on  many  of  these  suits,  so 
that  the  woman  who  objects  to  the 
strictly  tailored  suit  will  find  some,- 
thing  with  a  little  feminine  touch 
that  is  very  smart.  Pastel  tweeds  are 
good  and  light  blue  is  the  rage.  In 
other  words,  we  would  play  up 
tweeds  and  we  would  plav  up  knit¬ 
ted  fabrics  to  the  last  stitch. 

Those  of  you  who  have  been 


through  the  sportswear  market  are 
agreed,  I  am  sure,  on  the  number 
of  new  things  that  have  come  out 
for  late  March  and  April  business, 
especially  these  two-piece  types  of 
sports  dresses  that  are,  strictly 
speaking,  golf  dresses  but  that  can 
be  used  for  other  purposes — the 
classic  shirtmaker  dresses  both  in 


E-cerpts  from  an  Address  at  the  Ready-to- 
Wear  Session.  23rd  Annual  Convention,  N.  R. 
D.  G.  A.,  January  16,  1934. 


From  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Fashion  Shorn 

light  weight  wool,  in  challis,  and 
other  fabrics,  such  as  cotton,  syn¬ 
thetics,  and  linens. 

The  new  English  type  of  tweed 
coat  without  a  lining  is  casual ;  it  is 
comfortable  looking ;  it  is  light 
weight;  it  is  made  in  that  tweed 
which  you  can  see  through  or  in  a 
heavier  typo  of  tweed.  It  is  a  tweed 
that  looks  rugged  to  the  eye  and 


when  you  touch  it  it  almost  crumples 
in  your  hand  it  so  soft. 

Those  of  you  who  have  had 
riding  clothes  and  accessories  in 
your  departments  know  that  there 
is  nothing  more  discouraging — ^yes, 
discouraging  is  quite  the  word — for 
the  customer  who  rides  than  to  come 
into  a  sportswear  depiartment,  try¬ 
ing  to  find  the  correct  classic  typie 
of  accessories  to  wear  with  her 
riding  habit,  and  not  find  them  or 
not  find  someone  who  spoaks  her 
language. 

While  special  underwear  for  rid¬ 
ing  and  for  sports  clothes  in  gen¬ 
eral  doesn’t  come  into  your  depart¬ 
ments,  I  think  that  there  is  a  great 
opportunity  to  bring  sales  to  your 
stores  and  to  refer  your  customers 
to  your  underwear  depiartments. 
You  might  even  have  a  separate 
section  devoted  to  sportswear  un¬ 
derwear  that  you  know  is  right  to 
go  under  these  simple  tailored  spxirts 
clothes.  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
promote  them  or  to  interest  the  un¬ 
derwear  department  in  having  them 
stocked. 

As  to  scarfs  the  plain  Ascot,  will 
sell,  but  we  do  think  that  either 
the  square  or  the  triangle  is  smarter 
because  you  can  drape  it;  you  can 
do  lots  of  things  with  it. 

We  also  have  narrow  scarfs 
which  are  made  to  tie  in  a  bow, 
in  front,  to  be  worn  under  the  coat, 
and  we  have  such  matching  acces¬ 
sories  as  a  two-tone  scarf  with 
a  matching  belt.  You  see,  the  feel¬ 
ing  for  matching  your  accessories  is 
very  strong.  You  could  build  a 
whole  sports  costume  around  this 
belt  and  scarf,  instead  of  getting 
your  spjorts  costume  first  and  look¬ 
ing  for  a  belt  and  scarf  later. 

There  are  such  novelties  as  knit¬ 
ted  neckwear,  which  buttons  at  the 
neck,  and  has  a  set  of  cuffs  to 
match.  These,  of  course,  are  not 
the  volume  sellers  that  triangles  and 
plain  white  neckwear  are,  but  they 
do  add  a  certain  fashion  importance 
to  the  neckwear  department. 

(Continued  on  page  118) 
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CO  AT  and  SUIT 
SOURCES 


’Dresses,  Inc. 

Fine  Cotton  Dresses 

From  5.00  to  29.50 

1412  Broadway  New  York 


LAND  O'COTTON 

FROCKS  I 

$22.50  to  45.00  Doz. 

All  Important 
1 4  to  46  Cotton  Dresses 
1372  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


COTTONS 

SILKS 

'V’t,  ‘lO” 


STORYK  BROS. 

525  StVENTH  AVENUE.  N.Y. 
/’A*  OA  /  -  W  I  s  CO  N  s  I  N  7-7109 


PROM  DRESSES 

IN 

ORGANDIES  and  NETS 


CREPES 

MISSES 


4.75 


TAFFETAS 

JUNIORS 


ADELINE  DRESS 

MFC.  CO. 

253  W.  35th  Street,  New  York 


Casino  Dresses 

INC. 

$14.^^  Only 


525  SEVENTH  AVENUE 
New  York  City 

Wisconsin  7-6084-5 


YOUTHFUL 

DRESSES 

Sizes 
38  to  50 
38»^  to  521/2 

*10  « 


I6V2  to  241,4 
36  to  44 


Dresses 


1375  Broadway  New  York 
De  Witt  Meyer 


^Ki  WASHABLE 
J  —FROCKS— 

nOXALTDRESSES  ^^375  ^^^ 

/or  evern  occasion  SAMVEL  HALPERIN 


NOXALL  WAIST  DRESS  CO.  inc 

134  West  37~Street  ....  New  York 


SAMUEL  HALPERIN 

INC. 

1400  Broadway 


I.J.RUBIN-RICHARD  HpLSTEN 

Manufacturers  of 

Sports  Apparel 

205  West  39fh  St  New  York  -  longacre  5-5572 


PLOTTEL  BROTHERS 
New  Exclusive  Raincoat 

RUBBERLESS 

FEATHERWEIGHT 

WASHABLE 

WATERPROOF 

270  West  38th  Street 
New  York 


LouSchmeider 

incokpurateu 
Manufacturers  of 

**Hoct  Lass** 

BONNIE  SPORT  COATS 
and  SUITS 

247  West  37th  Street  New  York 


Mirsky  Coats,  Inc. 

Junior  and  Misses’ 

Coats  and  Suits 
of  Quality  and  Fashion 

500  Seventh  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Garment  Center  Capitol 
LAckawanna  4-4983 


HARRIS  RAINCOAT  CO. 

FASHION 
RAIN  WEAR 


525  SEVENTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 
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Controllers*  Forum 


Controllers’  Congress  Departmental  Study 

Expected  to  Show  Important  Changes 
Reflecting  Influence  of  the  Recovery  Program 


WITH  the  closing  of  the  1933 
fiscal  year,  the  controller  will 
soon  be  looking  for  a  com¬ 
parison  of  his  departmental  profit 
or  loss  figures  with  those  to  be 
shown  in  the  Controllers’  Congress 
report  of  1933  departmental  oper¬ 
ations.  The  report  affords  retail 
executives  a  valuable  yardstick  for 
comparative  purposes.  The  question 
of  which  departments,  with  the  aid 
of  higher  prices  and  increased  sales 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  have 
been  able  to  reverse  the  downward 
trend,  will  be  answered.  With  some 
degree  of  control  removed  from  the 
controllable  expense  factor,  salaries, 
through  the  Retail  Code,  how  do 
selling  salaries  by  departments  com¬ 
pare  with  1932  results?  What  plans 
can  be  made  for  1934?  The  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  has  been  attempt¬ 
ing  to  answer  such  questions  since 
the  Recovery  program  went  into 
effect  and  it  is  expected  that  there 
will  be  keen  interest  in  the  expense 
figures  reported  in  the  annual  sur¬ 
vey. 

The  markdown  problem  has  been 
more  puzzling  than  ever  in  the  past 
six  months,  when  “when  to  take 
markup’’  was  as  active  a  question  as 
“when  to  take  markdowns’’.  How 
have  stock  turn  figures  lieen  affect¬ 
ed?  Does  the  sales  per  square  foot 
figure  show  an  increase?  Are  in¬ 
ventories  lower  than  they  were  last 
year?  Department  store  executives 
have  been  asking  these  questions  for 
some  time  and  are  looking  to  the 
1933  Departmental  Merchandising 
and  Operating  Results  to  answer 
many  of  them. 

Controllers*  Congress  Departmental 
Report  to  be  Ready  in  May 

Plans  are  being  made  to  have  the 
Controllers’  Congress  report  ready 
for  distribution  at  the  end  of  May. 
The  forms  on  which  data  for  the 
survey  is  to  be  reported  are  in  the 
mails  at  this  writing.  Explanation 
sheets,  giving  definitions  and  direc¬ 
tions  for  filling  them  out,  accom¬ 
pany  the  forms.  It  is  the  hope  of 
the  Controllers’  Congress  that  owing 
to  the  improved  outlook  there  will 
he  a  desire  on  the  part  of  all  mem¬ 
bers  to  cooperate  and  many  more 
reports  will  be  received  than  former¬ 


ly.  Preparations  are  under  way  to 
jjermit  the  handling  of  a  larger 
quantity  of  data  with  the  same  care 
and  efficacy  as  has  always  been 
shown.  By  testing  and  checking  the 
individual  reports,  the  staff  of  the 
Congress  makes  every  possible 
effort  to  produce  an  accurate  and 
thus  a  practical  publication.  The  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  survey  is  greatly  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  receipt  of  a  large 
number  of  individual  reports,  it  be¬ 
ing  a  rule  of  statistical  work  that 
the  larger  the  quantity  of  data  the 
greater  the  accuracy  of  the  typical 
or  average  figures  selected. 

The  value  of  the  report  would  be 
increased  tremendously  if  all  mem- 
her  stores  reported  their  operations 
to  the  extent,  at  least,  c*f  furnish¬ 
ing  the  data  on  merchandising.  The 
fact  is  recognized  that  there  are 
still  a  number  of  stores  which  do 
not  distribute  indirect  expenses  to 
departments.  However,  the  absence 
of  this  procedure  should  not  deter 
any  store,  if  such  be  the  case,  from 
contributing  figures  on  direct  ex¬ 
penses. 

Report  Kept  Confidential 

Stores  are  assured  that  their  re¬ 
ports  are  considered  as  confidential 
and  precautions  are  taken  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  names  of  the  contributors. 
The  questionnaires  are  given  a  code 
number  before  leaving  the  office  of 
the  Congress  and  are  handled  by 
means  of  this  code  number  only,  the 


key  to  the  code  number  lieing  re¬ 
tained  by  the  Manager  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress.  Whenever  it  is 
necessary  to  consult  a  store  about 
the  report  it  has  sent  in,  the  staff 
writes  a  query,  addressing  it  to 

store  No.  -  and  the  name  of 

the  store  is  then  filled  in  by  the 
Manager. 

Scope  of  Report 

The  Departmental  Merchandising 
and  Oiierating  Results  report  is 
known  as  the  Controllers’  Report  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Harvard 
study,  Ojierating  Results  of  Depart¬ 
ment  and  Specialty  Stores,  which  is 
confined  to  total  store  operations. 
For  the  past  few  years  the  Depart¬ 
mental  Merchandising  and  Oper¬ 
ating  Results  have  been  issued  in 
the  form  of  a  forty  page  report, 
giving  goal  figures  (better  than 
average)  as  well  as  median  (aver¬ 
age)  under  the  captions  listed.  (See 
chart.)  It  is  planned  to  follow  this 
form  for  the  1933  edition. 

Goal  figures  are  given  for  use  as 
planning  guides  by  the  average  or 
typical  store,  and  are  used  to  a 
great  extent  in  this  capacity,  accord¬ 
ing  to  information  received  hy  the 
Controllers’  Congress.  The  tables  of 
goal  figures  are  also  used  by  stores 
whose  operations  give  better  results 
than  those  of  the  typical  store,  being 
used  for  comparative  purposes  in 
the  place  of  the  median  figures. 

{Continued  on  pane  132) 


Merchandising  Statistics 


Cumulative  Markon 

Markdowns 

Stock  Shortages 

Workroom  Net  Cost 

Cash  Discounts 

Gross  Margin 

Number  of  Stock  Turns 

Sales  %  to  Last  Year 

Closing  Stock  %  to  Last  Year 

Operating 

Administrative 

Fixed  Plant  &  Equip.  Costs 

Total  Occupancy 

Newspaper  Space  Costs 

Total  Publicity 

Bu3ring 


Sales  %  to  Total  Store 
Closing  Stock  %  to  Total  Store 
Returns  %  to  Gross  Sales 
Sales  per  Sq.  Ft.  of  Selling  Space 
Age  of  Stocks 
under  6  Mos. 

6—12  Mos. 

12—18  Mos. 

Over  18  Mos. 

Expenses 

Selling  Salaries 
General  Selling  Expense 
Delivery  Expense 
Total  Selling 
Total  Operating  Expense 
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Legislation 


Militant  Action  by  New  York  Merchants  and  Civic 
Organizations  Against  the  Retail  Sales  Tax 

Strong  Resolutions  of  Protest  Adopted  at  a  Meeting 
Held  in  Conjunction  With  Annual  Conventions 

- • - 


Unanimous  action  against  the  Retail  Sales  Tax 
was  taken  at  a  meeting  of  New  York  State  mer¬ 
chants  and  representatives  of  Civic  organizations 
held  on  Monday  afternoon,  January  15,  in  the  Ball¬ 
room  of  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania. 

President  John  C.  Watson,  of  the  New  York  State 
Council  of  Retail  Merchants,  Executive  Manager  of 
the  John  G.  Myers  Company  of  Albany,  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  sessions  of  the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  called  a 
meeting  of  New  York  merchants  and  those  interested 
on  the  afternoon  preceeding  the  opening  session  of  that 
Convention.  The  ballroom  was  filled  with  merchants 
from  all  sections  of  the  State,  representing  Civic  and 
Commercial  organizations  as  well  as  general  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  consuming  public. 

The  Council  Vice-President.  Mr.  Neil  Petree,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  James  McCreery  Company,  New  York  City, 
presided.  There  were  many  addresses  showing  how  the 
Retail  Sales  Tax  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Recovery  Act,  that  it  slowed  down  Sales  and  was 
a  great  burden  on  business  and  the  consumer  alike. 

Plans  were  outlined  for  a  vigorous  State-wide  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Sales  Tax  by  consumers  and  merchants. 

Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Sisson  of  Sisson  Brothers-Welden 
Company  of  Binghamton,  Council  Regional  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  presented  the  following  resolution  which  was  un¬ 
animously  adopted: 

WHEREAS :  There  has  Ijeen  in  existence  in  New 
York  State  since  May  1,  1933,  a  1%  retail  sales  tax 
and  the  merchants  and  the  general  public  have  had  the 
experience  with  this  covering  a  jjeriod  of  more  than  six 
months,  and 

WHEREAS:  This  experience  has  proven  unquali¬ 
fiedly  that  this  tax  is  absolutely  contrary  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  National  Recovery  Act,  is  in  opposition  to 
the  plans  of  the  National  Administration  to  increase 
buying  and  is  in  entire  variance  with  the  principles 
of  the  great  efforts  which  the  Administration  in  Wash¬ 
ington  is  making  to  restore  prosperity  and  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  merchants  and  the  public  in  the  practical 
operation  and  collection  of  this  tax  has  proven  it  is 
a  great  detriment  to  business  in  every  way,  form  and 
manner,  and 

WHEREAS :  The  collection  of  the  tax  slows  down 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  consumer  and  withdraws 
millions  of  dollars  from  the  channels  of  trade  which 


consequently  deprives  these  enormous  sums  of  money 
from  being  used  by  retailers  for  replenishing  their 
stock  by  purchases  from  manufacturers,  which  means 
a  lessening  of  employment  all  along  the  line,  and 

WHEREAS :  It  has  been  reix)rted  in  the  public  press 
that  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  New  York  State 
Conference  of  Mayors  and  some  other  interests,  to 
arouse  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  new  2%  State  sales 
tax  including  food  and  services  and  that  such  additional 
tax  has  lieen  publicly  branded  by  the  President  of  the 
State  Tax  Commission  as  one  which  will  not  only  result 
in  business  failures  but  one  that  will  drive  business 
transactions  involving  countless  millions  out  of  the 
State  and  that  those  who  are  advocating  it  have  not 
looked  far  enough  ahead  to  recognize  that  such  a 
measure  would  be  so  burdensome  to  business  that  the 
economic  welfare  of  all  of  our  citizens  as  well  as  their 
governmental  agencies  will  be  endangered.  NOW 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED:  That  the 
New  York  State  Council  of  Retail  Merchants  and 
those  assembled  at  this  meeting  representing  every 
country  and  section  of  New  York  State,  with  its  more 
than  300,000  retail  merchants,  the  vast  majority  of 
whom  conduct  small  stores  that  barely  yield  them  a 
living,  and  their  more  than  one  million  and  a  half  em¬ 
ployees  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  residents 
depending  upon  the  retail  merchandising  trade  in  co¬ 
ordinated  lines,  do  hereby  unanimously  record  their 
most  serious  opposition  to  the  present  1%  retail  sales 
tax  and  with  all  earnestness  and  sincerity  and  serious¬ 
ness  petition  the  State  Government  to  remove  it  from 
the  Statute  books,  and 

THAT  WE  FURTHERMORE  RESOLVE  that 
any  attempt  to  extend  this  tax  beyond  the  present  em¬ 
ergency  period  or  to  add  any  further  additional  tax 
would  be  highly  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  State  at  large,  the  municipalities,  the  great  retail 
merchandising  Industry  and  the  consumers  and  general 
public. 

WE  HEREBY  PETITION  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  all  of  the  State  officials,  and  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  and  other  officials  interested,  to  use  every 
possible  effort  to  wipe  out  the  present  tax  and  prevent 
any  new  levy,  and  we  direct  that  copies  of  this  action 
taken  be  forwarded  to  the  Governor,  all  members  of 
the  Legislature  and  such  other  officials  as  may  have  any 
part  in  tax  legislation. 
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Traffic  Topics 


Collection  and  Delivery  Service 

A  Discussion  of  Store — Door  Delivery 

By  F.  X.  QUINN* 

General  Freight  Agent,  Pennsylvania  Railroad 

- • - 


IN  establishing  a  collection  and 
delivery  service,  two  facts  of  im¬ 
portance  are  these :  We  are  frank¬ 
ly  experimenting  in  a  field  where 
there  is  very  little  previously  ac¬ 
quired  knowledge  to  guide  us  and 
we  have  set  up  a  system  or  schedule 
of  charges  which  we  concede  com¬ 
pletely  reverses  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  firmly  entrenched  principles  of 
railorad  rate-making. 

An  Extensive  Service 

I  will  begin  with  a  brief  outline 
of  what  we  have  set  up.  Ours  is 
by  far  the  most  extensive  and  im¬ 
portant  installation  of  collection  and 
delivery  service  that  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  United  States.  Please 
don’t  take  that  as  being  said  in  a 
vainglorious  spirit.  It  is  a  simple 
statement  of  fact,  based  upon  the 
mileage  over  which  the  service  ap¬ 
plies  and  the  extent  of  the  traffic 
for  which  it  is  available. 

The  new  service  applies  through¬ 
out  the  territory  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  System  and  is  also  effec¬ 
tive  as  to  certain  connecting  line 
traffic  in  cooperation  with  other 
roads  which  have  joined  us  in  the 
arrangement.  It  includes  all  less- 
than-carload  freight  except  articles 
or  packages  of  excessive  dimensions, 
and  shipments  which  are  ultra- 
hazardous  to  handle,  such  as  various 
explosives ;  or  which  are  ultra-fra¬ 
gile  or  easily  injured,  such  as  show¬ 
cases,  live  animals,  live  game,  etc. ; 
and  other  shipments  which  by  their 
nature  cannot  prudently  be  handled 
by  such  a  service. 

Perishable  freight  is  included  ex¬ 
cept  where  the  nature  of  the  ship¬ 
ment,  or  weather  or  other  conditions 
make  refrigeration  a  requisite. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there 
is  little  or  none  of  the  merchandise 
dealt  in  by  the  establishments  rep¬ 
resented  in  this  group  that  is  not 
eligible  to  be  handled  by  the  new 
service. 

We  believe  that  collection  and  de¬ 
livery  has  now  become  an  absolute 

•Address  delivered  at  the  Traffic  Stssion,  23rd 
Annual  Convention,  Jan.  17.  1934. 


necessity.  It  is  necessary  if  the  rail¬ 
roads  are  to  meet  the  needs  of 
modern  industry  and  commerce  and 
the  new  conditions  under  which 
business  is  now  being  carried  on. 
Among  these  conditions  is  hand-to- 
mouth  buying,  which  is  here  to  stay 
and  which  means  a  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  less-than-carload  freight  for 
which  transportation  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  between  the  rail  head  and  the 
patron’s  door. 

We  regard  these  propositions  as 
being  definitely  established  and  be¬ 
yond  argument.  If  the  railroads  fail 
in  their  effort  to  establish,  maintain 
and  extend  such  a  service,  then  they 
will  have  to  admit  that  for  certain 
traffic  they  cannot  measure  i. )  to 
l)resent-day  requirements  and  must, 
tor  that  traffic,  step  aside  iierman- 
ently  and  make  way  for  other 
agencies.  But  the  Pennsylvania 
management  does  not  think  this  is 
the  case. 

The  debatable  field,  the  sphere  in 
which  there  are  questions  with  re¬ 
spect  to  which  we  are  still  groping 
for  the  final  answers,  embraces, 
among  other  things,  the  problem  of 
how  the  service  should  be  paid  for. 
Should  it  be  rendered  entirely  free 
to  the  patron,  i.  e.,  should  the  rail¬ 
road  absorb  all  of  the  charges?  Or 
should  it  be  free  only  in  certain 
zones  and  charged  for  in  other 
zones?  And,  if  so,  what  are  the 
proper  zone  limits  and  the  proper 
scale  of  “plus”  charges  to  apply  be¬ 
yond  those  zones? 

“Plus”  Charges 

Here  I  think  is  where  the  great¬ 
est  general  interest  lies  in  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  experiment  which  we 
are  trying.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago, 
we  make  no  bones  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  experimenting,  and  we  told 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  so  plainly,  because  with  respect 
to  the  questions  where  to  charge, 
and  how  much  to  charge,  there  is 
no  accumulated  fund  of  experience 
to  guide  us.  I  will  outline  briefly 
the  basis  of  the  schedules  which  are 
at  present  in  effect. 


Up  to  and  including  260  miles, 
where  the  first-class  rate  is  82  cents 
per  100  pounds,  we  absorb  the  col¬ 
lection  and  delivery  charges  entire¬ 
ly.  Beginning  with  261  miles,  a 
sliding  scale  of  “plus”  charges 
starts,  and  these  charges  are  added 
to  the  station-to-station  freight  rate. 
The  “plus”  charges  increase  at  20- 
mile  intervals,  until  at  361  miles, 
where  the  first-class  station  to  sta¬ 
tion  rate  is  96  cents,  the  “plus” 
charge  is  6  cents  per  100  pounds  for 
either  collection  or  delivery,  or  12 
cents  for  both.  These  charp^es  then 
apply  for  all  longer  distances.  All 
charges  are  subject  to  a  minimum 
rate  of  35  cents  per  100  pounds  or 
50  cents  per  single  shipment. 

It  is  in  the  framing  of  this  series 
of  zones  and  “plus”  charges  that  we 
have  thrown  to  the  winds  what  used 
to  be  considered  one  of  the  hitherto 
most  sacred  principles  of  rate-mak¬ 
ing.  The  principle  in  question  is 
that,  generally  speaking,  privileges 
are  extended  and  charges  absorbed 
on  long-haul  rather  than  on  short- 
haul  traffic. 

In  the  great  majority  of  instances 
that  is  undoubtedly  the  sound  prac¬ 
tice,  but  we  were  facing  a  condition 
in  which,  if  we  were  to  do  anything 
effective,  we  had  to  disregard  pre¬ 
cedent.  If  you  are  going  to  meet 
competition,  you  have  to  meet  it 
where  it  exists,  and  you  have  to 
turn  out  a  complete  job.  Half-way 
measures  will  do  no  good.  They 
will  merely  cut  your  revenue  per 
unit  of  service  without  bringing  a 
compensating  increase  in  volume. 

We  set  the  zone  in  which  we  ab¬ 
sorb  all  of  the  charges  at  260  miles 
because  our  studies  showed  that  on 
our  railroad  the  great  bulk  of  the 
truck  competition  came  within  that 
distance.  We  fully  concede  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  railroads  should  make  re¬ 
munerative  charges  for  all  of  their 
services,  and  we  believe  that  thi.s 
service  is  going  to  be  remunerative 
to  us,  even  in  the  zone  where  we 
absorb  the  charges. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  local 
truckman.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
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have  taken  him  into  partnership  with 
us  in  this  new  enterprise.  At  all 
points  where  the  service  is  available, 
some  2,000  in  number  on  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  System  lines,  we  have  en¬ 
tered  into  contracts  w'ith  local  truck¬ 
men  for  its  performance.  The 
trucker  acts  as  the  agent  of  the 
railroad,  and  the  railroad  assumes 
complete  responsibility  from  the 
shipper’s  door  to  the  consignee’s 
door.  The  patron  deals  with  but 
one  person — his  nearest  freight 
agent — and  he  pays  the  total  charges 
for  both  the  truck  and  the  rail  haul 
in  one  lump  sum. 

One  of  the  reasons  which  im¬ 
pelled  us  to  embark  upon  this  new 
departure  in  railroad  service  is  the 
fact  that  we  believe  there  is  a  great 
and  growing  demand  not  only  to 
have  collection  and  delivery  service, 
but  to  have  it  performed  under  full 
and  complete  railroad  responsibility. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  value  of 
this  feature  of  responsibility,  I 
might  point  out  the  fact  that  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  sale  of 
liquor  for  consumption  off  the 
premises  is  a  State  monopoly  and 
conducted  in  State  stores,  the  en¬ 
tire  delivery  service,  from  central 
warehouses  to  outlying  state  liquor 
stores  in  the  districts  surrounding 
certain  large  communities,  has  been 
turned  over  to  us.  The  question  of 
responsibility  was  probably  one  of 
the  most  important  motives  in  mak¬ 
ing  this  arrangement. 

Traffic  Topic  Developments 
Studied 

Now  a  few  words  as  to  the  re¬ 
sults  as  they  have  thus  far  devel¬ 
oped.  The  service  was  inaugurated 
on  December  1,  1933,  so  that  it  has 
been  in  effect  for  less  than  two 
months.  That  of  course  is  far  too 
short  a  time  to  form  definite  con¬ 
clusions,  but  we  have  been  much  en¬ 
couraged  by  what  has  been  observed. 

Our  executives  at  the  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Philadelphia,  are  study¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  the  service  by 
means  of  daily  reports  from  all 
points  on  our  lines.  These  reports 
show  the  total  number  of  less-than- 
carload  waybills  issued  each  day  and 
the  proportion  of  these  which 
specify  collection  and  delivery.  The 
service  started  off  with  from  5  to  8 
per  cent  of  the  total  less-than-car- 
load  waybills  specifying  collection 
and  delivery  service.  After  a  brief 
period,  the  new  enterprise  struck 
into  a  real  stride,  and  since  that 
time  there  has  been  a  steady  and  al¬ 
most  daily  increase  in  the  propor¬ 
tion.  Since  the  first  of  the  present 
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year  the  ratio  has  averaged  well 
above  20  per  cent.  That  is,  more 
than  one-fifth  of  all  the  less-than 
carload  waybills  issued  on  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  now  call  for  col¬ 
lection  and  delivery  of  the  shipment. 
The  daily  number  of  collection  and 
delivery  waybills  issued  increased 
over  500  per  cent  during  the  first 
month  of  the  service. 

One  of  the  fields  in  which  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  new  service  has  great  pos¬ 
sibility,  is  that  of  taking  over  from 
city  department  stores  the  deliveries 
to  their  customers  in  suburban  and 
tributary  areas. 

With  respect  to  incoming  freight, 
if  the  store  desires  to  have  all  of 
the  shipments  consigned  to  it  de¬ 
livered  to  its  door,  the  best  proced¬ 
ure  is  to  notify  all  concerns  shipping 
goods  to  the  store  to  specify  delivery 
on  the  waybills.  This  will  avoid  any 
errors  or  interruptions  and  assure 
continuous  movement  to  the  door. 
It  is  also  possible,  under  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  tariff  which  has  just 
l)een  made  effective,  for  a  consignee 
to  place  with  the  freight  agent  a 
blanket  order  for  delivery  of  all  in¬ 
coming  shipments.  This  amend¬ 
ment,  however,  was  not  made  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  that 
practice,  but  rather  to  meet  cases 
where  consignees  have  failed  to  take 
the  other  course,  i.  e.,  of  requesting 
the  shipper  to  specify  delivery.  The 
latter  is  the  preferred  practice  and 
insures  satisfactory  service. 

Migration  of  Industry 

Another  field  for  the  new  collec¬ 
tion  and  delivery  service  has  been 
created  by  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  recent  developments  in  the  mi¬ 
gration  of  industry.  I  refer  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  last  ten  years  or  so, 
which  covers  the  period  in  which 
the  principal  growth  in  truck  traffic 
hcis  taken  place,  many  small  indus¬ 
trial  plants  have  moved  from  ex¬ 
pensive  central  locations,  or  from 
the  vicinity  of  railroad  facilities,  to 
outlying  districts.  By  so  doing  they 
reap  the  advantage  of  cheaper  real 
estate  rents  or  carrying  charges  and 
lighter  taxation.  Labor  and  wage 
conditions  are  also  made  more 
favorable  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
the  employes  have  less  rent  to  pay, 
and  healthier,  less  expensive  and 
more  attractive  living  conditions. 

I  may  say  at  this  point  that  few 
things  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
has  ever  done  have  attracted  more 
w'ide-spread  and  more  favorable 
public  notice  from  merchants,  in¬ 
dustrial  executives,  business  men  in 
general,  and  the  newspapers.  The 


new  service  has  been  hailed  on  every 
hand  as  a  real  step  in  advance — one 
of  the  most  important  in  years — and 
this  attitude,  as  well  as  the  actual 
response  of  patrons,  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  encouraging. 

A  Cooperative  Service 

I  would  like  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  our  collection  and  delivery  ser¬ 
vice  is  in  no  sense  intended  as  a 
device  to  get  business  away  from 
other  railroads.  If  it  has  operated 
that  way  in  any  given  instance,  it 
would  be  only  because  the  road  af¬ 
fected  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with 
us  and  declined  to  accept  our  invita¬ 
tion  to  join  with  us  in  establishing 
this  service  generally  and  cooper¬ 
atively  on  all  the  railroads  in  our 
territory.  We  entended  that  invita¬ 
tion  cordially  and  with  absolute  sin¬ 
cerity,  and  so  advised  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission.  Some 
roads,  as  I  have  already  indicated, 
have  gone  along  with  us.  If  the 
hopes  which  we  entertain  for  the 
outcome  of  the  experiment  which 
we  are  now  making  are  realized,  it 
seems  to  us  inevitable  that  store- 
door  collection  and  delivery  will  be 
made  standard  American  railroad 
practice  throughout  the  country. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  we  feel 
what  we  consider  to  be  just  pride  in 
having  inaugurated  this  service.  If 
I  had  to  boil  down  into  a  single  sen¬ 
tence  all  the  reasons  which  impelled 
us  to  it,  I  would  express  them  in 
these  words ;  “The  world  does 
move.”  That  is  not  meant  boastfully. 
We  claim  no  monopoly  of  progress 
among  the  railroads.  We  do  believe 
however  that  we  are  moving  with 
the  spirit  of  progress  and  meeting 
the  demands  of  the  new  day. 

We  make  no  claim  whatever  that 
the  arrangements  we  have  set  up  are 
final.  On  the  contrary,  to  repeat 
what  I  have  said  before,  they  are 
openly  and  frankly  experimental. 
This  applies  to  the  scale  of  “plus” 
charges,  to  the  size  of  the  zone  in 
which  these  charges  are  absorbed, 
and  to  numerous  other  details.  We 
are  studying  the  daily  reports  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  endeavoring  as 
soon  as  practicable  to  formulate  an 
opinion  regarding  what  changes,  if 
any,  are  required. 

Facts  Analyzed 

By  the  close  of  January  we  will 
have  had  two  months'  experience  to 
analyze.  All  of  the  facts  are  being 
assembled  and  digested  and  early 
next  month  will  be  given  the  most 
careful  consideration  by  both  our 

(Continued  on  page  118) 
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to  experiment  or  to  try  new  meth¬ 
ods.  As  I  have  already  said  several 
times,  we  are  actively  and  frankly 
experimenting  now.  We  believe 
that,  in  a  way,  this  new  service  is 
as  revolutionary  a  move  in  the  sale 
of  railroad  transportation  service  as 
has  been  any  program  to  stimulate 
the  sale  of  industrial  products.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  rests  on  a  sound  Imsis, 
that  of  giving  the  consumer  some¬ 
thing  better  and  more  desirable. 

All  of  this  inspires  us  to  optimism 
and  to  the  belief  that  the  principle 
of  store-door  collection  and  delivery 
is  correct  and  is  here  to  stay  as  a 
permanent  feature  of  railroad  ser¬ 
vice  in  this  country. 


Collection  and  Delivery  Service 

(Continued  from  page  115) 


An  important  collateral  advantage 
lies  in  the  fact  that  our  new  service 
is  an  important  step  toward  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  highway  and  rail 
transport.  Coordination  of  transport 
means  using  each  agency  in  its 
sphere  of  greatest  utility  and  effi¬ 
ciency.  Combining  the  truck  and  the 
railroad  to  produce  store-door  col¬ 
lection  and  delivery  is  a  perfect  ex¬ 
ample  of  such  coordination. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  remind 
you  that  the  railroads  have  been 
many  times  criticized  for  refusing 


New  Selling  Ideas  and  Items  for  Spring — Cottons 

1.  Variations  of  Piques  and  Seersuckers 

2.  Cloths  woven  in  stripe  and  plaid  effects,  both  yarn-dyed  and 
as  basic  ground  cloths  for  prints 

3.  Printed  Organdie  and  most  especially  the  Novelty  Organdie 
fabric  will  again  have  its  flair. 

4.  There  are  indications  that  Cottons  with  a  linen  finish  will 
be  in  demand  to  take  the  place  of  imported  pure  linens,  which 
I  believe  will  be  good  but  scarce  and  high  priced 

5.  For  the  first  time,  this  season  it  has  been  possible  to  bring 
out  a  Cotton  fabric  and  also  a  fine  Rayon  fabric  which,  by 
its  very  construction,  is  resilient  and  practically  non-crushable 
without  the  need  of  any  special  treatment.  These  numbers 
have  met  spontaneous  acceptance  and  give  indication  of  being 
an  important  style  item  for  Spring 

6.  Colorful  printed  stripes  and  plaids  for  sportswear 

7.  Special  patented  finishes  of  all  kinds 

From  the  address  by  Arthur  Fleugelman.  (riven  at  the  Piece  Goods  Session.  23rd 

Annual  Convention,  N.  R.  D  .G.  A.,  Jan.  18,  1934. 


Openings  Wanted 

BUYER 

Thoroughly  experienced  in  buying 
women’s  coats,  suits  furs  and  sportswear, 
also  girl’s  and  junior  wear.  B-8-34. 

ASSISTANT  TO  OWNER 

Position  sought  in  medium  sized  store. 
Experience  in  sales  promotion,  stock  con¬ 
trol,  personnel,  buying  and  Merchandis¬ 
ing.  B-9  34. 

SHOE  BUYER  OR  ASSISTANT 
BUYER 

Knows  markets  thoroughly.  Also  can 
buy  hosiery,  bags  and  luggage.  Has  made 
a  special  study  of  efficient  department 
operation.  B-10-34. 

DEPARTMENT  MANAGER  OR 
BUYER 

Knows  markets  thoroughly  for  tex¬ 
tiles,  hosiery,  underwear,  men’s  and 
women’s  read-to-wear  and  kindred  lines. 
Extensive  store  and  buying  office  experi¬ 
ence.  B-11-34. 
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Interpretations  of  the  Leather  and  Woolen 
Knit  Glove  Code 

By  THE  MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 


REfAILERS  are  affected  by 
certain  of  the  fair  trade  prac¬ 
tice  clauses  of  the  Leather  and 
Woolen  Knit  Glove  Industry’s  Code, 
and  by  rulings  as  to  how  these 
clauses  are  to  be  interpreted.  The 
information  given  below  is  a  digest 
of  the  rulings  of  the  Fair  Trade 
Practice  Agency  for  the  glove  in¬ 
dustry,  which  affect  the  retailer. 
(The  provisions  of  the  code  itself 
were  summarized  in  the  December 
issue  of  The  Bulletin.) 

Demonstration  Merchandise :  The 
clause  prohibiting  commercial  bri¬ 
bery  does  not  prohibit  the  giving 
away  of  a  pair  of  gloves  by  the 
manufacturer  when  necessary  to  de¬ 
monstrate  the  sales  claim  made  for 
his  product,  but  this  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  advertising  and  must  be 
so  charged  on  the  manufacturer’s 
records.  Gifts  of  gloves  and  other 
articles  of  value  at  certain  times, 
especially  Christmas,  to  certain 
buyers,  store  clerks,  etc.,  with  whom 
manufacturers  have  business  rela¬ 
tions,  are  specifically  prohibited. 

Consignment  Selling  is  held  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  interests  of  both 
wholesaler  and  retailer  and  is  flatly 
prohibited. 

Distress  Merchatidise  Sold  Below 
Cost:  This  covers  all  samples  dis¬ 
played  in  the  salesrooms  of  whole¬ 
salers,  or  used  by  their  traveling 
representatives,  said  merchandise  to 
be  sold  as  samples ;  also  odd  lots, 
poor  color,  discontinued  styles,  or 
merchandise  which  has  to  be  im¬ 
mediately  thrown  on  the  market  for 
financial  reasons.  Such  merchandise 
must  be  stamped  “Samples.”  Mill 
Seconds  (gloves  which  show  manu¬ 
facturers’  imperfections)  are  to  be 
stamped  with  an  “S”  in  a  diamond. 
This  does  not  concern  gradings  or 
qualities  of  leather  or  materials.  For 
special  lots  of  clearance  merchandise 
and  broken  lots,  manufacturers  use 
the  stamp  “X”  in  a  circle. 

Returns 

Manufacturing  Imperfections:  It 
has  been  held  that  “  manufacturing 
imperfections”  should  be  discovered 
when  the  glove  is  first  tried  on.  In 


that  case  the  glove  can  be  returned 
for  exchange.  With  reference  to 
adjustment  of  leather  gloves,  the 
Fair  Trade  Practice  Agency  holds 
that  manufacturers  and  wholesalers 
are  ’responsible  for  manufacturers’ 
imperfections,  and  will  credit  or  re¬ 
place  gloves  that  show  defective 
workmanship  or  material  when  first 
fitted,  or  on  first  wearing  provided 
the  gloves  can  be  unquestionably  re¬ 
garded  as  new  gloves,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  worn  gloves.  Gloves 
will  not  be  replaced  or  credited  that 
show  either  accidental  or  careless 
handling  or  misuse.  If  a  pair  ot 
gloves  has  been  in  stock  for  some 
time  and  is  then  taken  out  and  tried 
on  by  a  customer  and  shows  manu¬ 
facturing  imperfections  such  as  a 
ripped  seam,  faulty  construction, 
etc.,  it  may  be  returned  for  ex¬ 
change.  The  intention  is  to  discon¬ 
tinue  the  practice  of  keeping  in  re¬ 
pair  worn  gloves.  It  is  not  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  manufacturer,  im¬ 
porter  or  wholesaler  to  escape  liabi¬ 
lity  for  imperfect  material  or  work¬ 
manship.  The  purchase  by  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  damaged  goods  from  his 
retail  customers  has  been  held  by  the 
NRA  Legal  Division  to  be  a  subter¬ 
fuge  to  evade  the  provisions  of  the 
code  prohibiting  the  exchange  or 
credit  of  returns  except  for  manu¬ 
facturing  imperfections,  and  in  no 
event  unless  the  returns  are  free 
from  wear  or  soil. 

Other  Regulations  on  Returns: 
Paragraph  7,  Article  VIII  of  the 
glove  code  prohibits  “the  acceptance 
of  the  return  of  merchandise  other 
than  an  entire  shipment  except  for 
manufacturing  imperfections,  and  in 
no  case  later  than  five  (5)  days  after 
the  same  has  been  received  by  the 
consignee.”  In  this  paragraph,  the 
Fair  Trade  Practice  .Agency  has 
struck  out  the  words  “other  than  an 
entire  shipment”.  It  has  been  ruled 
that  an  invoice  m’ay  cover  many 
styles;  or  colors  of  a  style,  or  the 
style  itself  might  possibly  be  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  was  ordered,  in 
which  case  it  would  be  a  hardship 
upon  the  retailer  and  also  add  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  wholesaler  to  have  an 
entire  shipment  returned. 


It  has  therefore  been  construed 
that  there  shall  be  no  acceptance  of 
the  return  of  merchandise  except 
for  manufacturing  imperfections, 
and  in  no  case  later  than  five  days 
after  the  same  has  been  received  by 
the  consignee.  It  has  been  held,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  manufacturer  can  accept 
return  of  an  entire  shipment  found 
to  be  of  faulty  manufacture  after 
the  retailer  has  repeatedly  returned 
individual  pairs  of  that  shipment  for 
exchange  and  finally  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  entire  shipment 
is  faulty.  In  such  a  case  the  manu¬ 
facturer  should  accept  return  of  the 
merchandise. 

Orders 

Acceptance  of  Orders  of  Less 
Than  the  LPsual  Wholesale  Quantity 
at  the  usual  wholesale  price  is  pro¬ 
hibited  under  the  code.  “Usual 
wholesale  quantity”  has  been  defined 
by  the  Fair  Trade  Practice  .Agency 
to  mean  not  less  than  three  pairs 
of  any  one  style  and  color,  no  mat¬ 
ter  if  these  special  pairs  are  tacked 
on  to  the  end  of  a  volume  order  for 
other  numbers.  It  has  been  ruled 
that  an  extra  surcharge  of  ten  per 
cent  (10%)  above  the  wholesale 
price  shall  be  made  for  single  or 
duplex  pairs;  that  is,  such  a  charge 
shdl  be  made  on  all  orders  of  less 
than  three  pairs  in  any  one  style  and 
color,  no  matter  whether  these  single 
or  duplex  orders  are  tacked  on  to 
a  larger  order.  An  order  calling  for 
two  pairs  of  gloves  cadet  size  and 
two  pair  of  regular  size  is  subject 
to  the  ten  per  cent  charge.  The 
Fair  Trade  Practice  Agency  has  un¬ 
animously  ruled  that  it  shall  be  per¬ 
missible  to  sort  regular  and  cadet 
sizes  in  a  quarter  of  a  dozen  with¬ 
out  penalty.  It  is  not  obligatory  on 
the  part  of  the  manufacturer  or 
wholesaler  to  make  an  additional 
charge  of  10%  on  sales  of  single 
pairs  of  gloves  not  for  resale. 

Repairs:  The  g^ranting  of  free 
repair  privileges  is  prohibited.  A 
minimum  charge  of  fifteen  cents 
for  ordinary  repairs  must  be  made 
whether  the  repairs  are  made  by  the 
manufacturer  or  by  a  glove  repair 
(Continued  on  page  134) 
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Summary  of  Approved  Manufacturers’  Codes 

(Continued  from  page  48) 

Blouse  and  Skirt  Manufacturing  Carpet  and  Rug  Manufacturing 
Industries — Continued  Industry — Continued 


Carpet  and  Rug  Manufacturing 
\  Industry — Continued 

^  Consignments :  No  member  of  the 
industry  shall  consign  the  products 
of  his  manufacture  to  retail  dealers 
or  consumers. 

\j  Consumers :  No  member  of  the 


lations,  Secret  Rebates  (under  which 
heading  extra  dating  is  included), 
Defamation  or  Espionage  of  Com¬ 
petitors. 

CARPET  AND  RUG 
MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY 

Approved  January  12,  1934 

Effective  January  14,  1934 

Covers :  The  manufacture  and 
original  sale  of  all  woven  floor  cov¬ 
erings  and  the  spinning  of  carded 
wool  or  worsted  sales  yarn  for  car¬ 
pets  and  rugs.  (Woven  floor  cover¬ 
ings  the  principal  content  of  which 
is  cotton,  grass  or  paper,  are  sj^eci- 
.  fically  excluded.) 

Terms:  The  following  maximum 
credit  terms  will  apply  in  all  sales 
of  merchandise  w'ith  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  any  member  of  the  indus¬ 
try  be  permitted  to  exercise  his  op¬ 
tion  as  to  which  terms  l)est  suit 
the  needs  of  his  company : 

(a)  4%  70  days  from  date  of 
invoice,  or 

(b)  4%  60  days  from  end  of 
month. 

Abatement  of  discount  beyond  ma¬ 
turity  to  be  at  the  rate  of  1%  a 
month,  left  to  the  option  of  each 
member  of  the  industry,  but  in  no 
case  should  abatement  of  discount 
lie  {lermitt^d  lieyond  thirty  days 
after  maturity  date  of  invoice.  Any 
deviation  from  the  above  terms  shall 
lie  only  upon  the  approval  of  the 
^Code  Authority. 

Price  Publication  :  Each  member 
of  the  industry  shall  file  with  the 
Code  Authority  and  publish  to  the 
trade  certified  lists  of  his  prices  and 
discounts.  These  lists  may  be  re¬ 
vised  from  time  to  time.  No  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  industry  shall  sell  any 
regular  merchandise  for  less  than  his 
published  list  prices,  which  shall  be 
subject  to  no  greater  discount  than 
his  maximum  trade  discount  as  filed 
\  with  the  Code  Authority. 

^  Rebates :  No  memlier  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  shall  rebate  to  any  purchaser 
any  part  of  the  purchase  price 
either  in  the  form  of  trade  dis¬ 
counts,  advertising  allowances,  or 
any  other  allowances,  excepting 
allowances  filed  with  the  Code  Au¬ 
thority. 

Donations:  No  member  of  the 


industry  shall  make  any  donation  or 
contribution  in  the  form  of  cash, 
credit,  advertising,  or  other  gratu¬ 
itous  consideration  to  any  purchaser. 

^  Contracts :  No  member  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  shall  accept  a  contract  order 
at  less  than  his  published  list  jtrice, 
Jess  his  published  trade  discount. 

V'  Quality  Specifications:  Each 

meml>er  of  the  industry  accepts  the 
minimum  specifications  for  Axmin- 
ster,  Wilton  and  Velvet  fabrics, 
w'hich  have  been  adopted  by  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Caqjet  Manufacturers  of 
.America,  Inc.,  which  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Bureau  of  Standards  at 
Washington,  and  shall  not  manufac¬ 
ture  any  .Axminster.  Wilton,  or  Vel¬ 
vet  merchandise  inferior  to  these 
specifications  except  to  complete  the 
weaving  of  any  fabric  in  the  looms. 
It  is  understood  that  automobile 
carjjets  and  rugs  and  also  carp;.‘ts 
and  rugs  whereof  the  surface  yarns 
are  composed  entirely  of  jute  are 
excej)ted  from  the  quality  s])ecifica- 
tions  above  referred  to. 

1/  Copying  of  Patterns :  No  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  industry  shall  produce  in 
an  inferior  grade  a  copy  of  a  run¬ 
ning  line  pattern  by  any  other  manu¬ 
facturer. 

Invoicing  and  Marking:  .All  mer¬ 
chandise  shipped  to  customers  shall 
be  correctly  descril)ed  and  iwiced  on 
the  invoices  which  are  issued  cover¬ 
ing  such  merchandise.  Rugs  other 
than  “perfect”  shall  be  i)lainly  and 
\permanently  marked  “mill  seconds”. 
V  Returns :  .All  sales  of  merchan¬ 
dise  shall  be  final  and  no  member  of 
the  industry  shall  accept  the  return 
of  any  merchandise,  either  for  ex¬ 
change  or  credit,  except  where  the 
quality  of  the  merchandise  is  in 
question  or  where  an  error  has  been 
made  in  size  or  pattern,  or  for  credit 
reasons,  or  where  such  return  is  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Code  Authority  or 
its  agent. 

Compensation  for  Losses;  Pro¬ 
tection  :  No  member  of  the  industry 
shall  guarantee  any  purchaser 
against,  or  compensate  him  for.  any 
losses  arising  through  the  operation 
of  his  business,  or  extend  price  pro¬ 
tection  or  stock  j)rotection  to  pur¬ 
chasers  (other  than  wholesale  dis¬ 
tributors  or  firms  performing  a 
similar  distributing  function)  in  the 
event  of  any  decline  in  prices. 


industry  shall  sell  direct  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer  or  his  agent,  with 
the  exception  of  sales  to  city,  state 
and  federal  governments,  railroads, 
steamship  companies,  and  common 
carriers  or  employees.  Sales  made 
through  contract  departments  of 
wholesale  distributors  shall  not  lie 
vconsidered  as  being  made  to  the 
\iltimate  consumer  or  his  agent. 

H  Slo7v-Moving  Merchandise  which 
remains  in  stock  after  having  been 
offered  for  sale  as  mill  seconds, 
drops  and  mill  ends  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  three  months,  may 
be  sold  at  discounts  necessary  to 
move  the  same ;  but  such  slow-mov¬ 
ing  merchandise  shall  be  sold  only 
during  the  months  of  June  and  Dec¬ 
ember  and  without  further  price  or 
stock  protection. 

Allozcances :  Retail  stores  are  to 
be  credited  or  paid  the  volume 
allowances  based  only  on  merchan¬ 
dise  invoiced  to  an  individual  com¬ 
pany.  No  manufacturer  shall  pay 
or  allow  credit  for  any  cost  of  re- 
shijqiing  merchandise  shipped  and 
invoiced  to  a  retailer.  (Note:  This 
section  has  l)een  stayed  pending  fur¬ 
ther  investigation  by  the  .Adminis¬ 
tration.  ) 

PAPER  STATIONERY  AND 
TABLET  MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY 

.Approved  December  30,  1933 
Effective  January  8,  1934 

Covers:  The  manufacture  in  the 
United  States  of  paper  stationery, 
writing  tablets,  and  school  jmper. 

Terms:  are  not  mentioned  in  this 
code.  (But  see  under  Price  Publi¬ 
cation.) 

Price  Publication :  Within  30 
days  of  the  effective  date  of  this 
code,  each  member  of  the  industry 
is  retjuired  to  file  with  the  Code  .Au¬ 
thority  complete  schedules  of  prices 
and  terms  and  conditions  of  sale,  in¬ 
cluding  all  differentials,  discounts, 
trade  allowances,  and  special  char¬ 
ges.  Schedules  may  be  revised  from 
time  to  time  and  are  available  to  all 
persons  concerned.  Except  in  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  bona  fide  contracts  existing 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  code,  no 
member  shall  sell  any  products  of 
the  industry  for  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  at  a  price  or  prices  lower  than 
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Paper  Stationery  and  Tablet 
Manufacturing  Industry 
— Continued 

or  upon  terms  or  conditions  more 
favorable  than  stated  in  his  price 
schedules  then  on  file. 

Discontinued  Lines,  damaged 
goods,  seconds,  or  distress  merchan¬ 
dise  required  to  be  sold  to  liquidate 
a  defunct  business,  may  be  disposed 
of  in  such  manner  and  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Code 
Authority  may  approve. 

Trade  Practices:  The  Code  Au¬ 
thority  may  present  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  Administrator  from 
time  to  time  for  the  establishment 
of  rules  of  fair  trade  practice. 

SET  UP  PAPER  BOX 
MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY 

Approved  December  18, 1933 

Effective  January  1,  1934 

Covers:  The  manufacture  of 
boxes  made  from  paperboard  and 
other  accessory  materials,  which,  in 
ordinary  and  regular  practice  are 
delivered  to  the  customer  fully 
erected  and  fabricated,  and  including 
jewelry  boxes,  cases,  and  displays, 
whether  made  of  paperboard  or  not. 

Terms:  are  not  mentioned  in  this 
Code.  (But  see  under  Price  Publi¬ 
cation) 

Price  Publication :  Within  30 
days  of  the  effective  date  of  this 
code,  each  member  of  the  industry 
is  required  to  file  with  the  Code  Au¬ 
thority  complete  schedules  of  prices 
and  terms  and  conditions  of  sale, 
including  all  differentials,  discounts, 
trade  allowances,  and  special  char¬ 
ges.  Schedules  may  be  revised  from 
time  to  time  and  are  available  to 
any  person  concerned.  Except  in  ful¬ 
fillment  of  bona  fide  contracts  exist¬ 
ing  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
code,  no  member  shall  sell  any  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  industry  for  domestic 
consumption  at  a  price  or  prices 
lower  than,  or  upon  terms  or  con¬ 
ditions  more  favorable  than  stated 
in  his  price  schedules  then  on  file. 

Discontinued  Lines,  damaged 
goods,  seconds,  or  distress  merchan¬ 
dise  required  to  be  sold  to  liquidate 
a  defunct  business,  may  be  disposed 
of  in  such  manner  and  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Code 
Authority  may  approve. 

Contracts  for  Future  Delivery 
shall  provide  that  final  delivery  com¬ 
pleting  such  contracts  shall  be  made 
either  within  a  period  of  six  months 
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Set  Up  Paper  Box  Manufacturing 
Industry — Continued 

from  the  date  of  such  contracts  or 
before  the  end  of  the  calendar  year, 
but  not  both. 

Standard  Forms  for  orders,  in¬ 
voices  or  acknowledgments  may  be 
prepared  by  the  Code  Authority  for 
the  approval  of  the  Administrator. 
When  approved,  these  forms  shall 
be  adopted  by  all  members  of  the 
industry. 

Misrepresentation :  No  member 
of  the  industry  shall  misrepresent 
his  products  or  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  made,  or  substitute 
inferior  materials  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  purchaser,  or  des¬ 
cribe  such  products  in  a  manner 
which  tends  to  deceive  customers. 

Design  Piracy  is  prohibited.  Pro¬ 
tection  of  original  packages  or  de¬ 
signs  is  limited  to  two  years  from 
the  date  of  filing  with  the  Code  Au¬ 
thority. 

False  Billing:  No  member  of  the 
industry  shall  withhold  from  or  in¬ 
sert  in  any  quotation  or  invoice  any 
statement  that  makes  it  inaccurrate 
in  any  material  particular. 

Commercial-Bribery:  No  member 
of  the  industry  shall  attempt  to  se¬ 
cure  orders  or  business  by  the  giv¬ 
ing  or  offering  of  gifts  of  money 
or  anything  of  value  to  customers, 
their  employees,  or  anyone  acting 
in  their  behalf.  The  free  distribu¬ 
tion  of  articles  commonly  used  for 
advertising,  provided  that  such  arti¬ 
cles  are  given  to  the  trade  gener¬ 
ally,  is  not  prohibited. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  Code 
Authority  may  present  recommen¬ 
dations  to  the  Administrator  for 
for  the  establishment  of  additional 
rules  of  fair  trade  practice. 

FOLDING  PAPER  BOX 
INDUSTRY 

Approved  December  30,  1933 
Effective  January  8,  1934 

Covers:  The  manufacture  and 
sale  of  containers  (other  than  fibre 
or  corrugated  shipping  containers), 
which,  or  the  integral  parts  of  multi¬ 
piece  units  of  which,  are  made  from 
a  single  piece  of  one  or  more  plies 
of  box  board  and  in  the  primary 
joints  and/or  closures  of  which  the 
final  outer  surface  of  the  blank  is 
in  direct  contact  with  the  final  inner 
surface  of  the  blank,  when  assem¬ 
bled. 

Terms:  Uniform  terms  of  sale 
shall  be  30  days  net,  or  1  %  discount 


Folding  Paper  Box  Industry 
— Continued 

for  cash  ten  days,  except  in  parti¬ 
cular  circumstances  upon  application 
to  and  approval  by  the  Code  Au¬ 
thority. 

Price  Publication :  The  Code  Au¬ 
thority  may  from  time  to  time  de¬ 
termine  that  an  open  price  plan  of 
selling  such  product  or  products  of 
the  industry  as  it  shall  specify  shall 
be  put  into  effect  on  such  date  as 
it  shall  fix.  At  least  10  days  prior 
to  such  date,  every  such  member 
shall  file  with  the  Code  Authority 
schedules  of  prices  and  terms  of 
sale  for  such  products,  or  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  filed  a  schedule  con¬ 
forming  in  respect  to  price  and 
terms  of  sale  with  the  schedule  at 
any  time  on  file  which  states  the 
lowest  price  and  the  most  favorable 
terms.  No  member  who  shall  have 
filed  a  price,  or  adopted  as  his  own, 
a  price  filed  by  another  member  of 
the  industry,  shall  sell  such  product 
for  less  than  the  price  listed  or  up¬ 
on  terms  or  conditions  more  favor¬ 
able  than  stated  in  the  price  sche¬ 
dule.  Copies  of  any  price  schedules 
which  have  been  filed  with  the  Code 
Authority  shall  be  supplied  prompt¬ 
ly  to  members  of  the  industry  and 
shall  be  available  at  cost  to  any 
non-member  on  request.  This  sec¬ 
tion  does  not  prevent  the  fulfillment 
of  a  bona  fide  contract  existing  on 
the  effective  date  of  the  code,  nor 
does  it  prevent  the  disposition  of  dis¬ 
tress  merchandise  in  such  manner 
and  at  such  price  and  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Code  Au¬ 
thority  may  approve. 

Deception :  Members  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  shall  not  practice  deception 
in  regard  to  that  which  is  sold  or 
its  selling  price  by  false  or  mislead¬ 
ing  description  statement,  record,  or 
undisclosed  consideration. 

Contracts,  Deliveries :  Members 
of  the  industry  shall  not  accept  con¬ 
tracts  which  do  not  specify  the  dgte 
of  final  delivery  and  in  the  event 
that  final  delivery  is  accepted  on  or 
before  said  date,  shall  thereafter 
charge  storage  on  such  undelivered 
goods  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  per 
month  on  the  sales  price  thereof. 
No  member  shall  accept  an  order  at 
a  firm  price  for  shipment  later  than 
six  months  after  date  of  acceptance, 
except  in  particular  circumstances 
upon  application  to  and  approval  by 
the  Code  Authority. 

Commercial  Bribery:  No  member 
shall  give,  permit  to  be  given,  or 
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Merchandising 


Folding  Paper  Box  Industry 
— Continued 


Drapery  and  Upholstery  Trimming 
Industry — Continued 


Wholesaling  or  Distributing 
T  rade — Continued 


directly  offer  to  give  anything  of 
value  lor  the  purpose  of  influencing 
or  rewarding  the  action,  of  any  em¬ 
ployee,  agent,  or  representative  of 
another  in  relation  to  the  business 
of  the  employer  of  such  employee, 
the  principal  of  such  agent,  or  the 
represented  party,  without  the 
knowledge  of  such  employer,  prin¬ 
cipal  or  party.  The  foregoing  pro¬ 
visions  shall  not  be  construed  to 
prohibit  free  and  general  distribu¬ 
tion  of  articles  commonly  used  for 
advertising  except  so  far  as  such 
articles  are  actually  used  for  com¬ 
mercial  bribery  as  above  defined. 


dustry  in  any  manner  which  tends 
to  deceive  or  mislead  purchasers, 
with  respect  to  the  grade,  quality, 
quantity,  origin,  size,  material  con¬ 
tent,  or  preparation  of  such  product 
is  prohibited. 


WHOLESALING  OR 
DISTRIBUTING  TRADE 


Approved  January  12,  1934 
Effective  January  22,  1934 


Other  Trade  Practices:  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  industry  shall  refrain 
from  dumping,  deferred  delivery, 
extension  of  stated  credit,  and 
secret  rebates. 


DRAPERY  AND  UPHOLSTERY 
TRIMMING  INDUSTRY 


Approved  January  16,  1934 
Effective  January  26,  1934 
Expires  July  26,  1934 


Covers :  The  manufacture  and 
original  sale  of  trimmings  for  drap¬ 
eries,  furniture,  curtains,  caskets, 
window  and  lamp  shades,  rug 
fringe,  silk  cords,  tassels,  bath  robe 
girdles,  gimps,  and  passementerie 
trimmings,  all  of  a  decorative  nature 
and  curtains  manufactured  on  knit- 
'Uing  machine. 

\  Terms:  Selling  on  more  liberal 
terms  than  2%  10  days  E.  O.  M.  is 
prohibited. 


Covers:  The  business  of  render¬ 
ing  a  general  distribution  service,  by 
persons  or  firms  which  buy  and 
maintain  at  their  places  of  business 
a  stock  of  the  lines  of  merchandise 
which  they  distribute;  and  which, 
through  salesmen,  advertising, 
and/or  sales  promotion  devices,  sell 
to  retailers  and/or  to  institutional, 
commercial  and/or  industrial  users; 
but  which  do  not  sell  in  significant 
amounts  to  ultimate  consumers. 
(Ultimate  consumers  are  defined  as 
purchasers  for  home  and  personal 
use,  and  not  for  use  or  consumption 
in  trade  or  business  or  by  institu¬ 
tions.) 

T erms :  are  not  mentioned  in  this 
code. 


ments  affecting  the  net  price,  such 
as  discounts,  terms,  and  allowances. 

When  such  differentials  have 
been  established,  it  shall  be  an  un¬ 
fair  trade  practice  for  a  wholesaler 
or  distributor  to  handle  such  pro¬ 
duct  unless  the  price  at  which  it  is 
sold  to  him  allows  or  provides  for 
such  fair  price  differential.  This 
shall  not  be  construed  to  abridge 
the  right  of  manufacturers  to  sell 
direct  to  retailers  or  the  right  of  re¬ 
tailers  to  buy  direct  from  manufac¬ 
turers,  nor  shall  it  be  construed  to 
prevent  reasonable  and  fair  price 
differentials  from  being  allowed  on 
the  basis  of  quantity  purchased  or 
such  other  factors  as  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  shall  deem  proper. 


Coercion :  No  member  of  the 
trade  shall  require  that  the  purchase 
or  lease  of  any  goods  be  a  prere¬ 
quisite  to  the  purchase  or  lease  of 
any  other  goods. 

False  Billing:  No  member  of  the 
trade  shall  knowingly  withhold  from 
or  insert  in  any  quotation  or  invoice 
any  statement  that  makes  it  inaccur¬ 
ate  in  any  material  particular. 


Commercial  Bribery :  The  giving, 
permitting  to  be  given,  or  directly 
offering  to  give,  anything  of  value 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  or 
rewarding  the  action  of  any  em¬ 
ployee,  agent,  or  representative  of 
another  in  relation  to  the  business  of 
the  employer  of  such  employee,  the 
principal  of  such  agent  or  the  rep¬ 
resented  party,  without  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  such  employer,  principal,  or 
party  is  prohibited.  This  shall  not 
be  construed  to  prohibit  free  and 
general  distribution  of  articles  com¬ 
monly  used  for  advertising  except 
so  far  as  such  articles  are  actually 
used  for  commercial  bribery  as  here¬ 
inabove  defined. 


Secret  Rebates:  The  code  con¬ 
tains  a  clause  similar  to  that  in  the 
\  Model  Code  prohibiting  the  giving 
of  secret  rebates.  (See  December 

\ issue  of  The  Bulletin.) 

vj  False  Branding:  The  branding  or 
marking  of  any  product  of  the  in- 


Protection  to  Retailers:  It  shall 
be  an  unfair  trade  practice  for 
wholesalers  who  secure  a  substan¬ 
tial  portion  of  their  business  from 
members  of  the  retail  trade  to  en¬ 
ter  into  competition  with  retailers 
by  selling  merchandise  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices  to  ultimate  consumers  for 
personal  use  or  to  sell  to  civic,  in¬ 
stitutional,  and/or  similar  types  of 
wholesale  customers,  merchandise 
for  the  personal  use  of  employees 
of  such  customers.  This,  however, 
shall  not  prevent  bona  fide  sales  by 
such  wholesalers  to  their  own  em¬ 
ployees  of  merchandise  that  is  for 
the  {personal  use  of  such  employees. 

Differentials:  In  any  division  of 
the  wholesale  trade  in  which  manu¬ 
facturers,  importers,  mills,  or  other 
primary  sellers  sell  coincidentally  to 
several  classes  of  buyers,  the  Divi¬ 
sional  Code  Authority,  subject  to 
the  approval  and  wifh  the  advice 
of  the  Administrator,  may  arrange 
for  a  conference  of  all  interested 
parties,  including  primary  sellers  or 
the  Code  Authority  governing  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  defining  and 
establishing  price  differentials  which 
shall  be  fair  and  reasonable  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
distributing  services  and  functions 
rendered  by  each  buying  class.  Such 
differentials  shall  include  all  ele- 


Prison-Made  Goods:  (Note: 
Pending  the  formulation  of  a  com¬ 
pact  or  code  between  the  several 
states  of  the  United  States  to  insure 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  prison- 
made  goods  on  a  fair  competitive 
basis  with  goods  not  so  produced, 
this  provision  will  be  stayed  for  90 
days,  or  further  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Administrator.)  After  May  31, 
1934,  no  wholesaler  or  distributor 
shall  knowingly  buy  or  contract  to 
buy,  or  sell  or  offer  for  sale  mer¬ 
chandise  produced  in  whole  or  in 
part  in  a  penal,  reformatory,  or  cor¬ 
rectional  institution,  except  where 
such  institutions,  either  by  sub¬ 
scribing  to  the  code  or  compact  men¬ 
tioned  above,  or  by  a  binding  agree¬ 
ment  of  any  other  nature,  satisfy 
the  Administrator  that  the  merchan¬ 
dise  produced  will  not  be  sold  ex¬ 
cept  upon  a  fair  competitive  basis 
with  similar  merchandise  not  so  pro¬ 
duced.  Contracts  which  the  whole¬ 
saler  or  distributor  does  not  have 
the  option  to  cancel,  made  with 
respect  to  such  merchandise  before 
the  approval  of  this  code,  are  not 
affected. 


Other  Trade  Practices:  The  code 
also  contains  clauses  in  effect  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Model  Code 
prohibiting  Inaccurate  Advertising, 
Inaccurate  Labelling,  and  the  giving 
of  Secret  Rebates. 
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Personnel  Problems  and  Practices 


Employer-Employee  Relationship 

(Continued  from  page  90) 


days — it  had  not  been  worn  but  was 
handled  and  undoubtedly  could  not 
be  sold  for  what  she  had  paid  for 
it;  however,  her  story  was  sincere 
and  she  was  a  typical  customer,  so 
the  adjustor  very  rightly  gave  her 
her  money  back  and  she  left  with  a 
remark  of  how  secure  she  felt  in 
buying  at  Namm’s  because  she  knew 
they  were  reliable  and  took  care  of 
their  customers.  I  went  from  there 
to  my  Time  Keeping  Office  and 
heard  one  of  the  time  keepers  argue 
for  fifteen  minutes  with  a  packer 
who  believed  he  had  been  under]iaid 
on  some  overtime.  The  amount  he 
thought  he  had  coming  to  him ’was 
small,  and  the  time  keeper  tried  very 
patiently  to  show  him  why  he  was 
not  due  the  time,  and  he  finally  went 
away  disappointed  and  only  half 
convinced.  The  amount  involved 
was  not  large  so  I  asked  her  why 
she  had  not  given  it  to  him  even 
tho  she  might  have  been  right,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  so  sincere  in  believing 
he  was  right.  “Oh,”  she  said,  “I 
could  not  do  that — he  would  try  to 
work  that  every  week,  and  they 
would  all  be  questioning  my 
figures.”  And  so  in  my  own  store 
I  learned  the  difference  between  the 
value  of  a  satisfied  customer  and  a 
satisfied  employee.  I  check  monthly 
an  account  known  as  “Policy  Ad¬ 
justments”  that  is  dispensed  to  cus¬ 
tomers  without  question,  but  little 
leeway  is  allowed  for  Employee  Ad¬ 
justments. 

Four  Fundamentals  of  Good 
Personnel  Policy 

Do  we  really  offer  our  employees 
the  four  fundamentals  of  a  good 
personnel  policy — Decent  Working 
Conditions,  Fair  Compensation, 
Chance  for  Advancement  and  Rea¬ 
sonable  Security?  And  do  we  mean 
by  “Decent  Working  Conditions”  not 
only  decent  physical  surroundings, 
but  the  right  type  of  people  under 
whom  to  work?  Do  our  working 
conditions  promote  a  healthy  body 
and  a  healthy  mind?  Have  we  the 
proper  appreciation  of  the  results  of 
fatigue  and  recreation  ?  Are  we 
equipped  to  weigh  judgments  based 
on  nervous  strain  and  irrascibility  ? 
Do  our  employees  get  a  “decent 
break”  in  all  the  factors  of  their 
working  conditions? 

The  subject  of  “Fair  Compensa¬ 
tion”  is  one  I  hesitate  at  the  present 
writing  to  say  “What  do  we  mean 


by  it”,  because  I  know  what  we 
mean  by  it,  and  it  does  not  analyze 
satisfactorily.  We  mean  we  live  up 
to  the  Code  minimums,  we  pay  as 
well  as  our  competitor,  and  as  soon 
as  business  gets  better  we  are  going 
to  increase  salaries!  What  it  should 
mean  to-day  is  that  we  should  be 
re- valuing  our  jobs,  particularly 
labor.  The  difference  between  our 
minimum  wages  and  the  wages  of 
our  skilled  people  is  not  fair,  and 
the  year  1934  must  see  us  do  some 
intensive  study  on  this  score. 

Our  meaning  of  “Chance  for  Ad¬ 
vancement”  must  be  re-established. 
Our  people  need  “picking  up”  a 
great  deal  in  this  particular  point. 
The  past  few  years  have  been  so 
devoid  of  frequent  chances  for  ex¬ 
pansion  and  advancement  that  many 
of  our  people  have  grown  stale  thru 
no  fault  of  their  own.  Let’s  try  to 
salvage  and  reclaim  them  before  de¬ 
ciding  to  discard  them  for  new 
blood. 

And  if  I  tried  to  answer  you 
what  we  mean  by  “Reasonable  Se¬ 
curity”  I  could  take  hours!  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  general  economic  definition 
of  the  term  “Reasonable  Security” 
is  the  abilitv  of  the  individual  to 


obtain  them  from  the  Dress  Code 
Authority,  1440  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  Labels  are  $4.00  per 
thousand.  Application  for  labels 
should  be  signed  before  a  notary. 

Knitted  Outerwear  Industry:  The 
use  of  the  label  by  manufacturers 
becomes  mandatory  February  12. 
Retailers  wishing  to  obtain  labels 
for  stock  shipped  prior  to  that 
date  may  obtain  them  from  the 
Knitted  Outerwear  Code  Authority, 
1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  at  $1.10  per  thousand. 

Leather  Glove  Industry :  The  use 
of  the  label  by  manufacturers  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  become  mandatory  early 
in  March. 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Clothing  Indus¬ 
try:  The  use  of  the  label  by  manu¬ 
facturers  became  mandatory  Octo¬ 
ber  10. 

Men’s  Garter,  Suspender  and  Belt 
Manufacturing  Industry:  The  date 
on  which  the  use  of  the  label  by 
manufacturers  will  become  manda- 


maintain  himself  and  family  above 
the  poverty  level.  In  business,  we 
define  it  as  meaning  that  the  indivi¬ 
dual  is  reasonably  sure  of  his  job. 
How  reasonably  sure  are  our  people 
of  their  jobs?  Are  they  judged  on 
performance  or  on  prejudices, — and 
are  these  prejudices,  whether  in 
favor  of  or  against  them — based  on 
fact  or  fancy?  Have  we  a  fair  dis¬ 
missal  wage  policy,  or  have  we  let 
the  expense  division  convince  us 
during  the  depression  that  this  is 
one  thing  we  could  not  afford? 

Restandardizing  Policies 

But  I  did  not  intend  this  paper 
to  be  an  outline  of  proper  personnel 
policies.  I  am  not  equipped  to  give 
this  to  you.  It  is  something  we  each 
must  do  for  our  own  particular  or¬ 
ganization.  I  merely  want  to  remind 
us  all  that  these  things  are  the  basic 
things  that  go  to  make  the  proper 
employer-employee  attitude.  They 
have  suffered  severe  jolts  during  re¬ 
cent  years  and  need  re-standardizing 
and  re-establishing. 

The  N.  R.  A.  has  given  our  em¬ 
ployees  the  right  to  chose  their  own 
leadership.  Are  we  going  to  be  their 
leaders?  I  truthfully  believe  that 
we  can  be.  I  believe  that  we  have 
the  intelligence  to  see  the  necessity 
for  it,  the  desire  to  do  it,  and  the 
ability  to  carry  it  thru! 


tory  has  not  yet  been  announced. 

Millinery  Industry:  The  use  of 
label  by  manufacturers  became 
mandatory  February  1.  Retailers 
wishing  to  obtain  labels  for  stock 
shipped  prior  to  that  date  may 
obtain  them  from  the  Code  Au¬ 
thority  for  the  Millinery  Industry, 
8  West  37  Street,  New  York  City, 
at  $6.50  per  thousand.  Application 
should  be  signed  before  a  notary. 
Labels  are  available  with  or  without 
headsize  imprints  (from  size  20  to 
size  24)  in  rolls  of  500. 

Novelty  Curtain,  Draperies,  Bed¬ 
spreads  and  Novelty  Pillows  Indus¬ 
try:  The  use  of  the  label  by  manu¬ 
facturers  became  mandatory  Janu¬ 
ary  IS.  Retailers  wishing  to  obtain 
latels  for  stock  shipped  prior  to 
that  date  may  obtain  them  through 
their  manufacturers. 

Umbrella  Industry:  The  date  on 
which  the  use  of  the  label  by  manu¬ 
facturers  becomes  mandatory  has 
not  yet  been  announced. 


N.  R.  A.  Label 

(Continued  from  page  44) 
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subject.  In  an  inflation  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  what  is  profit  and  what 
is  merely  an  appreciation  of  inven¬ 
tory.  Even  if  your  business  has  a 
rapid  turnover  and  even  if  you 
earned  a  respectable  amount  of 
dollars  on  each  turnover,  if  at  the 
end  of  the  year  your  working  capital 
has  not  increased  sufficiently  to  al¬ 
low  you  to  do  the  same  amount  of 
business  that  you  could  have  done 
with  the  working  capital  available 


Inflation  and  Resulting  Problems  Which  the 
Retailer  Must  Meet 

(^Continued  from  page  61) 


mate  imin 


^Joseph  Horne  Company,  Pittsburgh 


Replaces  old  equipment  with  modern 
Nationals  to  meet  today’s  changed 
merchandising  and  selling  problems 


Another  nationally  known  store,  the 
Joseph  Horne  Company,  Pittsburgh,  has 
recently  installed  more  new  National 
equipment  in  order  to  cope  more  efficient¬ 
ly  and  economically  with  rapidly  changing 
conditions  in  the  department  store  field. 
This  new  equipment  includes  20  National 
Typewriting-Bookkeeping  Machines  for 
posting  Accounts  Receivable,  and  5  addi¬ 
tional  National  Cash  Registers  of  the  new 
Clerk-Operated  Cashier  type. 

With  the  Typewriting-Bookkeeping  ma¬ 
chines  the  work  in  the  Accounting  Depart¬ 
ment  is  greatly  simplified.  More  accounts 
can  be  handled  in  less  time.  Accurate  bal¬ 
ances  are  provided  daily.  And  correct  up-to- 
the-minute  statements  are  mailed  on  dme. 

The  Clerk-Operated  Cashier  Type  Cash 
Registers  in  retail  departments  enable  sales 
people  to  wait  on  more  customers  and 
reduce  selling  and  auditing  costs. 

We  believe  it  would  pay  you  to  get  all 
the  facts  about  the  new  National  equip¬ 
ment  for  department  stores — how  it  suc¬ 
cessfully  solves  in  other  stores  the  very 
problems  you  may  have  in  your  own — and 
how  it  would  place  your  store  on  a  more 
efficient,  economical,  and  profitable  basis. 
We  suggest  that  you  get  in  touch  with 
our  headquarters  in  your  city.  Or  write  us. 


Twenty-five  of  this  type 
o/  National  Typewriting- 
Bookkeeping  Machines 
have  recently  been  in¬ 
stalled  by  Joseph  Horne 
Company. 


^e  Clerk -Operated  Cashier 
Type  National  Cash  Registers 
similar  to  the  one  shown  above. 


PRODUCERS  OF  CASH  REGISTERS  •  TYPEWRITING-BOOKKEEPING  MACHINES  •  ANALYSIS  MACHINES  •  BANK-BOOKKEEPING 
machines  •  CHECK-WRITING  AND  SIGNING  MACHINES  •  POSTAGE  METER  MACHINES  •  CORRECT  POSTURE  CHAIRS 
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every  turnover,  when  it  has  sold  the 
original  $100,000  of  inventory  it 
should  have  $105,000  left  with 
which  to  repurchase  merchandise.  If 
in  the  meantime  prices  have  risen 
5  per  cent  the  store’s  ability  to  do 
business  and  the  real  value  of  its 
working  capital  has  not  increased 
at  all  for  it  can  purchase  only  the 
same  amount  of  inventory^  that  it 
had  in  the  first  place.  If  it  now 
buys  the  same  inventories  but  has  to 
pay  $105,000  and  resells  them  and 
on  this  turnover  again  makes  a 
profit  of  about  $5,0TO,  it  now  has 
a  little  more  than  $110,000  in  work¬ 
ing  capital.  But  again  if  prices  have 
risen  another  5  per  cent,  all  this 
working  capital,  in  spite  of  a  total 
profit  of  $10,000,  will  be  needed  to 
repurchase  the  same  merchandise. 
Now  the  profit  and  loss  statement 
will  show  the  $205,000  were  paid 
for  merchandise  and  $215,000  were 
received  and  that  a  trading  profit 
of  $10,000  was  earned.  Practically 
every  business  in  the  country  will 
report  this  profit  as  a  real  trading 
profit  but  it  is  apparent  that  it  really 
is  only  an  inventory  profit,  because 
after  these  two  turnovers  the  enter¬ 
prise  has  only  enough  money  to  re¬ 
purchase  the  inventory  it  had  in  the 
first  place. 

Differentiate  Between  Two  Kinds 
of  Profit 

Therefore,  I  suggest  that  you 
adopt  some  plan  by  which  you  will 
be  able  to  differentiate,  at  least  for 
your  own  purpose,  between  that  part 
of  your  profit  which  is  really  an 
inventory  profit  and  that  part  which 
may  be  a  trading  profit.  The  simp¬ 
lest  method  that  I  can  suggest  for 
doing  this  is  to  apply  a  price  level 
factor  to  your  working  capital  and 
to  deduct  from  your  earnings  in  any 
period  the  amount  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  restore  your  working  capital 
to  its  real  value.  Only  after  de¬ 
ducting  from  profits  the  amount 
necessary  to  restore  real  working 
capital,  will  you  be  safe  in  assuming 
that  profits  are  real  trading  profits. 
Another  example  will  make  this 
clearer.  If  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  you  needed  $100,000  in  work¬ 
ing  capital  to  conduct  your  business 
and  if,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  rise  in  prices  you 
would  need  $110,000  to  do  the  same 
amount  of  business,  the  additional 
amount  of  working  capital  of  $10,- 
000  should  first  1^  deducted  from 
your  profits  for  the  year  and  only 
an  excess  above  this  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  real  earnings.  The  $10,- 
000  which  you  deduct  are  needed 
to  augment  your  working  capital  be¬ 


cause  of  a  rise  in  prices.  You  should 
consider  this  $10,000  merely  as  an 
inventory  profit,  even  if  most  of  the 
methods  of  accounting  which  you 
are  in  the  habit  of  using  will  show 
it  to  be  a  trading  profit. 

Reserves  for  Depreciation 

Another  basic  problem  which  not 
only  your  business  but  every  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  United  States  will  have 
to  face  if  we  have  an  inflation,  is 
that  of  depreciation.  The  theory  up¬ 
on  which  reserves  for  depreciation 
are  set  aside,  is  that  a  fund  should 
be  built  up  which  will  enable  the 
business  to  replace  assets  when  they 
have  become  actually  or  economic¬ 
ally  obsolete  or  useless.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  many  business  ventures  treat 
depreciation  as  a  mere  bookkeeping 
item  in  that  it  appears  on  the  balance 
sheet  but  the  fund  which  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  represent  is  often  non¬ 
existent.  A  reserve  for  depreciation 
presupposes  that  the  money  needed 
to  replace  the  asset  that  is  depreci¬ 
ating  will  be  available  when  neces¬ 
sary.  A  mere  bookkeeping  entry 
“Reserve  for  Depreciation”  will  buy 
nothing  and  if  an  amount  of  cash 
equivalent  to  the  depreciation  re¬ 
serve  is  not  available  when  needed, 
it  probably  would  have  been  more 
honest  not  to  have  charged  depreci¬ 
ation  at  all.  Then  earning  state¬ 
ments  and  balance  sheets  would  re¬ 
flect  the  actualities.  I  say  this  not 
because  I  believe  depreciation  should 
not  be  charged  but  merely  to  draw 
attention  to  the  absurdities  inherent 
in  our  present  policies  of  accounting 
and  financial  management. 

Depreciation  Reserve  Too  Small 

On  the  other  hand,  if  depreci¬ 
ation  is  not  only  charged  but  the 
actual  funds  are  maintained  intact, 
as  they  should  be,  then  an  inflation 
brings  with  it  apparent  difficulties. 
If  prices  continue  to  rise  it  is  clear 
that  even  if  depreciation  charges  are 
set  aside  in  cash,  they  will  not  be 
adequate  to  replace  the  assets  in 
question  because  by  the  time  these 
assets  have  worn  out  the  new  assets 
may  cost  a  great  deal  more  than 
will  be  available  from  the  reserves 
which  have  been  accumulated. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  safe  and 
riskless  way  in  which  depreciation 
reserves  can  be  invested.  It  certain¬ 
ly  isn’t  wise  to  invest  them  in  any¬ 
thing  except  assets  which  are  equi¬ 
valent,  in  one  way  or  another,  to 
the  assets  against  which  the  depreci¬ 
ation  is  being  cliarg^d.  Investing  in 
money  and  claims  for  money  itself 


may  not  be  an  adequate  protection 
and  certainly  any  investment  which 
it  is  hoped  will  appreciate  in  value 
and  still  be  liquid  probably  would 
be  merely  a  speculation  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  management.  On 
the  other  hand,  depreciation  should 
be  charged  because  fixed  assets  of 
a  business  do  become  obsolete  and 
eventually  valueless  to  the  business. 

A  careful  consideration  of  this 
problem,  especially  if  an  inflation  is 
expected,  seems  to  lead  to  only  one 
conclusion  and  that  is  that  depreci¬ 
ation  should  be  charged  but  paid  out 
to  the  owners  of  the  business  as  a  re¬ 
payment  of  capital.  It  is  the  owners’ 
assets  which  are  depreciating.  It  is 
their  investment  which  is  declining 
in  economic  value.  Inasmuch  as  de¬ 
preciation  reserves,  year  in  and  year 
out,  cannot  be  properly  invested  by 
most  managements,  it  seems  only 
logical  to  distribute  these  reserves 
every  year  to  the  owners  of  the 
business  and  in  this  way  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the 
business  as  the  assets  of  that  busi¬ 
ness  lose  economic  value.  Of  course, 
if  a  business  is  large  enough  so  that 
assets  are  being  replaced  every  year, 
the  depreciation  reserve  should  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  But  that  part 
of  the  depreciation  reserve  which  is 
not  actually  used  for  replacing  the 
assets  should  not  disappear  but 
should  logically  be  paid  back  to  the 
owners  every  year. 

Better  Than  Present  Policy 

I  realize  that  this  may  seem  to 
be  a  radical  proposal  but  I  believe 
that  it  satisfies  the  situation  better 
than  do  our  present  policies.  It  that 
part  of  the  depreciation  reserves 
which  are  not  needed  at  the  time 
they  are  set  up  are  paid  out  to  the 
owners,  then  both  the  owners  and 
the  management  will  have  a  clearer 
conception  of  the  financial  status  of 
the  business.  The  actualities  will  be 
more  forcefully  presented  to  every¬ 
body  and  the  capital  invested  in  the 
business  will  surely  be  amortized  in 
accordance  with  the  actual  life  of 
the  assets. 

It  is  apparent  that  an  inflation 
will  confront  you  with  serious  prob¬ 
lems,  the  solution  of  which  will 
differ  in  accordance  with  the  vary¬ 
ing  operating  conditions  of  your  re¬ 
spective  enterprises.  But  whatever 
policies  you  may  decide  upon,  it  is 
wise  to  keep  in  mind  that  so  far 
most  inflations  have  ended  in  a 
period  of  reckoning.  It  is  well  to 
remember  this  even  if  the  inflation 
seems  to  be  so  much  better  than  the 
last  four  vears  have  been. 
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THIS  KEY 

will  save  your  typisis  thousands  of 
needless  motions  every  day 

\T\^  ^ 


At  a  mara  touch  of  this  hay,  tha 
motor  ratums  tha  carriaga  to 
tha  starting  position,  or  to  an 
intarmadiata  point,  and  spacas 
to  tha  naxt  writing  lina.  Shift¬ 
ing  for  capitals  is  also  alac- 
tric.  With  thasa  movamants 
of  tha  carriaga  controllad 
from  tha  kayboard,  tha  ra- 
sult  is  fastar,  aasiar  typing. 


BURROUGHS 


ELECTRIC  CARRIAGE 


TYPEWRITER 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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Problems  Confronting  Retailing  in  1934 

(Continued  from  page  35) 


\i  . 

interests.  Among  the  provisions 
found  in  manufacturers’  codes,  both 
proposed  and  accepted,  are  price 
fixing,  not  only  at  wholesale,  but 
also  at  resale,  radical  revisions  in 
terms  and  discounts,  the  elimination 
of  customary  conditions  of  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising,  restrictions  of  just¬ 
ifiable  return  of  goods  to  sellers, 
prohibition  of  consignment  selling, 
levies  of  code  operating  costs  on 
retailers  through  requiring  purchase 
of  insignia,  latels,  etc.,  from  manu- 


tried  places,  you  should  exercise  the 
utmost  care  and  patience.  There 
must  be  firmness,  but  there  must 
also  be  fairness.  In  a  few  months  it 
may  be  presumed  that  many  of  the 
irritating  problems  now  facing  both 
manufacturers  and  retailers  will 
have  been  adjusted.  Both  manufac¬ 
turers  and  retailers  need  to  handle 


their  problems  during  these  hectic 
days  with  common  sense. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  look  for¬ 
ward  to  1934  with  a  fair  degree  of 
optimism.  The  outlook  is  definitely 
for  an  improvement  in  business.  Let 
us,  therefore,  make  preparations  to 
go  ahead,  building  soundly  and  ren¬ 
dering  our  service  to  the  public  as 
efficiently  and  as  economically  as 
possible.  In  this  manner  we  shall 
go  far  towards  solving  the  problems 
confronting  retailing  in  1934. 


facturers,  and  even  changing  ship¬ 
ping  arrangements  which  experience 
and  practice  have  shown  to  be  most 
economical.  These  radical  changes 
made  by  manufacturers,  insofar  as 
they  affect  retailing,  must  not  pass 
by  unchallenged.  We  believe  in  the 
principle  of  business  self -regulation 
offered  by  the  NR  A.  We  recognize 
that  many  experiments  will  be  at¬ 
tempted  and  that  mistakes  will  be 
made.  It  is  clear  that  some  of  the 
experiments  now  being  made  by 
manufacturers,  in  their  attempt  to 
control  the  markets,  ride  rough-shod 
\j  over  retailers.  It  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  it  takes  at  least  two 
parties  to  make  a  contract,  and  that 
radical  changes  in  the  traditional  or 
customary  conditions  of  such  con¬ 
tracts  as  affect  buyers  as  well  as 
sellers  should  not  be  made  without 
consideration  on  both  sides.  It  is 
the  duty  of  retailers  not  only  to  pro¬ 
test  these  experiments  in  market 
control  but  to  cooperate  with  manu- 
facfurers  and  the  NRA  in  working 
out  sound,  practical  methods  of 
merchandising. 


Prospective  Changes  in  Channels 
of  Distribution 

As  a  consequence  of  the  radical 
revision  in  prices,  in  qualities  of 
products  and  in  methods  of  market¬ 
ing  attempted  by  many  manufactur¬ 
ers,  it  is  inevitable  that  there  will  be 
many  changes  in  buying  methods 
and  in  sources  of  supply  during  the 
coming  year.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
relationships  between  buyers  and 
sellers  which  have  been  mutually 
friendly  and  helpful  over  many 
years  should  have  to  be  severed. 
There  will  be  losses  resulting  from 
these  changes,  both  to  retailers  and 
their  sources  of  supply.  There  will 
be  periods  of  uncertainty  and  irrita¬ 
tion.  It  would  seem  appropriate 
•  then  to  offer  this  advice  to  retail 
buyers.  Before  changing  your  re¬ 
sources  and  going  to  new  and  un¬ 


The  National  Recovery  Administration 

(Continued  from  page  27) 


the  difference.  On  those  questions 
you  again  have  a  direct  Presidential 
request.  Let  me  read  once  more 
from  our  Bible  and  yours — dated 
June  16: — The  President  speaking: 

“I  am  fully  aware  that  wage 
increases  will  eventually  raise 
costs,  but  I  ask  that  manage¬ 
ments  give  first  consideration  to 
the  improvement  of  operating 
figures  by  greatly  increased 
sales  to  be  expected  from  the 
rising  purchasing  power  of  the 
public.  That  is  good  economics 
and  good  business.  The  aim  of 
this  whole  effort  is  to  restore 
our  rich  domestic  market  by 
raising  its  vast  consuming  ca¬ 
pacity.  If  we  now  inflate  prices 
as  fast  and  as  far  as  we  increase 
wages,  the  whole  project  will 
be  set  at  naught.  We  cannot 
hope  for  the  full  effect  of  this 
plan  unless,  in  these  first  crit¬ 
ical  months,  and,  even  at  the 
expense  of  full  initial  profits, 
we  defer  price  increase  as  long 
as  possible.  If  we  can  thus  start 
a  strong  sound  upward  spiral 
of  business  activity  our  indus¬ 
tries  will  have  little  doubt  of 
black-ink  operations  in  the  last 
quarter  of  this  year.  The  pent- 
up  demand  of  this  people  is 
very  great  and  if  we  can  release 
it  on  so  broad  a  front,  we  need 
not  fear  a  lagging  recovery. 
There  is  greater  danger  of  too 
much  feverish  speed.” 

“Keep  Prices  Down” 

This  request  was  not,  at  first,  gen¬ 
erally  heeded  and  the  effect  was  a 
little  buyers  strike.  Your  part  in 
helping  the  President  to  bring  back 
recovery  is  not  to  kill  the  goose  that 


lays  the  golden  egg.  If  I  had  only 
nine  words  with  which  to  address 
you,  I  could  do  it  with  more  sub¬ 
stantial  and  worth-while  effect  than 
all  these  twenty-seven  pages — I 
would  rise  here  and  say 

“Keep  prices  down — for  God’s 
sake — Keep  prices  down” — 

That  and  that  alone  is  the  royal 
road  to  recovery. 

In  closing  I  want  to  quote  to  you 
one  of  the  most  inspiring  pro¬ 
nouncements  which  ever  dropped 
from  the  lips  of  man.  Up  to  the 
advent  of  the  President,  he  was  my 
particular  idea  of  what  a  man  can 
and  ought  to  do  in  public  service. 
He  had  grievous  faults  but  they 
were  characteristic  American  faults 
and,  in  a  moment  of  inspiration  he 
said  words  that  might  well  have 
come  from  the  mouth  of  John 
Bunyan,  and  they  were  these.  I 
commend  them  to  my  chief  critics 
who  from  time  to  time  refer  to  him 
as  their  mentor  and  friend.  They 
never  qualified  on  this  orescriotion 
by  their  ideal.  I  quote 

“It  is  not  the  critic  who  counts; 
not  the  man  who  points  out  how  the 
strong  man  stumbled  or  where  the 
doer  of  deeds  could  have  done  them 
better.  The  credit  belongs  to  the 
man  who  is  actually  in  the  arena; 
whose  face  is  marred  by  dust  and 
sweat  and  blood;  who  strives  vali¬ 
antly  ;  who  errs  and  comes  short 
again  and  again,  because  there  is  no 
effort  without  error  and  shortcom¬ 
ing;  who  does  actually  try  to  do  the 
deed;  who  knows  the  great  enthu¬ 
siasm,  the  great  devotion,  spends 
himself  in  a  worthy  cause;  who  at 
the  best  knows  in  the  end  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  high  achievement,  and  who 
at  the  worst  if  he  fails,  at  least 
fails  while  daring  greatly,  so  that  his 
place  shall  never  be  with  those  cold 
and  timid  souls  who  know  neither 
victory  nor  defeat.” 
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Merchandising  Under  the 
Retail  Code 

(Continued  from  page  52) 

Congressional  action  were  actually 

•  passed  in  the  form  in  which  they 

‘  have  been  reported,  nevertheless,  the 

wise  merchant  will  find  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  in  carrying  forward  the 
plan  of  testing  his  own  merchandise 

•  or,  at  least,  of  having  it  tested  by 
the  manufacturer  and  a  report  of 
such  test  ^bmitted  to  the  store  be¬ 
fore  purchase  is  made.  The  retailer 
then  can  be  positively  sure  of  the 

'  quality  he  offers  his  customers.  Far 
from  being  a  hardship,  such  service 
should  furnish  some  of  the  finest 
sales  arguments  and  should  go  far 
to  build  confidence  of  the  consum¬ 
ing  public  in  both  our  merchandise 
and  our  advertising.  The  time  is 
coming  when  the  advertising  of  a 
reliable  retail  store  will  be  as  clean 
cut  and  accurate  in  its  statements 
as  a  scientific  report.  When  that 
time  arrives,  we  no  longer  shall 
have  to  worry  about  the  high  cost  of 
advertising. 

The  New  Leisure 

In  closing,  let  me  mention  one 
more  important  benefit  of  the  Code 
and  of  the  whole  N.  R.  A.  program 
to  our  industry  of  retail  distribu¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  new  leisure  that  is 
coming  among  the  millions  of  em¬ 
ployed.  In  it  we  find  both  an  op¬ 
portunity  and  an  obligation :  an 
opportunity  because  it  will  create  a 
demand  for  new  lines  of  merchan¬ 
dise  and  additional  time  in  which  to 
buy  and  use  them;  an  obligation 
berause  through  our  advertising  and 
sales  promotion,  we  retailers  shall 
exert  the  primary  influence  in  de¬ 
termining  how  the  great  masses  of 
consumers  will  use  their  leisure.  Let 
us  not  forget  this  obligation. 

In  the  long  run,  the  success  of  the 
whole  gigantic  experiment  of  the 
N.  R.  A.  will  depend  upon  whether 
or  not  it  improves  the  condition  of 
our  people,  and  in  large  measure 
this,  in  turn,  depends  upon  the  way 
in  which  our  people  employ  the  ad¬ 
ditional  time  that  shorter  hours  of 
labor  give  them.  In  directing  our 
merchandising  and  advertising  to 
supply  the  needs  of  this  new  leisure, 
let  us  concentrate  as  far  as  possible 
on  those  lines  of  goods  that  will 
encourage  healthful  recreation,  that 
will  stimulate  the  creative  ability  and 
imagination  of  the  individual,  that 
will  lead  people  to  the  joy  to  he 
found  in  the  arts  and  that  will  help 
to  enlarge  the  physical,  mental  and 


THERE  ARE  STATLER  HOTELS  IN 
^oiion  •  Buffalo  •  Qleveland  ♦  0)eiroU  •  Si.  £ouif 

Hotel  Pennsylvania  is  the  Starer  in  New  York 


spiritual  capacities  of  all  the  people  foundation  for  the  future  prosperi- 
who  buy  from  us.  By  so  doing  we  ty  of  this  country  and  for  our  own 
shall  build  the  soundest  possible  industry  of  retail  distribution. 


Openings  Wanted 

MANAGEMENT  EXECUTIVE 
Interested  in  management  position. 
Eleven  years  experience,  general,  in  one 
of  the  larger  stores  in  New  York  City. 
Personnel,  budgets,  selling  costs,  ser¬ 
vice.  B-5-34. 

EXECUTIVE 

Experienced  in  modem  department 
store  management.  Eight  years  actual 
experience  in  all  departments  from  re¬ 
ceiving  and  marking  to  general  manager 
in  store  with  $650,000  volume  in  1933. 
Competent  in  sales  planning,  stock  and 


expense  control,  advertising  and  person¬ 
nel  sales  training.  Energetic  young  mar¬ 
ried  man  interested  in  future  with  a 
sound  organization.  Prefer  to  remain  in 
California,  however,  future  is  first  con¬ 
sideration.  B-6-34. 

DISPLAY  MANAGER 
Exceptional  experience  in  large  stores 
of  the  east  and  the  middle  west  desires 
connection  with  a  progressive  store  where 
he  can  again  prove  the  value  of  well 
thought  out  and  coordinated  displays. 
Highest  references  from  all  past  em¬ 
ployers.  B-7-34. 
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Would  a  Revision  of  Retail  Accounting  Be  Advantageous, 
and  K  So  Is  It  Advisable  to  Attempt  It  In  1934? 

(Continued  from  page  58) 


At  this  point  of  Counter  Cost,  the 
desirability  of  changing  the  method 
of  determining  Purcluise  Markup 
must  be  considered.  Many  who 
agree  that  the  setting  forth  of 
Counter  Cost  will  clarify  an  oper¬ 
ating  statement,  will  at  the  same 
time  oppose  a  change  in  internal 
practice.  Personally,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  retailers  can  get  off  the 
spot  until  they  change  their  think¬ 
ing,  and  I  do  not  believe  they  will 
change  their  thinking  until  they 
change  the  basis  of  their  thought. 
Further,  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be 
possible  to  change  our  thought  sim¬ 
ply  by  changing  our  operating  state¬ 
ments. 


Figue  Markup  on  Counter  Cost 

At  the  expense  of  repetition  I  re¬ 
mind  you  that  retailers  speak  of 
Merchandise  Cost  as  Invoice  Cost. 
Many  think  of  Merchandise  Cost  as 
Cost  of  Sales,  including  the  Retail 
Research  Association.  Retailers 
speak  of  Gross  Merchandise  Margin 
Spread  (Harvard  and  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  call  it  Gross  Margin), 
as  the  difference  between  sales  and 
merchandise  cost.  If  Counter  Cost 
is  the  true  cost  of  merchandise  be¬ 
fore  it  is  sold,  then  I  believe  we 
must  change  our  accounting  set  up 
and  figure  Markup  at  Counter  Cost. 
Doing  so  will  place  a  higher  valu¬ 
ation  on  inventories,  and  in  the  first 
year  of  change  will  produce  an  un¬ 
earned  book  profit.  In  conference 
with  Treasury  officials  we  have 
been  assured  that,  in  case  of  change, 
such  earned  profit  will  not  be 
taxed  in  the  year  of  change.  As 
to  property  taxes,  since  change  of 
method  contemplates  no  surrender 
of  any  figures  which  we  have  at  the 
present  time ;  stock  valuations  for 
such  taxes  will  be  determined  as 
they  are  at  present. 

The  next  panel  shows  the  build¬ 
ing  up  from  Counter  Cost  to  Deliv¬ 
ered  Cost,  by  the  addition  of  what 
we  have  to  pay  to  complete  the  sale 
to  the  customer — Direct  Selling  and 
Delivery,  a  total  of  $990,000,  mak¬ 
ing  the  Total  Delivered  Cost  of  mer¬ 
chandise  sold,  81.1  wr  cent,  and 
giving  us  a  Merchandise  Margin  or 
Spread  of  18.9  per  cent.  The  com¬ 


parability  of  the  Retail  chart  with 
that  of  the  wholesaler,  which  has 
been  maintained  fairly  well  up  to 
this  point,  is  now  lost  by  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  Selling  Expense,  but  Di¬ 
rect  Selling  Cost  is  as  true  a  Mer¬ 
chandise  Cost  as  the  purchase  price 
of  the  merchandise  itself,  and  so  is 
Delivery,  although  of  course  I 
would  attempt  no  valuation  of  mer¬ 
chandise  on  hand  by  the  inclusion 
of  these  figures. 

Total  Merchandise  Cost  81  1  per 
cent.  Spread  18.9  per  cent,  the 
Spread  to  cover  both  Expense  and 
Net  Profit.  Be  as  skeptical  as  you 
wish,  but  I  ask  you  if  this  is  not  a 
better  picture  than  that  shown  by 
our  present  statements  which  estab¬ 
lish  a  Merchandise  Cost  of  65.8  and 
a  Spread  of  34.2? 

“Contribution” 

Our  next  panel  is  in  two  parts. 
Call  the  two  panels,  taken  as  one, 
what  you  wish.  Spread,  Gross  Mer¬ 
chandise  Margin,  Gross  Profit,  and 
it  would  be  easy  for  me  to  agree 
with  you  when  you  are  talking  of 
the  total  store,  but  when  it  comes  to 
the  department,  I  call  it  Contribu¬ 
tion,  except  for  the  small  element  of 
direct  expense  which  cannot  be 
charged  into  Delivered  Cost.  It 
must  be  realized  that  any  final  fixa¬ 
tion  of  cost  in  a  natural  and  logical 
way  will  require  the  most  careful 
analysis,  even  of  that  functional  ex¬ 
pense  which  we  now  think  of  as 
Overhead,  and  there  must  be  a 
herding  of  most  of  the  costs  which 
are  created  with  the  department,  in¬ 
to  Counter  or  Delivered  Cost,  with 
very  little  direct  expense  to  the  de¬ 
partment.  True  Overhead  items  of 
expense  will  be  charged  only  to  total 
store  operations. 

Let  us  assume  for  a  moment  that 
neither  you  nor  I  are  critical  of  the 
inclusion  of  Publicity  in  our  Ex¬ 
pense  panel,  although  I  believe  we 
all  would  agree  that  Direct  Adver¬ 
tising  is  a  Delivered  Cost,  and  let 
us  first  note  that  its  expense  per¬ 
centage  is  16.7.  It  drains  our  reser¬ 
voir  of  Gross  Merchandise  Margin 
to  the  extent  of  $1,679,000.  Under 
our  present  method  of  accounting 
this  figure  which  shows  as  16.7  per 


cent  of  Sales,  would  be  32  per  cent 
of  Sales.  A  psychological  question 
— Is  it  better  to  think,  is  it  better  to 
say — Gross  Merchandise  Margin 
34.2,  Ejcpense  32  per  cent.  Net 
Profit  2  per  cent,  or  to  say — Gross 
Merchandise  Margin  18.9  per  cent. 
Expense  16.7  per  cent.  Net  Profit 
2.2  per  cent?  The  Net  Profit  of  2.2 
per  cent  is  practically  the  same  as 
the  Wholesaler’s  and  like  the  whole¬ 
saler’s,  it  is  before  income  taxes. 

Covers  Total  Store 

As  I  have  said,  this  chart  covers 
the  total  store,  but  I  have  taken 
some  liberties  with  it  as  a  total  store 
statement  by  labeling  expense  and 
Net  Profit  panels  Contribution.  I 
do  it  because  of  my  long  felt  con¬ 
viction  that  all  attempts  to  allocate 
Overhead  expense  by  any  method 
now  known,  which  is  simple  and  in¬ 
expensive  enough  to  be  used,  are 
not  only  futile  but  are  positivelv 
dangerous.  I  am  further  convinced 
that  Net  Profit  showings  by  depart¬ 
ments  are  even  more  dangerous, 
that  no  department  should  show  any 
item  of  Indirect  Expense  whatever. 

I  believe  department  Operating 
Statements  should  show  the  excess 
of  Sales  over  Delivered  Cost,  plus 
Direct  Expense  only.  This  excess  I 
call  the  department’s  Contribution, 
for,  after  all,  it  is  the  department’s 
Contribution  to  the  common,  store 
wide  reservoir  out  of  which  must 
flow  the  money  to  pay  fixed  charges 
and  Overhead,  that  which  remains 
in  the  reservoir  is  the  Net  Profit  of 
the  business. 

Income  Taxes  An  Expense 

I  do  not  propose  further  pursuit 
of  this  point,  which  I  have  previous¬ 
ly  presented  to  the  Association,  but 
I  call  your  attention  to  the  operat¬ 
ing  statement  below,  showing  a  pro¬ 
posed  form,  both  for  the  department 
and  for  the  total  store,  and  carrying 
out  the  Contribution  reservoir 
thought  for  the  department. 

I  close  without  further  advance  of 
reasons  for  the  changes  I  have  sug¬ 
gested,  for  I  feel  such  would  be 
repetitions  of  things  I  have  already 
said.  I  do  wish  to  earnestly  urge 
one  change  which  I  have  not  men¬ 
tioned,  and  to  urge  it  whether  you 
make  any  of  the  other  changes  or 
not.  It  is  in  regard  to  the  treatment 
of  income  taxes.  Let  us  stop  think¬ 
ing  of  income  taxes  as  a  sort  of 
sacrificial  sharing  of  our  Net  Profits 
with  the  Federal  Government  and 
treat  them  as  the  Expense  which 
they  really  are. 
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You  watched  them  at 
the  CONVENTION 
now  watch  them  work  for  YOU 


International  Alphabetic 
Accounting  Machine 


The  Master  Clock. 
Heart  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Supervised 
Time  Control  System 


J^ERCHANTS  attending  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Convention  showed 
unusual  interest  in  the  many  new  products  of  International 
Business  Machines  Corporation.  Many  executives  were  impressed  to 
learn  of  the  extent  to  which  IBM  is  now  equipped  to  serve  the  retail 
field. 

Internationl  Electric  Accounting  has  gone  forw'ard  with  new  machines 
and  new  applications — particularly  in  the  Accounts  Receivable.  The 
day  is  now  in  sight  when  separate  departments  handling  Accounts  Pay¬ 
able,  Merchandise  Control,  Sales  Audit,  Accounts  Receivable  and 
Statistics  will  have  their  complete  records  produced  in  a  Central 
Accounting  Department. 

The  new  Electromatic  Typewriters  are  also  of  outstanding  interest. 
These  machines,  especially  designed  for  power  operation,  make  possible 
50%  greater  typing  production. 

The  International  Electric  Time  Recording  Division  features  numerous 
devices  for  coordinating  time  and  controlling  attendance.  During  the 
entire  convention,  addresses,  and  announcements  were  amplified  hy  the 
International  Central  Control  Radio  System. 

The  complete  lines  of  International  Scales  and  Dayton  Moneyweight 
Scales  and  Store  Equipment  are  a  further  aid  in  modem  retail  economy. 

New  84-page,  illustrated  booklet.  Modern  Methods  for  Modern  Retail 
Stores,  gives  detailed  information  regarding  all  IBM  equipment.  Send 
for  free  copy. 


The  Standard  Electromatic 
Typewriter 


IlNTERNATIQNAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORPORATION! 


General  Offices'. 

270  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Branch  Offices  in  all  Principal 
Cities  of  the  World 
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Retailing  Problems 


The  Future  of  Retailing  Under  the  N.  R.  A. 

{Continued  from  page  32) 


tempt  to  reply  to  the  statement 
which  this  labor  leader  made.  That 
can  best  be  done  perhaps  by  those 
retailers  who  were  named  in  his 
statement. 

My  interest  lies  much  deeper.  The 
statement  referred  to  used  some 
such  figures  as  these;  Out  of  the 
$15  paid  to  the  retailer  for  this 
article,  labor  got  only  $1.25.  With¬ 
out  desire  to  question  the  good  faith 
of  this  labor  man,  it  appears  to  me 
that  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to 
consider  the  economic  problems  of 
these  times  and  be  guilty  of  mak¬ 
ing  such  a  silly  statement. 

In  all  probability  that  labor  man 
recognized  only  one  type  of  labor. 
He  was  interested  in  no  other  class 
of  labor  except  that  which  handled 
the  actual  last  processing  of  the 
article  before  it  was  sold  to  the  re¬ 
tailer.  It  must  be  perfectly  obvious, 
for  example,  that  a  great  variety  of 
labor  had  gone  into  that  article  be¬ 
fore  the  work  of  assembling  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  final  manufacturer 
had  begun.  The  final  manufacturer 
was  a  cutter-up.  He  had  purchased 
his  cloth  already  woven.  The  cloth 
manufacturer  had  employed  labor. 
The  spinner  of  the  yarns  from 
which  the  cloth  was  woven  had  em¬ 
ployed  labor.  The  dyer  of  the  cloth 
employed  labor.  The  raw  material 
did  not  grow  in  the  manufacturer’s 
back  yard.  It  had  to  l)e  transported, 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  times.  Such 
transportation  employed  labor  and 
the  original  grower  of  the  fibre  used 
labor,  that  of  himself,  his  family, 
or  outsiders.  All  this  labor  got  its 
share  of  the  orice  for  which  the 
retailer  sold  the  garment. 

The  finished  article,  moreover,  re¬ 
quired  the  combining  of  a  number 
of  other  commodities,  such  as  thread 
and  buttons,  and  so  on.  The  final 
cutter-up  did  not  make  these  things. 
Each  item  began  as  a  raw  material, 
grown  or  otherwise  produced  by  the 
use  of  labor  and  was  transported 
from  place  to  place  by  labor  and 
then  subjected  to  various  process¬ 
ings  with  the  use  of  labor. 

All  this  labor  was  paid  out  of 
the  sum  the  retailer  received.  More 
than  that,  however,  there  were  other 
items  of  labor  included  in  the  fin¬ 
ished  product.  The  manufacturer’s 
place  of  business  was  constructed  by 
labor.  All  of  the  materials  from 
which  the  building  was  erected  were 
the  products  of  labor  applied  to  the 
resources  of  nature.  In  the  form  of 
rent  or  interest  on  borrowed  money 
the  manufacturer  is  still  paying  for 


that  labor,  and  that  cost  went  into 
the  article  which  he  produced. 

This  was  true  of  every  manufac¬ 
turer  in  each  step  of  the  process. 
The  railway  or  truck  line  which 
transported  the  various  materials 
from  place  to  place  and  between 
processings  were  the  products  o’f 
labor  and  the  cost  of  this  labor  in 
the  form  of  transportation  charges 
went  into  the  finished  article.  All 
this  labor  had  to  be  paid  for  in  the 
final  retail  price. 

No  Discrimination  Against 
Retail  Labor 

Although  I  have  only  begun  to 
list  a  few  of  the  things  for  which 
labor  was  paid  in  connection  with 
the  production  of  the  article  re¬ 
ferred  to  before  it  reached  the  re¬ 
tailer,  I  think  it  has  become  obvious 
that  the  man  who  said  labor  got  on'.  / 
$1.25  really  didn’t  concern  himself 
about  any  labor  except  that  immed¬ 
iately  employed  in  the  last  process, 
and  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  prob¬ 
ably  could  be  shown  that  labor  got 
practically  all,  if  not  indeed  more 
than  the  entire  retail  price. 

There  should,  it  seems  to  me,  be 
no  differentiation  between  different 
classes  of  labor  and  no  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  any  class  of  labor  which 
is  engaged  in  honest  work.  There¬ 
fore,  and  more  particularly  now,  in 
view  of  the  great  problem  of  find¬ 
ing  jobs  for  millions  of  people  who 
have  suffered  from  continued  un¬ 
employment,  there  is  no  reason  for 
refusing  to  recognize  that  the  labor 
employed  in  the  many  processes  of 
retail  distribution  is  entitled  to  as 
much  consideration  as  any  other 
class  of  labor,  and  the  costs  which 
are  accumulated  in  the  field  of  re- 


It  is  planned  that  the  Manager  of 
the  Controllers’  Congress  shall  pre¬ 
sent  a  supplementary  report  at  the 
Controllers’  Congress  Convention  in 
June,  based  on  a  further  study  of 
operations  suggested  by  the  results 
shown  in  the  departmental  report. 

Cooperation 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  report  depends  on  the 
cooperation  of  the  member  stores 
of  the  Association,  as  well  as  the 
individual  members  in  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress.  The  Congress 
would  like  its  belief  substantiated 


tail  distribution  are  just  as  much 
legitimate  items  of  expense  which 
are  to  be  handed  on  to  the  final  con¬ 
sumer  with  no  more  occasion  for 
apolog)’  than  the  labor  man  felt  in 
connection  with  the  $1.25  which  the 
laborer  in  his  particular  field  re¬ 
ceived. 

Controllers  Could  Study 

I  wish  to  propose  that  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing 
the  items  which  appear  in  the  stan¬ 
dard  expense  classification  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Asso¬ 
ciation,  to  determine  with  some  de¬ 
gree  of  scientific  accuracy  how 
much  of  the  operating  expense  of  a 
retail  store  actually  represents  sums 
paid  to  labor,  either  directly  by  the 
store  or  indirectly  through  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  services  and  supplies  from 
outsiders. 

In  calculations  which  I  have 
made  with  the  help  of  one  or  two 
other  people,  we  have  been  able  to 
demonstrate  that  practically  all  ex¬ 
pense  is  labor  cost,  and  our  compu¬ 
tations  have  carried  us  within  four 
or  five  per  cent  of  the  entire  retail 
gross  margin.  If  what  I  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  do  roughly  and  hurried¬ 
ly  could  be  done  carefully  and  ac¬ 
curately,  I  am  convinced  we  should 
be  in  position  not  merely  to  dis¬ 
prove  such  statements  as  the  one  to 
which  I  have  referred,  but  on  the 
other  hand  to  show  that  labor  gets 
close  to  one  hundred  per  cent  of 
what  the  retailer  collects  from  the 
final  consumer.  This  is  a  task  and 
an  opportunity  which,  I  think, 
should  be  seized  upon  because  the 
revelations  which  would  come  from 
it  would  astound  the  public  and 
would,  I  believe,  tend  to  still  even 
those  who  are  most  ready  to  shout 
profiteer. 


that  there  is  a  feeling  of  optimism 
among  its  members  and  a  great  de¬ 
sire  to  lend  their  efforts  to  making 
this  report  the  best  published. 

A  complimentary  copy  of  the  re¬ 
port  will  be  sent  to  each  store  which 
contributes  its  figures.  Every  mem¬ 
ber  store  of  the  Association  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  table  of  median  figures  ap¬ 
plying  to  its  own  store  volume. 

Questionnaires  and  instruction 
sheets  are  now  in  the  mail.  Any 
member  not  receiving  his  by  Fel^ 
ruary  10th  should  write  for  dupli¬ 
cate  copy. 


Controllers’  Congress  Departmental  Study 

(Continued  from  page  112) 
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FROM  *2.50  SINGLE  •  FROM  *3.50  DOUBLE 

Sptcial  ratet  for  longer  ptrioJs.  Send  for  Booklet  S. 


JOHNT.  WEST 
General  Manager 

Under  direction  of  FRANK  W.  KRIDEL 


LINCOLN 

44TH  TO  45TH  STS.  AT  8TH  AVE.  •  NEW  YORK 


FOR  BUSINESS...One 

block  to  Broadway  and 
Times  Square,  3  blocks  to 
Fifth  Avenue  and  eight 
minutes  to  Wall  Street. 


FOR  DINING...Three 

fine  restaurants. ..the 
coffee  rooni.the  main  din* 
ing  room  (with  dancing) 
and  the  cafe  and  bar. 


FOR  RECREATION... 

Sixty-nine  theatres  with¬ 
in  six  blocks.  Four  short 
blocks  to  Madison  Square 
Garden  for  sport  events. 


FOR  QUIET  SLEEP... 

High  above  the  noisy 
clatter  of  the  street,  our  32 
stories  of  fresh  air  and  sun- 
shine  assure  you  quiet  rest. 


SO  tn 
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The  Lincoln... one  of  New  York’s  newest  and  largest  hotels... again 
proves  that  this  old  saying  is  just  as  true  today  as  it  was  decades  ago. 
During  the  past  three  months  it  has  enjoyed  an  increase  of  58%  in 
room  sales  and  92%  in  food  sales... Of  course,  there’s  a  reason... you 
get  superior  accommodations  at  a  fair  price.  1400  large  outside  rooms 
each  with  private  bath  and  shower,  cabinet  radio  and  servidor . . . 

PLUS  all  the  advantages  of  a  4  STAR  HOTEL  IN  NEW  YORK 


N  .  R  ,  A  .  C  ode  Compliance 


Interpretations  of  Leather  and  Woolen  Knit  Glove  Code 

{Continued  front  page  119) 


houss.  For  extensive  repairs,  the 


following  charges  have  been  fixed : 
Sew  seams  or  new  fourchette 

or  other  small  repairs  . $  .15 

Insert  one  new  thumb . 25 

Insert  two  new  thumbs . 50 

Reline  gloves  (seamless  knit) .  1.00 
Shorten  fingers  (single  glove)  .  25 

Shorten  fingers  (one  pair 
gloves)  . 50 


Arrangements  between  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  importers  with  retailers  to 
take  back  gloves  on  a  50-50  basis 
are  void  and  must  be  discontinued, 
the  Fair  Trade  Practice  Agency  has 
ruled. 

Marking:  The  Fair  Trade  Prac¬ 
tice  Agency  has  ruled  that  the  use 
of  the  Guild  Mark  or  the  words 
“Table  Cut”  may  be  used  in  gloves 
which  are  cut  according  to  the  rules 
laid  down  by  the  Association  and 
recently  officially  defined  by  the 
Code  Authority.  No  other  designa¬ 
tion  of  cutting  may  be  used.  Any 
such  designation  as  “Custom  Cut”, 
“Perfect  Cut”,  etc.,  for  any  kind  of 
glove  is  unauthorized  and  a  violation 
of  the  code.  Any  other  cutting  de¬ 
signations  which  are  to  be  made  in 
the  future  must  be  made  by  the 
National  Association  of  Leather 
Glove  Manufacturers,  Inc.,  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Code  Authority  te- 
fore  they  can  be  used  by  any  manu¬ 
facturer. 

Prepaid  Allowances  are  prohibi¬ 


ted  in  the  code.  This  does  away 
with  all  sorts  of  prepaid  allowances : 
the  hiring  of  special  salesmen  (run¬ 
ners)  for  buying  syndicates  at  the 
expense  of  the  manufacturer,  to  act 
for  a  group  of  buyers;  any  adver¬ 
tising  allowances,  the  prepayment  of 
freight  or  express  charges.  Goods 
must  be  sold  F.  O.  B.  factory  or 
main  warehouse.  Chicago  manufac¬ 
turers  and  importers  may  deliver 
prepaid  merchandise  within  the 
Chicago  area  provided  their  factory 
or  main  warehouse  is  situated  in 
Chicago.  If  the  factory  or  main 
warehouse  is  in  Gloversville  or 
Johnstown,  free  deliveries  may  be 
made  only  in  Fulton  County;  if  in 
New  York  City,  free  deliveries  may 
be  made  only  in  Greater  New  York, 
and  not  in  Newark. 

Terms:  Terms  must  be  alike  to 
all  purchasers.  For  instance,  if  a 
manufacturer  has  terms  of  2/10, 
net/30,  when  he  sells  to  department 
stores  and  gives  them  6/10,  he 
would  have  to  add  that  difference  to 
the  price  of  his  goods. 

Differentials  to  Wholesalers  when 
buying  merchandise  from  manufac¬ 
turers  are  affected  by  the  clause  in 
the  recently  approved  Wholesale  or 
Distributing  Code  (summarized  in 
the  February  issue  of  The 
Bulletin)  which  reads : 


“The  Divisional  Code  Authority, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Administrator  and  after  all  interest¬ 
ed  parties  shall  have  been  given  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  on  the  mat¬ 
ter,  shall  formally  announce  the 
price  differentials  which  are  deemed 
fair  on  sp)ecific  products.  When  the 
Divisional  Code  Authority  announce 
that  a  fair  wholesale  price  differen¬ 
tial  has  been  established  on  any  pro¬ 
duct  by  sources  competent  to  ade¬ 
quately  serve  the  wholesalers  in  the 
Division,  then  and  thereafter,  or 
until  the  Divisional  Code  Authority 
announces  that  such  fair  price  dif¬ 
ferentials  have  been  discontinued,  it 
shall  be  unfair  trade  practice  for 
a  wholesaler  or  distributor  to  handle 
such  product  unless  the  price  at 
which  it  is  sold  to  him  allows  or 
provides  for  such  fair  price  differ¬ 
entials.” 

Quantity  Price :  So  long  as  a 
manufacturer  extends  to  all  pur¬ 
chasers  the  same  quantity  price,  he 
can  do  so.  For  instance,  if  he  has 
a  minimum  price  for  a  stated  maxi¬ 
mum  quantity,  he  can  also  have  a 
maximum  price  for  any  quantity 
less  than  that. 

Advertising :  The  offering  of 
cash  prizes  in  a  contest  for  glove 
clerks  and  buyers  has  been  held  to 
be  an  unfair  trade  practice  and  is 
prohibited.  It  is  held  to  be  free  ad¬ 
vertising. 


N.  R.  A.  Code  Compliance  {Continued  from  page  41) 


agencies;  and  the  field  officers  of  the  Complaints  Di¬ 
vision  are  instructed  to  transmit  all  complaints  to  such 
agencies,  either  with,  or  without,  a  request  for  progress 
reports, — depending  upon  circumstances  and  the  nature 
of  the  adjustment  machinery’  set  up  by  the  industry. 

To  supplement  this  Code  Compliance  machinery,  the 
Government  has  provided  compliance  agencies  in  each 
of  the  forty-eight  States,  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Directors  of  the  National  Emergency  Council. 
This  governmental  regional  organization  is  a  p)art  of 
the  Compliance  Division  of  NRA,  under  the  direction 
of  the  National  Compliance  Director  in  Washington. 
It  will  fill  the  gaps  of  industrial  self-government.  To 
the  extent  required,  it  will  act  for  an  industry  while 
the  industry  is  organizing  to  handle  complaints  for 
itself :  or  where  an  industry  in  a  certain  territory  has 
no  industrial  adjustmei^t  agency ;  or  where  an  industry, 
though  organized  to  handle  trade  practice  complaints, 
has  no  machinery  to  handle  labor  complaints;  or  where 
the  industry  fails  to  carry  through  in  its  efforts  to  ad¬ 
just  a  complaint;  or  where  for  any  other  reason,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  governmental,  rather  than  the  indus¬ 
trial  system  to  act. 

Eadi  State  Director  will  have  an  appropriate  staff, 
— including  in  each  state  a  labor  complaints  officer,  and 
when  the  volume  of  trade  practice  complaints  warrants 
a  trade  practice  officer,  as  well  as  the  usual  executive 
staff.  Wherever  the  volume  of  field  work  requires  it, 
enough  field  adjusters  will  be  appointed  to  handle  all 
complaints  promptly.  It  is  expected  that  there  will  be 
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close  cooperation  between  these  agencies  and  state 
authorities, — particularly  in  connection  with  labor  com¬ 
plaints  agencies. 

In  each  state  there  will  be  at  least  one  adjustment 
board  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  members,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  employees  and  employers,  respectively, 
with  a  neutral  chairman.  To  this  Board,  unadjusted 
complaints  may  be  referred  by  the  state  director,  and 
app^s  may  be  taken  by  dissatisfied  citizens. 

If  neither  the  code  authorities  adjustment  agencies, 
nor  the  compliance  division  adjustment  agencies  are 
able  to  effect  compliance,  then  provision  is  made  for 
referring  the  case  to  the  National  Compliance  Director 
at  Washington,  and  through  him  to  the  National  Com¬ 
pliance  Board. 

If  they  fail,  the  recalcitrant  violator  of  the  code  pro¬ 
visions  must  be  brought  into  line  by  the  law-enforce¬ 
ment  officers  of  the  (jovernment,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  and  the  Attorney  General.  Such  cases  will 
be  promptly  passed  over  to  those  law-enforcement 
agencies  by  the  National  Compliance  Board ;  and  in 
order  that  direct  and  intentional  violation  of  a  code  may 
not  be  permitted  to  continue,  it  is  provided,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  each  of  the  adjustment  agencies  I  have 
discussed,  that  if  at  any  time  a  complainant  conclusively 
evidences  a  violation  which  the  respondent  shows  no 
disposition  to  correct  or  adjust,  the  case  may  immedi¬ 
ately  be  referred,  by  the  highest  code  authority  of  the 
industr>’,  or  by  the  State  Emergency  Director,  to 
Washington  for  action. 

Retail  Dbt  Goods  Association  February,  1934 
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The  Front  Line  Trench 

{Continued  from  page  40) 


We  shall  not  attempt  to  catalog 
the  entire  gamut  of  selling  aids,  of 
salesmanship  improvement  programs 
with  which  you  are  all  familiar.  We 
probably  couldn’t  if  we  would. 
Here,  for  example,  is  a  catalog 
issued  by  a  single  store,  listing  a 
faculty  of  225  men  and  women,  and 
offering  66  courses  in  188  subjects 
to  3200  employees, — all  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  that  store  a  more 
efficient  machine  for  the  selling  of 
merchandise  at  a  profit.  This  cata¬ 
log  does  not  contain  the  department 
training  plans  which  supplement 
these  courses,  nor  the  many  policies 
of  the  business  which  also  point  the 
way  to  Better  Selling.  Nor  does 
this  rather  ambitious  program  mean 
a  large  training  division.  The  train¬ 
ing  department  proper  has  three 
chief  duties:  (1)  teaching  teachers 
how  to  teach ;  (2)  seeing  to  it  that 
plans  are  carried  out  as  made  and 
that  teaching  is  competently  done  by 
those  assigned  to  do  it  and  (3) 
teach  such  groups  ;i,s  can  be  most 
economically  and  efficiently  handled 
by  centralized  instruction.  To  do  this 
work  there  is  a  Training  Director, 
a  stenographer,  and  3  assistants,— - 
total  5  people.  The  answer,  of 
course,  is  the  fact  that  every  execu¬ 
tive  considers  teaching  as  part  of 
his  job.  The  management  stands 
back  of  this  conception,  and  it  is  a 
definite  requirement.  It  is  immedi¬ 
ately  evident  that  their  actual  corps 
of  teachers  can  easily  be  larger  than 
they  need  and  that  they  can  never 
excuse  their  failure  to  supply 
needed  instruction  on  the  grounds 
of  insufficient  teaching  force.  It  is 
also  evident  that  this  particular  in¬ 
stitution  believes  very  definitely  that 
salesmanship  (among  other  things) 
can  be  taught  and  that  training  is 
a  vital  part  of  the  business  structure. 
So  we  must  plan  our  training  pro¬ 
gram  to  be  adequate  in'  material, 
frequent  and  regular  in  schedule, 
and  continuous  for  new  and  old 
salespeople  alike.  Your  training  di¬ 
rectors,  like  the  employment  man¬ 
agers,  know  what  has  to  be  done 
and  how  to  do  it.  Give  them  your 
backing,  tell  them  what  is  required, 
and  your  selling  will  soon  become 
better  selling. 

But  that’s  only  two-thirds  of  the 
story.  The  third  leg  of  the  stool  is 
as  important  as  the  other  two, — 
supervision.  One  can’t  fill  the  front 
line  trench  with  privates  and  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  carry  on  without  com¬ 
petent  direction,  yet  this  is  perhaps 
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the  most  difficult  idea  of  the  three 
to  “get  over’’  with  management.  It 
has  been  proven  over  and  over  again 
that  competent  selling  supervision 
pays  for  itself ;  saves  you  money,  in 
fact.  Yet  where  there  is  little  hesi¬ 
tancy  in  adding  untrained  “specials” 
to  a  selling  force — in  the  probable 
belief  that  mere  numbers  will  com¬ 
pensate  for  lack  of  trained  and 
efficient  service — there  is  often  a 
distinct  feeling  that  supervisors, 
floor  sales  managers,  service  super¬ 
intendents  and  the  like,  are  unnec¬ 
essary  evils  and  merely  add  to  the 
overhead.  “Salespeople?  Yes, — 
hire  as  many  as  you  will — ^but  go 
easy  on  the  directors  of  those  none 
too  well  paid  occupants  of  the  front 
line  trench!”  It  is  our  personal  and 
private  belief,  here  publicly  ex¬ 
pressed,  that  the  total  cost  of  selling 
varies  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  cost  of 
selling  supervision.  Not  that  we 
advocate  a  captain  for  every  private 
— but  we  do  need  enough  directing 
selling  executives  to  make  sure  that 
we  don’t  lose  the  effort  and  money 
we’ve  expended  in  our  hiring  and 
training.  The  best  of  plans  need 
checks  and  balances.  Selling  at  a 
profit,  the  prime  function  of  our  in¬ 
dustry,  cannot  afford  to  be  without 
them,  and  our  salespeople  want 
help,  training,  direction,  more  than 
ever  before.  Most  of  them  are 
today  profit-conscious,  from  the 
store’s  viewpoint.  We  all  remember 
the  day  when  the  girl  who  worked 


tained  in  codes.  Undoubtedly,  our 
opposition  to  price  fixing  plans  in 
codes  has  focused  a  great  deal  of 
attention  on  this  problem  and  as  a 
result  of  it,  as  you  know.  General 
Johnson  is  to  hold  a  convention  of 
Code  Authorities  in  Washington  in 
March  for  which  we  are  prepar¬ 
ing  a  very  full  presentation  and 
argument. 

When  the  final  history  of  code 
making  is  written,  I  am  sure  it  will 
be  found  that  without  the  Protec¬ 
tive  Committee  and  its  work  in 
Washington  the  provisions  which 
would  have  been  written  into  manu¬ 
facturers’  codes  would  have  been 
very  costly  to  stores,  amounting  to 
millions  of  dollars  over  a  period  of 
years,  and  this  is  no  idle  exagger¬ 
ation. 

May  we,  in  conclusion,  say  that 
the  formation  of  the  Protective 


with  too  much  interest  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  was  asked  by  her  fellow-work¬ 
ers,  “What’s  the  big  idea?  D’you 
think  the  boss  is  going  to  remember 
you  in  his  will?”  Not  today.  Sales¬ 
people  are  hoping  and  praying  that 
their  store  will  make  gains,  even 
make  a  profit,  for  the  experience  of 
’31  and  ’32  has  taught  them  that 
the  wages  of  the  long  past  can  re¬ 
turn  only  when,  as  and  if  the  store 
makes  a  profit  from  which  to  pay 
them.  Now  is  the  accepted  time  for 
improving  our  selling  efficiency. 

Careful  selection,  well-organized 
training,  competent  supervision — 
these  three  hold  the  answer  to  the 
Better  Selling  problem.  And  it  will 
be  as  much  letter  as  you  want  it  to 
be  by  your  attention  to  the  three  of 
them. 

But  do  you  really  want  Better 
Selling?  Want  it  hard  enough  to 
pay  for  it  in  thinking  and  planning 
and  organizing  and  administering 
and  then  in  checking  up  on  what 
you’ve  done?  Or  do  you  merely 
agree  that  selling  should  be  im¬ 
proved  and  it’s  a  darn  shame  no¬ 
body  has  ever  found  out  how  to 
purchase  it  in  quantity,  on  8/10 
terms,  E.O.M.,  must  be  up  to 
sample?  If  you  want  it  in  your 
store  you  can  have  it,  if  you  pay 
the  price  of  the  eternal  vigilance  it 
requires ;  better  than  you  now  have, 
better  than  your  competitor  has,  and 
perhaps  even  better  than  you  hoped 
for.  But  you  can  not  have  selling 
that  is  better,  by  any  comparison, 
merely  by  hoping  and  wishing  for  it, 
— or  even  by  listening  to  talks  alx>ut 
better  selling  such  as  this  one. 


Committee  and  its  influence  have 
had  more  than  considerable  effect? 
The  filing  of  formal  briefs  and  the 
several  appearances  in  Washington 
of  your  Chairman  and  Mr.  Reilly, 
so  generously  loaned  by  the  A.M.C. 
to  assist  in  this  work,  have  aided 
materially  the  work  of  your  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Washington. 

This  is  but  a  brief  summary.  A 
full  history  of  the  work  of  your 
representatives  would  fill  a  volume, 
but  I  hope  it  suggests  the  import¬ 
ance  of  continuing  this  work  for  the 
next  year,  as  we  are  faced  with 
the  probability  of  many  proposed 
amendments  to  codes  which  will  be 
as  objectionable  as  the  codes  them¬ 
selves.  There  is  much  yet  to  be 
done  and  unless  the  work  is  con- 
tined  for  at  least  another  year  a 
great  part  of  the  good  already  ac¬ 
complished  may  be  lost. 


On  the  Firing  Line  in  Washington 
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RESUME 


Retailing  was  acquitted  of  charges  of  profiteering  at 
the  hearing  held  recently  in  Washington.  \See  page  10) 

The  Association  is  making  plans  for  the  new  fiscal 
year.  {See  page  16) 

President  Ovens  says  that  he  is  confident  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  continue  to  be  representative  of  the  best  in 
American  retailing  during  the  coming  year.  {See 
p(ige  19) 

A  number  of  important  Resolutions  were  passed  at 
the  Annual  Convention.  (5"^^  page  20) 

National  Administrator  Johnson  outlined  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  N.  R.  A.  and  answered  its  critics  in  a  history 
making  address  at  the  Annual  Banquet.  {See  page  22) 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  Dickinson,  whose 
suggestions  concerning  regulation  of  Stock  Exchanges 
brought  him  into  the  limelight  last  week,  summarizes 
some  of  the  highlights  of  the  Retail  Code.  {See  page 
28) 

Lew  Hahn  discusses  the  financial  problems  of  retail¬ 
ers  and  other  important  subjects  in  the  Keynote  Ad¬ 
dress  of  the  Convention.  {See  page  29) 

Dr.  Nystrom  analyses  some  of  the  questions  that  all 
thoughtful  retailers  must  consider  in  making  plans  for 
the  coming  year.  {See  page  33) 

Plans  for  1934  should  be  based  upon  conservative 
sales  estimates  and  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon 
sound  public  relations  programs.  (5"^^  page  36) 

What  about  the  salespeople  in  the  front  line  trench? 
{See  page  39) 

New  officers  and  directors  were  chosen  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  {see  inside  front  cover  and  photographs  on 
pages  23-28) . 

Three  groups  also  elected  officers  and  directors  at  the 
recent  Convention — Store  Managers  {see  page  40), 
Sales  Promotion  {see  page  45)  and  Merchandising  {see 
page  46) 

The  National  Compliance  Director  outlines  methods 
of  tightening  enforcement  of  Code  provisions.  {See 
page  A\) 

These  are  busy  days  for  the  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Code  Department!  {See  page  42) 

It  is  important  to  study  the  regulations  concerning 
N.R.A.  labels.  {See  page  44) 

The  Sales  Promotion  Division  is  planning  a  busy 
year.  {See  page  45) 

Merchandising  executives  must  plan  new  policies 
for  a  period  of  rising  prices.  {See  page  46) 

Are  you  keeping  a  file  of  these  summaries  of  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Codes  Provisions  which  affect  retailers? 
{See  page  47) 

Mr.  Shaap  discusses  the  human  aspects  of  the  Retail 
Code  with  discernment.  {See  page  49) 

The  work  of  Local  Councils  and  the  need  for  test¬ 
ing  merchandise  are  two  important  aspects  of  mer¬ 
chandising  programs  during  the  coming  year.  {See 
page  51) 

Mr.  Kaufmann  analyzes  eight  objectives  of  the  Re¬ 
tail  Code.  {See  page  53) 

You  are  not  keeping  up  with  important  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  retailing  field  if  you  do  not  familiarize 
yourself  with  Mr.  Clark’s  proposals  for  revisions  in 
retail  accounting  methods.  {See  page  55) 


What  is  inflation?  What  effects  will  it  have  uixjn 
retailing?  These  questions  must  be  considered  before 
plans  for  the  year  ahead  are  formulated.  {See  page 

Sales  Promotion  should  include  all  aspects  of  “plot¬ 
ting  out  the  balanced  sales  advancement  of  a  store’’, 
Mr.  Twomey  states.  {See  page  62) 

The  Special  Air  Conditioning  Section  contains  val¬ 
uable  information  concerning  a  pioneer  field  that  will 
become  increasingly  important.  {See  pages  65-88) 

What  kind  of  a  deal  are  store  employees  getting? 
{See  page  89) 

Fairness  is  essential  if  the  objectives  of  the  Code 
are  to  be  accomplished.  A  store  manager  gives  con¬ 
crete  information  concerning  hour  schedules.  {See 
page  91) 

Accessories  are  very  important  in  the  sales  picture 
this  spring  and  here  are  some  valuable  tips.  {See 
page  93) 

Miss  Casey  summarizes  the  highlights  of  the  fash¬ 
ion  promenade  at  the  recent  Convention.  What  about 
the  new  silhouette?  furs?  suits?  hats?  fabrics?  coats? 
{See  pages  97-109) 

Here  are  some  helpful  suggestions  for  the  sports¬ 
wear  department.  /»a5re  110) 

The  Controllers  are  preparing  their  annual  report  on 
Merchandising  and  Operating  Results  and  it  is  import¬ 
ant  that  all  member  stores  cooperate.  {See  page  112) 
New  York  State  Merchants  drew  up  resolutions  op¬ 
posing  a  state  sales  tax  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  time 
of  the  Annual  Convention.  {See  page  113) 

Store-Door  Delivery  is  a  topic  that  concerns  all  ex¬ 
ecutives  interested  in  cutting  costs  and  increasing  effi¬ 
ciency  of  operating  methods.  {See  page  114) 

The  Leather  and  Woolen  Knit  Glove  Code  contains 
provisions  that  should  be  studied.  {See  page  119) 

Next  Month 

It  was  impossible  to  do  justice  to  all  the  helpful 
addresses  delivered  at  the  Annual  Convention  in  this 
issue  of  The  Bulletin — as  those  who  attended  can 
testify.  In  March  w'e  are  planning  to  summarize  the 
very  valuable  sessions  on  problems  of  the  stores  of 
smaller  sales  volume.  There  will  also  be  more  of  the 
personnel  addresses  and  at  least  one  of  the  demonstra¬ 
tions  which  delegates  found  so  helpful.  High  lights 
of  the  sales  promotion  and  management  sessions  and 
of  the  technical  traffic  and  delivery  discussions  will  be 
valuable  features.  W’e  hoped  to  include  an  Insurance 
article  in  this  issue  but  last  minute  material  made  it 
impossible.  However  we  can  promise  one  for  next 
month,  as  well  as  more  of  the  timely  material  on  con¬ 
trol  problems.  Each  of  the  merchandising  sessions  at 
the  Convention  contained  valuable  information  for  buy¬ 
ers  and  divisional  merchandise  managers  and  more  of 
this — information  concerning  electrical  merchandise, 
ready-to-wear,  accessories  and  small  wares,  piece  goods, 
linens  and  domestics,  basement  stores,  mens’  and  boys* 
wear,  housewares,  furniture  and  floor  coverings — will 
be  presented  in  the  March  issue.  There  will  also  be 
information  freshly  gathered  concerning  new  things 
in  the  markets. 
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